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Author’s Special Introduction Kennedy, Khrushchev Move to 
to the New Italian Edition Line Up Their Respective Orbits 

(EDITOR’S NOTE: We are naturally very proud to announce , 

the new Italian edition of Marxism and Freedom. However, the The Nassau Conference of President Kennedy and Prime Minister Macmillan, 

Gaetano r ’ArU 3 ^oTditOT^of^ROT^rMoido Opetai^morkels heId Dec ’ 18 to Dec ’ 21 > served notice to the whole world that Kennedy intends to 
World), was preferable (see excerpts, p. 8). We P feei the special establish United States domination and supremacy over her orbit once and for all — 

introduction that had been written by the author, Raya Duna- and set the tone for 1963 in an alarming manner, 
yevskaya, is of the greatest importance, I am therefore giving 

over my column space to print it in full.. — Charles Denby) Kennedy’s second year in office — 1962 — was not only a year climaxed by the 

* * * crisis over Cuba on October 22, but was a year in which every crisis had become 

Italian history is filled with instances in which it anticipated P art of the step-by-step, routine buildup— -on both sides of the Iron Courtain— for the 

the future development of humanity. When other nations were destruction of humanity in a nuclear global war. MISSILES AT 

still in the dark regions of the Middle Ages, Italian cities had ‘ $>CUT RATE PRICES 


already opened the epoch of the Renaissance. Frederick Engels, 
the lifelong collaborator of Karl Marx, found time in his address 
to the Italian Socialist Party to refer to Dante as “the first 
universal man of our modem era.” Marx himself singled out the 
Florentine, Buonarotti, as the one who extended the ideas of 
the French Revolution. 

“The revolutionary movement which began in 1789 in Cercle 
Social, which, in the middle of its course, had as its chief repre- 
sentatives Leclerc and Roux, and which was temporarily defeated 
with Babeuf’s Conspiracy (of the Equals) brought forth the 
communist idea which Babeuf’s friend, Buonarotti, reintroduced 
into France after the Revolution of 1830.” 

REVOLT— AND FASCISM 

At the beginning of the 20th century Italy, despite its late- 
ness in achieving national unity, leaped forward to a mass 
socialist movement which outstripped all other countries, with 
the sole exception of Germany. This is the more impressive when 
one considers that Germany was technologically the most ad- 
vanced country while the Italian economy was the most retarded 
in Western Europe. Italian Socialism was further distinguished by 
the fact that its members were not only factory workers and 
intellectuals, but peasants and agricultural workers. For one 
brief moment in world history, in 1920, the whole center of the 
European revolutions shifted to Milan and Turin. 

But, in its death agony, Italian capitalism won a respite by 
exuding fascism. World War II, however, gave the lie to the 
malicious slander that the Italian people had been brainwashed 
by fascism. The truth is the exact opposite. The very generation 
that was reared under fascism comprised the backbone of the 
Partisans. Nor did the Italian people allow the monarchy to 
cover its complicity with fascism simply by changing sides in 
the midst of war. After 20 years of fascist rule the Italian 
workers went straightaway to take destiny into their own hands. 
In Milan and Turin the workers occupied the factories, saved 
them from Nazi vandalism, and, reinforced by the Partisan 
brigades, tried to reorganize society on entirely new founda- 
tions. But the Communist Party policy which followed the 
Kremlin line ordered the committees to hand over their power 
to a “Popular Front Government.” 

ITALIANS KNOW COMMUNIST BETRAYAL 

If the Italian workers mistake Communist totalitarianism 
for Marxist liberation, it is because the Communist Party is not 
in power in Italy and therefore the Italians do not know this 
party as the workers in Russia and the satellites know it — 
as their exploiter and oppressor. But the Italian people are not 
without experiences of their own, including the sight of the 
Communists voting with De Gaspari to incorporate in the 
republican constitution the Lateran pact made by Mussolini with 
the Vatican. The fully counter-revolutionary role of Russian 
Communism was first clearly seen in Western Europe when it 
brutally suppressed the Hungarian Revolution and its Workers’ 
Councils. Thousands upon thousands of members of the Italian 
Communist Party tore up their membership cards. 

No one is asked to put blinders on and fail to recognize 
that the Italian Communist Party, with a little less than two 
million members, is still the largest in Western Europe. Neither 
should one forget the fact that the social composition of the 
Italian CP has undergone a change, and that inevitably the 
deepest layers of the Italian workers will come into conflict 
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Excerpts From the Preface 
Published in the New Edition 


The Nassau Pact — while "ad- 
vertised” as the grand design 
of the United States to decrease 
| the likelihood of nuclear war 

\ by preventing the creation of 

“six or seven nuclear powers 
\ in Europe,” as Kennedy put it 

— has, in fact, only increased the 
dangers of world holocaust by 
i making nuclear armament a 

multilateral affair at "cut-rate” 
Prices so long as it is under 
NATO control. By the terms 
of the Pact, the U.S. would sup- 
ply both Britain and France 
with Polaris missiles, which 
they would then arm with their 
own nuclear war-heads, and 
eventually incorporate into a 
super-national NATO nuclear 
force — whose supreme com- 
mander has always been an 
American. 

The “b a r g a I n-basement” 
approach and the blunt, busi- 
ness-like way the terms were 
set forth underlines the speed 
with which Kennedy wants 
Europe efficiently armed and 
ready. It is precisely what re- 
veals the closeness of the war 
\ each side is preparing for. 

\ The assertion of American 

\ leadership over the “Atlantic 

\ Community” has had two as- 

...J pects. In his famous Fourth of 

July speech in Philadelphia 
last year, Kennedy called for 
a “concrete Atlantic partner- 
ship” based on a “declaration 
of interdependence . . . between 
m the new union now emerging 
If in Europe and the old American 
union founded here 175 years 
y a, ago.” It was not long before 

I became clear that the part- 

l IHL A I Ul ULU nership Kennedy was talking 

■m t -j rj j • • about was to be one in which 

1C 111 ew Cjdltion America would be the senior 

partner, and Europe would have 


am 


suiting no one. 

I UNILATERAL 
MULTILATERALISM 
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should' one forget the fact that the social composition of the By GAETANO ARFE the absence of a crystallized f 0 r all the talk of “nartnershin ’’ 

Italian CP has undergone a change, and that inevitably the There was . time in Italv orthodoxy and unchallengeable h THK • , £ „ 

deepest layers of the Italian workers will come into conflict , . a me in Ita y a au th 0 rity which would have . , ' * al , iy cai ' le 

with the Communist bureaucrats, topped by Togliatti and his Ion £ period — in whieh the ide- "supervised” it by destroying ?? °, c . er ’ Kennedy made 

cohorts. The polarizing forces which would attract the Italian ologieal discussion within the and excommunicating all here- “is decisions unilaterally, con- 

workers away from the Communist stranglehold can be nothing ... „ , , , , ti „. suiting no one. 

short of a total philosophy in the full tradition of Marxist soclaJ, ' st movement had an 

Humanism. ample, continuous and lively. The consequences of this au- 

YOUTH, WORKERS POSE PHILOSOPHIC QUESTIONS development, not always with thoritarian involution in the MUL TILATERALISM 

The totality of the world crisis compels the re-examination oIear -sightedness or originality ideological discussion are mani- The growing arrogance of 
which guide man’s practice. Two of the ways in which the of thought, but always with a fest as soon as one examines the Kennedy ’. s , man “ er was nowhere 
maturity of our age helps this re-evaluation are the following: sincere desire for truth and sta te of affairs in Italv todav “f 1 '® , evld ? nt u th ?“ in the TV 
1) the youth are searching intensely for a road out of a world with courageous imnartialit.v 116 1 allalrs ln itaJ .v today, ln terview he held with news- 

they did not make; and 2) the working class is beginning to pose whatever we more than fifteen years after men summarizing his first two 

questions of great philosophic importance. In this respect the d debated we debated th “ Liberation years in office. He said blunt- 

American workers, confronted With Automation in a way that . aeDaled • • • we debated . h tn 

Europe is not yet faced, have an important contribution to make, within an atmosphere which was Marxism can still be shown to y a e ” 1 * ee raucn to 

Automation, the ultimate in machine production which has not poisoned by suspicions and have survived through time, to warrant any turther meeting 

dominated man has by now created mass unemployment as a slander. Reformists of right and be capable of new original de- witn Knrusncnev at this point, 
permanent feature. Thereby it has raised the relationship of of the left, revoluntionary syn- velopments on the basis of many He t . showed 1118 . obvious im- 
the employed to the unemployed to alienated labor. Specifically, dicalists, pure and “impure” decades of historical experience patlence with Britain and Eu- 

the American workers are grappling with the following dues- dues oi Historical experience 0 „ the ma tt e r of defense 

Hons; What kind of labor should man perform? Why should “f ‘T i ’ !I? 1U , tl0msts , ? nd ° f en0rmous ^P^tance, but He C ompIained th a t the Sd 
science be allowed to do all our thinking for us when it cannot voluntarists > orthodox and fac- only on the condition that the 

put a man to work, although it can send him up to the moon’ tionalistic communists, all kept debate, however bitter it may Stat ? bas bee “ carrying the 
Can’t the division between mental and manual labor be open a wide and free discussion be, shall take place in an atmos- wnoie Duraen tor 17 years— 
abolished? whose threads have, unfortun- phere free from the poison of glvi “§ Europe back their ‘pros- 

The intellectuals cannot forever remain insensitive to a , tely ’ been cut off for more insinuation and calumny, and on ^ff. 1 y ' V1 e ^Lir.shaU 
these impulses from below which go to make up a veritable than a decade “ ow - a “ d whose the condition that the tactics of w !,, l , ey nave “ 1 even been 
movement from practice to theory. echoes in political life are now silence with which, for lack of willing to accept Britain into 

MARXISM SHEDS LIGHT dm grists silent . . . anything better ’ bothersome dleir Common Market. It was 


movement from practice to theory. 

MARXISM SHEDS LIGHT ON CRISIS 

We liye in “a birth-time of history and a period of transition” 
such as characterized the age in which Marx lived. Only ours is 
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anything better, bothersome V 7f s 


■nffUnu. „ • A BU Ule d se in wmen Marx Hved. Only ours is The Marxism of that era wit- was likewise clear that much 

but tha ™f the Orienfand the^eonl^nf if West ern c iyilization neS sed such a great and varied Jt W U1 not be easy to achieve as they might not like it, every- 


y nuu b wuuictauuic it — . j . . _ _ . 

! criticism is suffocated, is re- clear that Kennedy intended to 
pudiated. set tae hne for everybody. It 

was likewise clear that much 
It will not be easy to achieve as they might not like it, every- 


(Continued on Page 8) 


I phere of internal freedom, in I 


ation is improved in respect to 

Continued on Page 8 


DeGaulle, whose arrogance, 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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Then and Now 

Article Creates 
Much Dissent ion 

By the Old-Timer 

(Employed as a postal clerk in 
Denver, Colo., at the end of World 
War I, the Old-Timer creates a 
furor by writing an article blasting 
racial discrimination, and intended 
for publication in the nationally 
circulated Postal Worker. The arti- 
cle continues.) 

I have forgotten his name 
long since, but the local repre- 
sentative of the Postal Worker 
at the time was a pleasant, 
broad-minded, sincere city car- 
rier, who congratulated me on 
my article. He said that it was 
rare for an ordinary member 
to write for the paper, and 
when one did it made him feel 
happy. He would see that it got 
published. 

Somehow or other the article 
made the rounds long before it 
got to the Postal Worker. The 
membership, the union officers, 
the personnel of the Denver 
Office, both day and night 
workers, read it, discussed it, 
and made conclusions about it ; 
and about whether or not it 
should be published. 

Pressures were' brought to 
bear on the local representative 
of the Postal Worker from both 
those who wanted the article 
published and those who feared 
its publication would lead to an 
investigation by federal authori- 
ties. The man told me he would 
resign as local editor rather 
than do anything to keep the 
article from being published. 
He did resign as local repre- 
sentative of the paper, but at 
the same time maintained that 
the article should be published. 
PKESSUKE APPLIED 

Until the next union member- 
ship meeting took place, the j 
pressures were brought to bear 
on the local’s officers and on 
me. I was working on the' night 
shift on incoming parcel post 
in the basement with “Swede” 
Larsen, a former sailor, when 
a delegation of four or five of 
my night shift buddies from up- 
stairs decided that discussion 
had gone its length and that 
direct action was necessary. 

Certain Post Office person- 
nel had done some effective 
agitating before the clerks re- 
ferred to here came down to 
more than see me. They didn’t 
ask me to change the article, 
they told me to. 

I told them that to the best 
of my abilities I had presented 
facts and that I could not alter 
facts without changing the 
meaning of the article, and that 
until and unless they could 
show me wherein the facts were 
wrong, the article would have 
to remain intact, even if this 
meant the breaking of my neck 
or the pummeling of my body. 

I told them that such an act 
would defeat its own purpose, 
since it would certainly pro- 
voke a scandal — the very thing 
they were afraid of anyhow. 

A FIGHTER 

The delegation looked at 
each other. I do not recall any- 
one of theta uttering a w r ord at 
this juncture. They went back 
upstairs. The Swede and I pro- 
ceeded with our work as if 
nothing had happened. 

The one who had spoken up 
for the delegation spoke up at 
the membership meeting of the 
local union when the question 
of replacing the representative 
of the Postal Worker became 
the order of the day. Much to 
the surprise of nearly everyone 
(including me) he nominated 
me for the job with the follow- 
ing brief speech: “Anyone who 
will fight like him for those 
poor black devils will fight for 
us too.” 

I declined the nomination, 
not because’ of dread to accept 
the responsibility of local edi- 
tor, but because — as X explain- 
ed before the local meeting — 
I was loaded down with studies 
at the University of Denver. I 
did want to make my grades. 
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The Quandary of Britain 


By Harry McShane 


Glasgow, Scotland — The 
recent remarks by Dean 
Acheson regarding Britain’s 
role in the world did more 
good than harm. What he 
said highlighted a position 
of which many in this coun- 
try were only vaguely 
aware. The Prime Minister, 
in a half-hearted reply, re- 
ferred to some important 
events in British history, 
but' his hurried visits to 
DeGaulle and Kennedy 
were evidence of how well 
he realizes the situation in 
which Britain finds herself. 
It explains his desperation 
to bring Britain into the 
Common Market. 

It is a considerable time since 
the British Government showed 
such signs of alarm as it is 
doing at the present moment. 
Despite all the measures taken 
to improve the economic posi- 
tion of the country, the num- 
ber of unemployed continues to 
increase. For the sixth time 
since April, last year, the Gov- 
ernment has reduced the in- 
terest on loans. It has brought 
down purchase-tax rates and 
now proposes to raise the bene- 
fits to the unemployed and the 
old-age pensioners. Despite all 
these measures, it seems cer- 
tain that the unemployment 
figures will continue to increase 
ill the coming months. 

THE LABOUR LEADERS 

The careerist politicians on 
the Labour side are rubbing 
their hands with glee. Hugh 
Gaitskell decided to visit the 
areas affected by serious unem- 
ployment. He cannot go because 
of an attack of pleurisy. His 
place will be taken by George 
Brown, the deputy leader of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party. 
This man talks a lot, but he 
will not, and cannot, promise 
that a Labour Government will 
solve the unemployment prob- 
lem. 

Apart from the fact that it is 
a world problem, it is inevitable 
in the society we live in, and the 
Labour Party cannot, even if it 
so desired, do anything abont it. 

If only the workers will look 
to Parliament for a solution, 
and do nothing about it them- 
selves, both Macmillan and 
Gaitskell will be very happy. 
The trade union leaders are 
working on various Government 
bodies with the aim of securing 
increased production. Some of 
them are asking that ships be 
scrapped so that workers will 
be employed building new ones | 
to take their place, more speed- 
ily than ever before. 

THE WORKERS WILL ACT 

The trade union leaders are 
unanimous in their condemna- 
tion of unofficial strikes, even 
strikes against redundancy. The 
Communist Party, in a resolu- 
tion to be submitted to its Con- 
gress at Easter, wants to tie 
the shop stewards closely to the 
official trade union machine, 


panied by deterioration in the 
Labor Movement. This does not 
mean that the position is hope- 
less. The lessons of past strug- 
gles have not been lost on the 
British workers. They will find 
their way to organized action 
alongside their fellow workers 
in other parts of the world. 

The present position cannot 
continue for long. The outcome 
will vindicate the stand taken 
by Marxist-Humanists. Events 
show our analysis to be cor- 
rect. That strengthens our con- 
fidence in the coming of the 
new society. 


ON THE LINE 


Another Glass Job Death 
At Chrysler Highland Park 

Detroit-MTor the second time we are forced to 
write about the Glass Department at the Chrysler High- 
land Park Plant. The reason is the same, another 
worker’s death — the fourth, which happened during the 


holiday season. 

The workers in the depart- 
ment, as well as others in the 
plant, are excited, angry and 
deeply concerned. These work- 
ers in Department 9848 have 
ceaselessly demanded of both 
the company and the union to 
clear up any possible dangers, 


British Worker Reports 


Hideous Production Line 
Conditions at Ford Plant 


London, England — The 
sorry state of affairs at 
Ford’s still drags on. The 
company has just reported 
a boom year, production 
up, profits up. Yet they 
still want more blood from 
their workers. 

At first, 700 workers were 
to be laid off. All the men in 
the P.T.A. plant who had only 
a year or two before becom- 
ing due for superanuation (be- 
ing pensioned off), shop stew- 
ards, all “obstructionists,” etc., 
were to be sacked. The men 
returned to work after a nine- 
day strike, feeling dejected. 

UNION LEADERS 
BLAST STRIKERS 

The men were all ready for 
battle. I told my friends I 
didn’t think there would be any 
official strike and that the 
unions would sell their mem- 
bers at any price to keep pro- 
duction going. At the time 
they weren’t quite convinced, 
in spite of AEU leader Carron 
and NUGMW Mathews attacks 
and villification of the men 
when they walked out, before 
even bearing the men's case. 


We hear that AEU Boss 
Carron has now been 
knighted and is now Sir 
Carron. Mathews of the 
NUGMW has got himself a 
plum job as a personnel 
relations advisor in indus- 
try, apart from the fat pen- 
sion salary he receives from 
the NUGMW, I wonder how 
members of that union feel 
about their union subs help- 
ing to make a least one seat 
“on the board” even softer. 
Maybe a union officer’s fan- 
ny is more delicate. After 
all, that’s where he has his 
brains. 


Although the shop stewards 
committees still call for an of- 
} ficial strike, union leaders 
keep talking. This in my opin- 
! ion is because Fords dropped 
and opposes action by the shop a cl ™ g T Jhey thought orders 

stewards themselves. It is clear I would ^ acken ’ In f ea f denla " d 

increased, so most of the 700 

men were recalled and scores 


that the existing parties have 
nothing to offer the workers. 

It is obvious that the decline 
of capitalist Britain is aecom- 


of new men taken on. 
Discipline has been tighten- 
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ed in the P.T.A. department. 
37 men, 12 of whom are shop 
stewards and committeemen, 
and the other 25 men 55 to 
65 years old, due for pension 
soon, are still out oq the coals. 
Although the company pays the 
men 11 — 10 — 10 per week while 
their future is decided on, it 
is clear that Fords is getting 
its money’s worth, as these 
men, focal points of workers’ 
resistance to slavery, are ren- 
dered impotent and Fords can 
use the workers unmercifully. 

VICIOUS PRODUCTION 
INHUMANITY 

One instance I heard of in 
PTA department was how one 
man, having received a head 
injury at work, was refused 
permission to go for first aid 
treatment. Dazed and in 
agony, he carried on working, 
blood running down his head 
and neck. After a While he 
couldn’t stand it any more and 
went to the First Aid unit 
where he had three stitches in- 
serted in his wound. On re- 
turning to his line he was taken 
to the supervisor’s office and 
given his cards. He was told 
he was being sacked for “leav- 
ing the line without permis- 
sion.” 

Requests for relief to visit 
the toilet are denied. Some de- 
partments are more strict than 
others in this. Men have to 
work in agony because a quick 
dash to the urinals means the 
sack. One man, after two 
hours of misery, his bladder 
nigh on bursting, just Urinated 
on the floor because he couldn't 
hold out any longer. He got 
the sack there and then. 

Speed up is worse. At one 
time, after clocking out we 
would run like the devil to get 
out of the factory. We were out 
the gates faster than it takes 
to corrupt a union official. 
NOW, our legs ache, oar backs 
ache, and a steady walk — as 
fast as we can — is all that is 
possible. A full day’s slavery 
takes all the go out of one. 

ALL LEFT JOBS 

In spite of the hideous at- 
tempts at animalizing human 
beings, we still have a hit of 
pride. “Crooking” the job is 
commonplace. More repairs and 
old rubbish comes off the line 
than ever before. 

Recently in one department, 
the men’s tea break was cut 
from ten to eight minutes. So 
they all shot off to lunch break 
two minutes early- It was spon- 
taneous; every man had the 
same idea. Other sections near- 
by thought there was a strike 
or something wrong, so they 
all left their jobs at the same 
time. 

The supervisor was furious, 
but the deed was done. May- 
be he thought it healthier for 
him to pass off the incident, 
for he took no action against 
the men. 


to make the job safe for human 
beings to work and live out 
their lives in a peaceful and 
orderly manner. 

By now it’s reasonable to 
conclude that the Chrysler 
Corp. is deaf to the appeals of 
the workers, while the union 
representatives continue to say 
what they are going to do — 
but do nothing. 

DANGEROUS SOLUTION 

The workers in Department 
9848 are worried about the 
solution in the tanks that the 
rubber stripping is placed in to 
soften it for molding around 
the wing vent window. This 
chemical solution gives off 
vapors, especially when it be- 
comes stagnant, and workers on 
the glass jot) say the ventila- 
tion does not take the vapors 
off, but rather spreads it over 
the department. 

The solution is so powerful 
that it can take the skin cff of 
the hands of workers if they 
are not protected. 

Before, the company only had 
two large solution tanks on the 
job. They have added several 
more smaller ones, which also 
added more problems on the 
question of the solution and 
the gases and vapors ascending 
from them. 

DESTROY EVIDENCE 

After the death of the last 
worker, the union was talking 
about calling in State Safety 
inspectors. The company heard 
about it, and drained the tanks, 
replacing the solution. 

“They just got rid of the 
evidence," said one worker, 
“and it was so easy for them 
to do.” 

The thing abont this work 
that makes it so tough is that 
it is a high-production job. 
Everywhere in the plant that 
is a high-production area you 
can be sure of two things; 
safety goes out the window and 
the speed-up is man-killing. 

“If that had been a woman 
that died instead of a man,” 
another worker angrily stated, 
“we could have forced the com- 
pany and union to do some- 
thing. I don’t know why there 
should be any difference if it’s 
a man or woman, life is prec- 
ious to everyone. But somehow 
there isn’t the same feeling 
about it if it’s a man that keels 
over. And one thing is for sure, 
if we don’t get together and 
do something about this our- 
selves, nothing is going to he 
done.” 

CLEAN FOR SUPER 

This is certainly true, and 
the hypocrisy of safety in the 
plant can be seen clearly from 
what is going on in one aisle 
in Plant 3. The superintendent 
over the whole plant walks 
down this aisle every day, going 
from his office to the executive 
restaurant. There is one man 
on a machine scraper who 
scrapes that one aisle clean 
every day. It’s become a joke to 
the workers, who keep making 
cracks, wondering how long the 
floor is going to hold up under 
this scraping. But the aisle is 
kept spic and span — for the 
superintendent. 

For the workers, however, 
it’s an entirely different story. 
In the machine shop, for ex- 
ample, it’s filthy, with oil, scrap 
and dirt all over the place. 
Nothing is done about this area. 

But here’s an idea for work- 
ers who want a clean place — 
just convince the superintend- 
ent that he should come down 
your aisle on his way to the 
executive restaurant. 
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SUPPLEMENT 


Emancipation Proclamation - 100 Years After 

American Civilization on Trial 

STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL EDITORIAL BOARD 

Part 1 


“Back in 1831, when the 
LIBERATOR was founded, 
William Lloyd Garrison chose 
for its banner, ‘The world is 
my country.’ What was then a 
wish is today a necessity. 
What was the center of the 
struggle then — the abolition 
of slavery — now encompasses 
man’s inhumanity to man in 
all his other dimensions. Short 
of a new human dimension, 
we will retrogress to the times 
of those slave revolts. It is for 
this reason we have repro- 
duced, on page 1, the great 
leader of Negro slave revolt, 
Nat Turner. These are the 
true traditions of the freedom 
fighters of today, white and 
Negro. No need for eloquence 
for those abroad. What is 
needed is freedom HERE.” 

OLD ENGRAVING from the 
Schomburg Collection in New 
York City, depicts the discovery 
of Negro slave revolt leader, Nat 
Turner, in 1831.. 


How Much Has The South Changed? 



Picture and Editorial Excerpt Reprinted from News & Letters, October, 1962. 


The Compelling 
Issues at Stake 

American Civilization is identified in the con- 
sciousness of the world with three phases in the 
development of its history. 

The first is the Declaration of Independence and 
the freedom of the thirteen American colonies from 
British imperial rule. 

The Second is the Civil War, which, though it 
“sounded the tocsin for the European working 
class”, (1) itself remained so unfinished a revolu- 
tion that, to this day, the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion has as great an air of unreality about it as it 
had on the day, January 1, 100 years ago, when 
it was first proclaimed. 

The third is mass production and world power 
Which is presently being challenged by the coun- 
try that broke America’s nuclear monopoly — Rus- 
sia — and which makes an atomic holocaust very 
real. 

The Negroes' Vanguard Role 

So persistent, intense, continuous, and ever- 
present has been the self -activity of the Negro, be- 
fore and after the Civil War, before and after World 
War 1, before, during, and after World War II, that 
the second of the three historic landmarks in the 
development of American Civilization has become 
the gauge by which the others are? judged. Thus 
Little Rock reverberated around the world with 
the speed of Sputnik I, equally with it shared world 
headlines in 1957, and more effectively than it, 
gave the lie to the American claims of superiority 
and democracy. 

President Kennedy asked that this entire year, 
1963, the' centennial of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, be devoted to its celebration. Cliches strutted 
out for ceremonial occasions cannot, however, hide 
today’s truth. Because the role of the Negro re- 
mains the touchstone of American Civilization — 
and his struggle for equal rights today belies their 
existence — paeans of praise for the Emancipation 
Proclamation can neither whitewash the present 
sorry state of democracy in the United States, nor 
rewrite the history of the past as if Abraham Lin- 
coln would have issued that Proclamation had the 
Southern secessionists not been winning the bat- 
tles and the Negro not been pounding down the 
doors of the Northern armies demanding the right 
to fight. 

The Civil War remains the still unfinished revo- 
lution 100 years after, as the United States is losing 
the global struggle for the minds of men. 

By 1960, the year when no less than 16 new 
_ African nations gained their independence, the 
activities of the American Negroes had developed 
from the Montgomery, Alabama, Bus Boycott in 
1956, the year of the Hungarian Revolution, to 
the Sit - Ins, Wade - Ins, Dwell - Ins, North and 
South. By 1961 it reached a climax with the Free- 
dom Rides to Mississippi. This self activity has not 
only further impressed itself upon the world’s 
consciousness, but also re’ached back into white 
America’s consciousness. The result has been that 
even astronaut Walter Schirra’s 1962 spectacular 
six orbital flight became subordinate to the courage 
of James Meredith’s entry into the University of 
Mississippi. 

In a word, the new human dimension attained 
through an oppressed people’s genius in the strug- 
gle for freedom, nationally and internationally, 
rather than either scientific achievement, or an 
individual hero, became the measure of men in 
action and thought, white and Negro, on a national 
as well as international scale. It has always been 
so: the Inner conflict has made the Civil War tower 
above the first American Revolution which achieved 
freedom from outside, foreign rule. 

The vanguard role of an oppressed people’ has 
also put white labor in mass production to the 
test. And it has put a question mark over the con- 
tinuous technological revolutions, brought to a 
climax with Automation and nuclear power. For, 
without an underlying philosophy, neither the ma- 
chine revolutions nor the splitting of the atom can 
produce anything but fear — fear of unemployment 
in the one case and fear of war in the other. 

As was evident by the Negro’s attitude in World 
War II, nothing can stop him from being the bit- 
terest enemy of the existing society. In the midst 
of the war, the Negro broke out in a series of 
demonstrations in Chicago, Detroit, New York as 
Well as at army camps. Along with the miners’ 
general strike that same year, these were the first 
instances in United States history when both labor, 
White and Negro, and the Negro as the discrimi- 
nated-against minority, refused to call a halt either 
to the class struggle or the struggle for equal 
'rights. Both forces challenged their own State as 


well as Communist propagandists who had declared 
the imperialist war to have become one of “national 
liberation” which demanded subordination to it of 
all other struggles. 

Birth of Abolitionism 

Despite the mountains of books on the Civil 
War, there is yet to bo a definitive one on that sub- 
ject. None is in prospect in capitalist America. 
Indeed it is an impossibility so long as the activity 
of the Negro in shaping American Civilization re- 
mains a blank in the minds of the academic his- 
torians. The bourgeois historian is blind not only 
to the role of the Negro but to that of the white 
Abolitionists. Mainly unrecorded by all standard 
historians, and hermetically sealed off from their 
power of comprehension, lie three decades of 
Abolitionist struggle of whites and Negroes that 
preceded the Civil War and made that irrepressible 
conflict inevitable. Yet these are the decades when 
the crucible out of which the first great indepen- 
dent expression of American genius was forged. 

Except for songs like the undying ballad about 
John Brown’s body lies a’moldering in the grave, 
only passing references to the Abolitionist move- 
ment appear. Clearly no unbridgeable gulf sepa- 
rates this type of history-writing from totalitarian 
Russia’s infamous rewriting of its revolutionary 
history. Literary historians, like Vernon L. Par- 
tington in his Main Currents in American 
Thought, did, it is true, recognize that the soil 
which produced a Ralph Waldo Emerson produced 
also a William Lloyd Garrison. 

Essayists like John Jay Chapman go a great de'al 
further than Professor Partington, He sides with 
the Abolitionist against the great literary writers 
comprising the Transcendentalists. “The Transcen- 
dentalists,” write’s John Jay Chapman (2) “were sure 

of only one thing that society as constituted 

was all wrong. The slavery question had shaken 
man’s faith in the durability of the Republic. It 
was therefore adjudged a highly dangerous sub- 
ject . . . Mum was the' word . . . from Maine to 
Georgia.” 

To this he contrasts William Lloyd Garrison’s 
tinging proclamation: “I will be as harsh as truth 
and as uncompromising as justice. On this subject 
(slavery) I do not wish to think, speak or write 
with moderation. I am in earnest — I will not 
equivocate — I will not capitulate — I will not re- 
treat a single’ inch — AND I WILL BE HEARD!” 
(Emphasis William Lloyd Garrison’s.) 

In the 1921 preface to his biography of Garri- 
son, Chapman boldly claims “that the history of 
the United States between 1800 and 1860 will some 
day be rewritten with this man as its central 
figure.” This certainly separates Chapman deci- 
sively from the established historians who “analyze” 
Abolitionism as if it comprised a small group of 
fanatics removed from the mainstream of Ameri- 
can Civilization. Chapman certainly believed the 
Abolitionists to be' the true molders of history. 


Such writing, however, remains a history of great 
men instead of great masses of “common men.” 

The Abolitionists, however, saw theimselves dif- 
ferently. The great New Englander, Wendell Phil- 
lips, was fully aware of the fact that not only Negro 
leaders like Frederick Douglass or Harriet Tubman, 
but white Abolitionists like himself and even the 
founder of the LIBERATOR, William Lloyd Garri- 
son, were “so tall” because they stood on the shoul- 
ders of the actual mass movement of slaves follow- 
ing the North Star to freedom. Without the con- 
stant contact of the New England Abolitionists with 
the Negro mass, slave and free, they would have 
been nothing — and no one admitted it more freely 
than these leaders themselves. The Abolitionists 
felt that strongly because they found what great 
literary figures like Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne, 
Melville and Whitman did not find — the human 
force for the reconstruction of society. 

This is what armed them 100 years ago, with a 
more accurate measure of “the Great Emancipator” 
than those today, though the latter write with hind- 
sight. This is what gave them the foresight to see 
that the Civil War may be won on the battlefield 
but lost in the more fundamental problem of re- 
constructing the life of the country. This is what 
led Karl Marx to say that a speech by Wendell 
Phillips was of “greater importance than a battle 
bulletin.” (3) This is what led the great Abolitionist, 
after chattel slavery was ended, to come to the labor 
movement, vowing himself “willing to accept the 
final results of a principle so radical, such as the 
overthrow of the whole profit-making system, the 
Extinction of all monopolies, the abolition of 
privileged classes . . . and best and grandest of all, 
the final obliteration of that foul stigma upon our 
so-called Christian civilization, the poverty of the 
masses ...” 

The American Roots of Marxism 

The spontaneous affinity of ideas, the indepen- 
dent working out of the problems of the age as 
manifested in one’s own country, and the common 
goal made it inevitable that the paths of Karl 
Marx, who was to head the first International 
Workingmen’s Association, headquartered in Lon- 
don, and those of the American Abolitionists should 
cross. 

Deep indeed are the’ American roots of Marxism. 
Since Marxism is not only in books but in the daily 
lives of people, one must, to grasp its American 
roots, do more than inhabit ah ivory tower . Far, 
however, from heeding Wendell Phillips’ admoni- 
tion that “Never again be ours the fastidious 
scholarship that shrinks from rude contact with the 
masses”, American intellectuals have so adamantly 
sought escape from reality that they have become 
more conservative than the politicians. To use an- 
other expression of the great Phillips, “There is a 
class among us so conservative, that they are afraid 
the roof will come down if you sweep the cobwebs.” 

This characterizes our age most accurately. It 
applied just as appropriately to the post-Populist 
end of a dream era as the country turned the comer 
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of a new century with racism rampant not only in 
the South but North because capitalism, now that 
it reached a new stage of monopoly, found it “sim- 
ply liked the smell of empire.” (4) By then Phil- 
lips, and la tel - Marx, were long since dead. 

Fortunately, however, Marxism, being a theory 
of liberation — not even the Communists who have 
usurped the banner of Marxism and transformed it 
into its opposite, (5) can change that — its ‘Human- 
ism (6) springs ever anew in the activities of today, 
and not only in the struggles of minorities, or on the 
production line, but on the campus. Youth have 
ever been in the forefront of liberation struggles. 

The Two-Way Road to 
African Revolutions 

Fully to understand today’s activities — and that 
is the only meaningful way to celebrate the. cen- 
tennial of the Emancipation Proclamation— we must 
turn to its roots in the past. This is not merely to 
put history aright. To know where one has been 
is one way of knowing where one is going. To be 
able to anticipate tomorrow one has to understand 
today. One example of the dual movement — the 
pull of the future on the present and its link to the 
past— is the relationship of the American Negro to 
the African Revolutions. Because it is easy enough 
to see that the United States Supreme Court which, 
in 1954, gave its decision on desegregation in 
schools is not the Court which, 100 years before 
proclaimed the infamous Dred Scott decision, there 
are those who degrade today’s self-activity of the 
Negro, as if it is not it — the self-activity — but Ad- 
ministration policy, which is changing the status 
of the American Negro. ' 

They point to the Cold War and the need for 
America, in its contest with Russia, to win “the 
African mind.” There is no doubt that the Cold 
War influenced the decision of the Supreme Court. 
Neither is there any doubt that the African Revolu- 
tions were a boon to the Negro American struggles. 
But this is no one-way road. It never has been. 
For decades, if not for centuries, the self-activity 
of the American Negro preceded and inspired the 
African Revolutions, its leaders as well as its ranks, 
its thoughts as well as its actions. The relationship 
is to and from Africa. It is a two-way road. This 
too we will see more clearly as we return to the 
past. Because both the present and the future have 
their roots in a philosophy of liberation which 
gives action its direction, it becomes imperative 
that we discover the historic link between philo- 
sophy and action. 


I. Abolitionism, First Phase: From 
“Moral Suasion ” to Harper’s Ferry 


The African, brought here as slave against his 
will, played a decisive role in the shaping of 
American Civilization. 

Some (7) there are who feel it is wrong to begin 
the Negro’s history in America with his arrival here 
as a slave in 1619 since he had reached these 
shores long before then — with the discovery of the 
neW world, in fact, mainly as servants or, in some 
cases, in the entourage of the explorers them- 
selves. It is certainly true that in the first quarter 
of the 17th century there were as many as 10,000 
free Negroes in the United States. This is not the 
point, however. The point is that in slave revolts, 
first and foremost, in appeals of free Negroes, in 
the runaway slave being “conducted” North via the 
Underground Railway by fugitive ex-slaves, the 
Negro, free or slave, but especially slave, was deci- 
sive in the course American development fol- 
lowed. 

The Ambivalence of the 
Declaration of Independence 

It was the Negro’s will to be free, not his alleged 
docility, that inspired the first draft of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in which Thomas Jefferson 
lashed out against King George III for conducting a 
“cruel war against human nature itself, violating 
its most sacred rights of life and liberty in the 
persons of a distant people who never offended 
him, captivating and carrying them into slavery in 
another hemisphere’ . . .” 

Upon the insistence of the Southern delegation 
at the Continental Congress, this paragraph was 
stricken from the Declaration. In this first burial 
of full freedom’s call lies imbedded the social 
conflict which parades under the cloak of “state’s 
rights’’ and bears the barbarous visage of Governor 
Ross Barnett of Mississippi. 

All the same, though the concrete was expunged 
from the 1 Declaration of Independence so that its 
abstractions of freedom could fit the context of 
a slave society, so overpowering were its implica- 
tions that it sounded alike the tocsin for the Euro- 
pean revolutions of the late 18th century and the 
continuous revolts in this country, whether that 
of Shay’s Rebellion of free farmers in Massachu- 
setts, or the beginnings of independent working- 
men’s parties in Philadelphia and New York, or 
slave revolts in the South. The constant stream 
of runaways played a key role in impelling civil 
war. Ross Barnett’s predecessor in office 100 years 
back. Governor Quitmar, complained that between 
1800-1860 the South had lost more than 100,000 
slaves, valued at 30 million dollars. __ 

The cotton gin had signalled not only the con- 
tinuance of slavery in the 1790’s, but the grafting 
upon it at the turn of the 19th century, of all the 
added evils of commercial capitalism. The decade 
of 1820-1830 marked the birth of industrial capi- 
talism so that Cotton was now King not only in 
the plantation economy, and in trade, but in New 
England textile and industry and politics in general. 
Cotton as King made and unmade presidents and 
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induced so great a national conspiracy of silence 
that it poisoned the young democracy. As Wendell 
Phillips put it, “Cotton fibre was a rod of empire 
such as Caesar never wielded. It fattened into 
obedience pulpit and rostrum, court, market-place 
and college and lashed New York and Chicago to 
its chair of State.” 

Yet, by sharpening antagonisms and social con- 
flicts, “the cotton fibre’’ produced the most glori- 
ous page in American history, that written by the 
Abolitionists. 

Negro Slave Revolts had reached a certain stage 
with Denmark Vesey in 1824 which led to a new ap- 
proach to the attempts to gain freedom. An Under- 
ground Railway, which was neither underground 
nor a railway, was organized in 1825, to conduct 
runaway slaves to freedom in the North and in 
Canada. The following year the free Negroes or- 
ganized the Massachusetts General Colored Peo- 
ples Association. Its paper, appropriately called, 
FREEDOM’S JOURNAL, appeared in 1827, with its 
first editorial announcing, “Too long have others 
spoken for us.” 

David Walker's Appeal 

The most sensational response, however, was 
achieved by a single Negro named David Walker, ,. 
who, in 1829, published: Walker’s Appeal in Four* 
Articles: Together with a Preamble, to the Coloured 
Citizens of the World, but in particular, and very 
expressly to those of the United States of America. 

David Walker was a free Negro from North Caro- 
lina who had settled in Boston where he earned 
a living by collecting rags. His APPEAL was ad- 
dressed to the free Negroes. He took them to task 
for their meekness. He urged them to make the 
cause of the slave their own because the wretch- 
edness of the free Negroes’ conditions was due to 
the existence of slavery. 

Walker urged them to make freedom their busi- 
ness. He pointed to the superiority of Negroes, in 
numbers and in bravery, over the white's. He took 
the great to task as well. In response to Thomas 
Jefferson, who had referred to the Negro’s color 
as “unfortunate”, David Walker shouted “My Colour 
will yet root some of you out of the very face of 
the earth ! ! ’. America is more our country, than 
it is the whites — we have enriched it with our blood 
and tears.” 

So extraordinary was the impact of this pamphlet 
that legislatures in the South were called into spe- 
cial session to enact laws against free Negroes as 
against slaves for reading it. They put a price of 
$3,000 on the head of its author. Nevertheless, 
50,000 copies of this 76-page pamphlet were sold 
and circulated from hand to hand. Those who could 
not read had others read it to them. The South 
trembled at the simple words of an obscure Negro. 

Garrison's Liberator 

The vanguard role of the Negro in the struggle 
for freedom helped bring onto the historic stage 
the most extraordinary of all phenomena of Ameri- 
can Civilization: New England Abolitionism. The 
year that William Lloyd Garrison (8) founded the 
LIBERATOR, 1831, was the year also of the last 
and greatest of Negro slave revolts — that of Nat 
Turner. The Cambridge Modern History tells us: 

“The insurrection was at once attributed to 
Negro preachers and ‘incendiary publications’ such 
as Walker’s pamphlet and the Liberator ... To 
attack the Liberator now became habitual in all 
Slave-holding States. The corporation of one city 
forbade any free Negro to take a copy of it from 
the post-office. A vigilance committee in another 
offered $1500 for the detection and conviction of 
any white person found circulating copies. The 
governors of Georgia and Virginia called on the 
mayor of Boston to suppress it; and the legislature 
of Georgia offered $5,000 to any person who should 
secure the arrest and conviction of Garrison under 
the laws of the State. 

“Undeterred by these attacks, Garrison gathered 
about him a little band of Abolitionists, and towards 
the close of 1831 founded at Boston the New Eng- 
land Anti-slavery -Society, and in 1833, at Phila- 
delphia, the American Anti-slavery Society.” 

Abolitionism: A New Dimension 
of American Character 

Nothing since has superceded this merger of 
white intellectual with the Negro mass with the! 
same intense devotion to principle, the same inti- 
macy of relations of white and black, the same un- 
flinching propaganda in face of mob persecution — 
and even death — the same greatness of character 
Which never bent during three long decades of 
struggle until the irrepressible conflict occurred, 
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and even then did not give up the fight but sought 
to, and succeeded in transforming it, from a war 
of mere supremacy of Northern industry over 
Southern cotton culture to one of emancipation of 

slaves. 

The movement renounced all traditional politics, 
considering all political parties of the day as “cor- 
rupt.” They were inter-racial and in a slave society 
preached and practiced Negro equality. They were 
distinguished as well for inspiring, aligning with, 
and fighting for equality of women in an age when 
the women had neither the right to the ballot nor 
to property nor to divorce. They were interna- 
tionalist, covering Europe with their message, and 
bringing back to this country the message of the 
Irish Freedom Fighters. 

They sought no rewards of any kind, fighting 
for the pure idea, though that meant facing the 
hostility of the national government, the state, the 
local police, and the best citizens who became the 
most unruly mobs. They were beaten, mobbed and 
stoned. 

These New England Abolitionists added a new 
dimension to the word, intellectual, for these were 
intellectuals, whose intellectual, social and political 
creativity was the expression of precise social 
forces. They gloried in being ‘the means” by which 
a direct social movement expressed itself, the move- 
ment of Slaves and free Negroes for total freedom. 

Pacifist though they were in philosophy, they 
lined up with John Brown. Perhaps that explains 
why, despite the great native tradition of Abolition- 
ism some of today’s Negro leaders <have traveled 
instead to India in search of a philosophy of non- 
violence. 

Wendell Phillips’ eloquence explains why the 
pacifists of that day came to the defense of the 
great martyr: “Harper’s Ferry is the Lexington of 
today ... Suppose he did fail . . . There are two 
kinds of defeat. Whether in chains or in laurels. 
Liberty knows nothing but victories. Soldiers call 
Bunker Hill a defeat; but Liberty dates from 
it ... ” (9) 


II. Abolitionism, Second Phase: 
T he Unfinished Revolution 


On January 11, 1860, Marx wrote to Engels: “In 
my opinion, the biggest Things that are' happening 
in the world today are, on the one hand the move- 
ment of the slaves in America started by the death 
of John Brown, and, on the other, the movement 
of the' serfs in Russia . . . 1 have just seen in the 
Tribune that there has been a fresh rising of slaves 
in Missouri, naturally suppressed. But the signal 
has now been given.” (10) 

When the young Marx first broke from bourgeois 
society and elaborated his philosophy of Humanism 
in 1844, hd paid little attention to the remains of 
chattel slavery. Now, however, Marx kept his eyes 
glued on the movement of the Negro slaves. When 
the Civil War broke out, and “the Great Emancipa- 
tor” did all in his power to limit it to a white man’s 
war for Union, Marx began to popularize the 
speeches and analyses of the Abolitionists, especially 
those Wendell Phillips wrote against the Northern 
conduct of the war. “The President has not put the 
Confiscation Act into operation ... He has neither 
insight nor foresight . . .1 know Lincoln. I have 
taken his measure in Washington. He is a first-rate 
second-rate man.” 

Because Lincoln’s main strategic concern was to 
conciliate the so-called “moderate” border slave- 
states that remained in the Union, he wanted 
neither to free the slaves nor allow them to parti- 
cipate in the war as soldiers. Lincoln nullified the 
two attempts by generals on the spot (John C. Fre- 
mont in Missouri and General David Hunter in 
Georgia, Florida and South Carolina) to issue their 
own emancipation proclamations. As late as 1862, 
when Horace Greeley as editor of the Tribune pub- 
lished “A Prayer of 20 Millions” for the' abolition 
of slavery, Lincoln replied: “My paramount objec- 
tive is to saye the union, and is not either to save 
or destroy slavery.’’ 

This denotes the first phase of the long Civil 
War which lasted four years and cost the lives 
of a million men. Phillips maintained that if it had 
been fought as a war of liberation — and the Negroes 
Were pounding at all the doors. North and South, 
to let them fight — it could be easily won in a few 
months. When military expediency, however, dic- 
tated a change in course, Phillips maintained that 
“In this war mere victory on a battlefield amounts 
to nothing, contributes little or nothing toward end- 
ing the war . . . Such an aimless war I call wasteful 
and murderous.” 

When Engels too fe'ared that things were going 
so badly for the North, that it would lose the war, 
Marx wrote: “A single Negro regiment would have 
a remarkable effect on Southern nerves ... A war 
of this kind must be conducted on revolutionary 
lines while the Yankees have thus far been trying 
to conduct it constitutionally.” (11) 

Finally, on January 1, 1863, Abraham Lincoln 
issued his Emancipation Proclamation. It was no 
ringing declaration: his compromisist words moved 
gingerly to free only those slaves in the rebellious 
states. As one historian recently put it, it was “as 
emotional as a bill of sale.’’ (12) 

The Turning Point 

Nevertheless it is the turning point. This second 
stage of the war altogether transformed its charac- 
ter. The passing of this year in the Civil War 
outlines the contrast of centuries. Negroes flocked 
into the Army, battles began being won. Wendell 
Phillips declared: “I want the’ blacks as the very 
basis of the effort to regenerate the South!” 
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THE TERRIBLE SHAME OF AMERICA 


The kidnap-lynching of 
14-year-old Emmett Till in 
Mississippi and the acquit- 
tal of the two white men in 
the trial that followed, have 
thrust the shame of Amer- 
ica nakedly before the 
world . . . 

“Negroes are determined 
and the terror can’t stop 
them . . . The terror arises 
because the handwriting is 
on the wall for the wreck- 
ing of the Southern system 
which has lasted for gen- 
erations.” 
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On the other side of the channel, though their 
livelihood as textile, workers depended on Southern 
cotton, monster demonstrations of English workers 
were held to stop their ruling class from intervening 
on the side of the Bourbon South, whose cotton 
kingdom supplied Britain’s textile barons the raw 
materials for their world-dominating industry. A 
nc'w decade had indeed dawned in the world with 
the outbreak of the Civil War in the United States, 
the insurrection in Poland, the strikes in Paris, and 
the mass meetings of English workers who chose to 
starve rather than perpetuate slavery on the other 
side of the Atlantic. The actions culminated in the 
establishment of the International Workingmen’s 
Association, headed by Karl Marx. 

From the first, Marx took the side of the North, 
though, naturally as we saw, he was with Phillips” 
criticism of the conduct of the war, rather than with> 
the President, of whom he had written to Engels: 
“All Lincoln’s acts appear like the mean petti- 
fogging conditions which one lawyer puts to his 
opposing lawyer. But this does not alter their his- 
toric content . . .The events over there are a world 
upheaval.’’ (13) 

He therefore separated himself from some (14) 
self-styled Marxists in the United States who evad- 
ed the whole issue of the Civil War by saying they 
were opposed to “all slavery, wage and chattel." 
(in the name of the International, Marx' wrote Lin- 
coln, “While the workingmen, the true political 
power of the North, allowed slavery to defile their 
own republic; while before the Negro mastered 
and sold without his concurrence they boasted it 
the highest prerogative of the white-skinned laborer 
to sell himself and choose his own master; they 
were unable to attain the true freedom of labor or 
to support their European brethren in their strug- 
gle for emancipation, but this barrier to' progress 
has been swept off by the red sea of civil war.” 

As Marx later expressed it in CAPITAL, “In 
the United States of North America, every inde- 
pendent movement of the workers was paralyzed 
so long as slavery disfigured a part of the Repub- 
lic. Labor cannot emancipate itself in the white 
skin where in the black it is branded. But out of 
the death of slavery a new life at ohee arose'. The 
first fruit of the Civil War was the agitation for 
the eight-hour-day that ran with the seven-leagued 
boots of the' locomotive from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from New England to California. The Gen- 
eral Congress of Labor at Baltimore (August 16, 
1866) declared; ‘The first and great necessity of the 
present, to free the labor of this country from capi- 
talistic slavery, is the passing of a law by which 
eight hours shall be the normal working-day in all 
states of the American Union. We are resolved to 
put forth all our strength until this glorious result 
is attained.’"” 

Soon after the war and the abolition of slavery, 
Abolitionism as a movement vanished from the 
scene. Of all its leaders, Wendell Phillips alone 
made the transition to the labor movement. The 
four million freedmen remained tied to cotton cul- 
ture and therein lies imbedded the roots of the 
Negro Question. 


HI. Revolution and Counter- 
Revolution, in the South 


The ignorant white mobs, instigated by the 
Faubus’s, Boss’s and their ilk in the Deep South 
who have been on the rampage ever since the 
1954 United States Supreme Court decision to 
desegregate schools, may not know it, but the 
free public education from which they want the 
Negroes excluded, was first instituted in the South 
by the Negro during the much-maligned Recon- 
struction period. The Negro and white legislatures 
of the post-Civil War period gave the South the 
only democracy it had ever known — and has since 
forgotten. (15) 

No one can rewrite history, which records that 
also for the first time, universal manhood suffrage 
as well as equal political, civil and legal rights for 
its citizens then became a way of life for the 
South. That such elementary democracy had to be 
brought there on bayonets and then only after the 
white supremacist secessionists were finally de- 
feated in a bloody war lasting four years is only 
further proof of the philosophy of unfreedom of 
the aristocratic South that lorded it over the bent 
back of human beings reduced to slavery. Even as 
an unfinished revolution the achievements of the 
Civil War cannot be expunged from the historic 
record which is reflected -in the 13th, 14th and 
15th Amendments added to the Constitution by a 
radical Republican Congress and approved by the 
Whole nation and which, once and for all, not 
only abolished slavery' and thereby achieved Union 
but guaranteed freedmen and all citizens their 
full civil rights. 

No one can rewrite history, which, unfortunately, 
also records that these were virtually nullified once 
the Army was withdrawn. The counter-revolution 
in the South, however, was not of regional make 
only, although it was instigated there by the slavoc- 
racy which lost the war but won the peace once 
they learned to accept the dictates of Northern 
capital. In enacting the infamous “Black Codes,” 
the unreconstructed South knew it could do so 
with impunity once the Army was out. The with- 
drawal of the Army was not, however, the cause, 
but the consequence of the new, expansive develop- 
ment of Northern capitalism and the betrayal of 
four million newly-freed human beings who did 
not own the land they tilled. 

The Betrayal (16) 

The three basic constituents of the betrayal, that 
is to say, the unfinished state of revolution, were: 
(1) the freedmen did not get “the 40 acres and 
a mule” they were promised; (2) the old slave owners 


did get back their plantations and thus the power 
to institute a mode of production to suit cotton 
culture; and (3) the crop lien system was introduced 
with “new” labor; share cropping. 

The revolution swallows its own children only 
as the historical concentration of a daily phenome- 
non:dead labor — machinery, technology, industry 
— requires as its life-blood, the exertions, capacities , 
and life activity of the living laborer. This is re- 
vealed in a most cataclysmic fashion at the birth 
of bourgeois society. In its “re-birth,” in the 
ultimate climax of the striving for economic 
autarchy at home and abroad, the same historic 
drama is repeated on a new scale; the violence and 
chicanery is all the greater to incorporate the living, 
rebellious laborer into the newly expanded, newly 
centralized machinery of production and of society. 
It is marked by the all-consuming nature of its 
apparatus and by the sharply defined limits set 
upon the mass initiative. 

Historians who state that “the Negro problem” 
is rooted in slavery, and stop there, fail to see 
the crux of the question. The “stigma” of slavery 
could not have persisted so long if the economic 
remains of slavery had not persisted. Within the 
economic remains of slavery the roots of the Negro 
Question do lie, but that has nothing to do with 
racism and everything to do with the state of 
backwardness of the econcxny of cotton culture. 

Economic Backwardness 

It is this backwardness of the agricultural econ- 
omy which led Lenin, in his 1913 study, “New Data 
on the Laws of Development of Capitalism and 
Agriculture,” to remark about “the striking simi- 
larity between the economic position of the Amer- 
ican Negro and that of the former serf of the 
central agricultural provinces in Russia.” Even in 
Russia, where there was some fraudulent attempt 
to give the serf the land, it was impossible for the 
Russian serf to rise above the needs of the back- 
ward economy. All the more where the Negro did 
not get his “40 acres and a mule.” Cotton remain- 
ing dominant, semi-feudal relationships were in- 
evitable. The division of labor set up by the cotton 
economy may not be disturbed. The social relations 
arising on the basis of the cotton economy remain 
“less changed than the soil itself on which the 
cotton is grown”. (17) 

Naturally the infamous “Black Codes” which the 
plantation owners now enacted and were free to 
execute and “the gentleman’s agreement” with 
Northern capital, as well as with the help of the 
KKK, paved the royal road back for white suprem- 
acy South. But once we place the problem in its 
proper economic framework, the human factors can 
emerge and then we see the limitations of all laws, 
written and unwritten. Nowhere is this clearer 
than in the benighted South as the counter-revolu- 
tion comes into head-on collision with masses in 
revolt in the decade of the 1880’s and 1890’s and 
Populism sweeps the South. When this new' attempt 
at revolutionary change occurred, “the boss and 
black” relationship was fully dominant. 


The Boss and Black Relationship 

The cropper has neither control of the nature 
of his crop nor the marketing of it. The cropper 
owns nothing but his labor power, and must part 
with half of the crop for “furnishings.” Somehow 
the rest of the crop seems likewise to go to the 
merchant upon whom he depends for his every 
purchase of clothing, food, implements and fer- 
tilizer. The cropper is charged exhorbitant prices 
hut he must not question the word of the boss who 
keeps the books and makes the “settlement,” at 
which time the cropper finds himself in debt and 
thus unable to leave the land. 

To this day more than one-third of the croppers 
is one and "one-half years behind in debt. The 
“plot” for the maintenance of “white supremacy” 
in the South arose from the actual process of cot- 
ton production. There was a “gentleman’s agree- 
ment” that Southern industry — textiles' — develop 
— under the conditions that it leave untouched the 
black labor supply of the plantations. 

When the New Deal came South, “the paternalism 
of the planter, the dependency of the tenant so 
meticulouslv maintained, the stern objections on 
the part of the landlord to any change in the 
traditional relationship” (18) made it difficult and in 
some cases Impossible for the Government to 
deal with the cropper directly. The fear of the 
planter that the cropper be removed from his in- 
fluence and learn that he is not personally depend- 
ent upon him set up well-nigh insurmountable 
barriers to the cropper’s getting any benefits from 
the A.A.A.. Nothing fundamental changed in 
Southern agriculture during the half century that 
separates the year of betrayal, 1877, from the years 
of the New Deal. 

The county agent in charge of the A.A.A. pay- 
ments, for instance, had to make the credit store 
the point of distribution of A.A.A. checks. The 
result was that the merchant retained the check 
either for “unpaid debts” or for “future furnish- 
ings” to his tenant. Or the merchant would suggest 
that the cheeks be given to him outright. Under 
the prevailing relationship in the rural South, 
such a “suggestion” is tantamount to an edict that 
the Government agent has to obey. 

The prevailing relationship which makes such 
a suggestion a law is known as the “boss and black,” 
relationship, and its economic root is the cotton 
culture. That is so pervading a relationship that 
it still holds though cropping is no longer an 
exclusively Negro occupation — there are in the old 
South now five and a half million white tenants 
to over three million Negro tenants, though of the 
croppers the Negroes still constitute the majority. 

“The old boss and black attitude,” write the 
authors of the most concise economic study of 
cotton culture, “pervades the whole system. . . . 
The fixed custom of exploitation has carried over 
to the white tenant.” (19) 

As we wrote at the time of the New Deal, “What 
the Southern Block believes in Congress may 
irritate the sensitive ears of the Harvard man in 
the White House, but when he comes down South 
they tell him what to do.” Nothing has changed, 
in the two decades since, except that JFK, instead 
of FDR, now occupies the White House. 


Page Six 


Peasant Revolts, New and Old 

Surely today, when in every country in Latin 
America, in the Middle East, in Asia, in Africa, 
the cry is for agricultural reforms — and a never- 
ending deluge of American books keep preaching 
for it “so that Communism should not be the victor” 
—surely we ought finally to understand the relation- 
ship of land and peasant in our own South and not 
keep piling stupidity upon stupidity to explain away 
“the Negro Question.” Once Congress in 1867 failed 
to pass Thaddeus Stevens’ Land Division Act which 
would have given each freedman 40 acres and $50 
for a homestead, the rest was inevitable. 

This was not the first — nor the last-betrayal of 
the peasantry. Long before United States capital 
wrote this infamous chapter for an unreconstructed 
South, the peasant revolts that had been betrayed 
in Europe signalled the same retrogressive develop- 
ment for its societies. To just such a betrayal of 
peasant revolt during the Lutheran Reformation 
Marx attributed the state of backwardness of the 
Germany of their day. In his Peasant Wars in 
Germany, Frederick Engels, the lifelong collaborator 
of Karl Marx, pointed out that it was not only the 
peasants who were betrayed when they did not get 
the land during the 16th century German Reforma- 
tion, but Germany itself “disappeared for three 
centuries from the ranks of countries playing an 
independent part in history.” 

In the case of the white supremacy Solid South, 
its re-establishment, at first, was short lived The 
j violent KKK lynch lawlessness, rope and faggot rule 

was shaken to its very foundations within one short 
decade after the removal of the Union Army. This 
revolutionary upheaval came from within, not 
without. It arose out of the great discontent of the 
farmers With the new form of monopoly planter- 
merchant-railroad vested interests which brought 
the “new South” its greatest crisis. Populism spread 
like a prairie fire bringing the “Solid South” a more 
fundamental challenge than even the Civil War. 

Black and White Unity and 
Million Forgotten Negro Populists 

Most amazing of all was the organization of the 
National Colored Farmers’ Alliance. Just as the 
history of the slave revolts, when it was finally 
revealed, put an end to the myth of Negro docility, 
so this still little-known glorious chapter puts an 
end to the myth that the Negro “can’t be organized.” 
Think of it: 

At the very height of the prejudice-ridden post- 
Reconstruction period, when the South was sup- 
posedly solidly white in thought and action, the 
Populist movement that was sweeping the country 
found its most radical expression in the South. 

The National Colored Farmers’ Alliance alone 
numbered one and one-quarter million members 
and, although separately organized from the white 
agrarians, waged their class battles as one. It was 
a power to be reckoned wi.h both in state and 
national politics, and was instrumental in the 
elections of Populist governors as well as national 
and state representatives. 

“Now the People’s Party says to these two men," 
the reference was to one white and one Negro, and 
the speaker was white Georgian Tom Watson; “You 
are kept apart that you may be separately fleeced 
of your earnings. You are made to hate each other 
because on that hatred is rested the keystone of the 
arch of financial despotism which enslaves you both. 
You are deceived and blinded that you may not see 
how this race antagonism perpetuates a monetary 
system which beggars both.” 

Fantastic as it may sound coming from the mouth 
of one who, with the turn of the century, was to 
become the typical white supremacist characteristic 
of one who, with the turn of the century, was to 
the height of the Populist groundswell in the South, 
not only spoke that way but acted as the Abolition- 
ists in their day had. When a young Negro preacher, 
f H. S. Doyle, was threatened with lynching, Watson 

not only hid him in his home, but sent a call for 
Populists to protect him. Farmers rode all night 
to get there, and with arms stacked on Watson’s 
veranda, and fully 2,000 farmers there as a defense 
guard, Watson said; “We are determined that in this 
free country that the humblest white or black man 
who wants to talk our doctrine shall do it, and the 
man doesn’t live who shall touch a hair on his head, 
without fighting every man in the People’s Party.” 

Watson made hundreds of such speeches in the 
decade of the 1890’s. He spoke repeatedly from the 
same platform with Negro speakers to mixed 
audiences of Negro and white farmers, all on the 
theme of the need of white and Negro solidarity to 
fight “the money kings” who are to use “the acci- 
dent of color” to divide the unified struggles; “This 
is not a political fight and politicians cannot lead 
or direct it. It is a movement of the masses, an 
uprising of the people, and they, and not the 
politicians, will direct it. The people need spokes- 
men, not leaders, men in the front who will obey, 
not command.” 

Here is how the distinguished Southern historian, 
C. Vann Woodward, no wild-eyed radical, sums up 
' the decade of the 1890’s in his study of Tom Watson, 
Agrarian Rebel: “Never before or since have the 
two races in the South come so close together as 
they did during the Populist struggles.” The unity 
of white and black was soon, in turn, shattered by 
tile combined interests of the Bourbon South with 
monopoly capital that had won the struggle over 
labor in the North, and spread its tentacles over 
the Caribbean and the Pacific. Monopoly capital’s 
growth into imperialism puts the last nail in the 
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coffin of Southern democracy and thus not only 
re-establishes racism in the South but brings it 
to the North. 

In this centennial of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, we must therefore take a look at “the smell 
of empire” that combined with the economic 
remains of slavery to establish racism as a “per- 
manent” feature of American life, even as European 
capital's carving up of Africa in the 1880’s estab- 
lished “the white man’s burden,” or racism, as the 
new feature for all of capitalist imperialism. 

One thing should be said for Abraham Lincoln. 
He had neither the smell for empire nor for 
monopoly capitalism. As a young Congressman, 
he opposed the Mexican-American War and thereby 
threw away his chances for re-election. As a mature 
man, just before his assassination, he looked askance 
at the beginnings of corporate capitalism; “I see 
in the near future a crisis approaching that un- 
nerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety 
of my country. As a result of the war, corporations 
have been enthroned and an era of corruption in 
high places will follow. The money power of the 
country will endeavor to prolong its reign by work- 
ing upon the prejudices of the people until all 
wealth is aggregated in a few hands and the Repub- 
lic is destroyed. I feel at the moment more anxiety 
for my country than ever before, even in the midst 
of war. God grant that my suspicions may prove 
groundless.” The suspicions were not groundless. 

(To Be Concluded Next Isue) 
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(1) Preface to Capital by Karl Marx. 

(2) The Selected Writings of John J. Chapman; 
Farrar, Strauss and Cudahy, New York. 
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Hill, 1951. 
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is why both of them remain mere sects and 
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An Appeal to Our Readers 


In this issue we bring you the first part of our 
newest News & Letters Special Supplement: The 
EMANCIPATION PROCLAMATION, 100 Years 
After. It draws together all the lines of theory and 
struggle for freedom which have gone into the 
making of the American mind. It shows how it came 
to pass that the Civil War remained an unfinished 
revolution, and why it is the urgent task of our age 
to fulfill the still unfulfilled promise of Emancipa- 
tion, in face of the world threat of Automation in 
general and in its most awful form of nuclear war. 

As part of meeting this urgent challenge of our 
age we propose to publish both Part I and Part II, 
which will appear in our February issue, in separate 
pamphlet form to give it the widest circulation and 
impact possible. We propose to publish our Eman- 
cipation Proclamation pamphlet in early spring. 

TODAY, the hundredth anniversary of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation is being celebrated by the 
deepened struggle for new human relations. Living 
history, not lifeless ceremony hinges the past to the 
future and girdles the globe. It raises the banner of 
Humanism in fitting tribute to Freedom Fighters 
all over the world. In word and deed they are part 
of the celebration. 

From South Africa, to South USA, from Hungary 
to Montgomery, Alabama, from the Congo and the 
Rhodesias, to Oxford, Mississippi and Albany, 
Georgia, the fateful conflict for a new world is 
taking place. The fate of humanity is in the balance 
— barbarism or freedom. 

OUR AGE can understand in living fullness what 
was only a passing thought in 1863: The first im- 


portation of slaves in chains into the new world in- 
dissolubly linked forever the fate of all races of man- 
kind and the future of all continents from the oldest, 
Africa, to the newest, North America, 

As we write in the Supplement, “Fully to under- 
stand today’s activities— -and that is the only mean- 
ingful way to celebrate the centennial of the 
Emancipation Proclamation — we must turn to its 
roots in the past. This is not merely to put history 
aright. To know where one has been is one way of 
knowing where one is going. To be able to anticipate 
tomorrow one has to understand today.” 

• It is why we participated in the Freedom 
Rides, and, with your help last year, published Free- 
dom Riders Speak for Themselves. 

• It is why we again appeal for your support 
confident that with it we will publish, this year, 
The Emancipation Proclamation, 100 Years After. 


News & Letters — 8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Michigan 

I enclose $. .......... .(cash, check or money 

order) to help publish the forthcoming News & 
Letters pamphlet. The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, 100 Years After. 


Name 


Address 
City .... 


.Zone. 


. State . 
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tory over Miss. State said, ‘You MUZZLING SCIENTISTS tional Security is that those 

know, it’s just like old times i who founded it, the upper level 

now’,” Bundy had the impudence to ; of Government — especially Ken- 
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as the age of the struggle for the minds of men. Intellectuals are 
there upon called to perform tasks far removed from any ivory 
tower. Marxists and non-Marxists alike have much to learn from 
Marx who, when asked why he had broken with bourgeois society , 
replied that to become a radical meant to grasp a thing at its 
root, and “The root of mankind is man.” 

Our life and times have opened up so many frontiers of 
scientific knowledge that we often forget that simple truth. Out 
of splitting of the atom came not the greatest source of energy 
for mankind, but the most destructive weapon. Since the Sputnik, 
statements from the rulers of Russia as well as America stress 
not .,o much the conquest of outer space as the fact that the forces 
which lifts these man-made satellites — ICBMs — can lift H-bombs 
across all frontiers, far from doing away with the barbarism of 
capitalism, private or state, science has brought humanity to the 
edge of the abyss. As the eminent bourgeois scientist, Dr. 
William Pickering, put it: No matter whose ICBM drops the first 
H-bomb, civilization itself is within “one half hour away from 
total annihilation.” 

The young Marx foresaw the impasse that science in a class 
society would reach. He wrote: “To have one basis for society, and 
another for science, is a priori a lie.” For Marxist and non-Marxist 
alike, isn’t it time to learn the methodology of one who foresaw 
so clearly the development of our crisis-ridden world? 

MAN, NOT MACHINES, IS BASIS FOR FREEDOM 

Surely when the destiny of civilization — not just in a rhetori- 
cal sense, but physically — is at stake, it is high time to end the 
illusion that machines, not men, will bring mankind its freedom. 

The genuine Italian Marxist can learn much both from Marx 
who fought the vulgar Communists of his day, and from Lenin who 
fought what he called the new Communist “passion for bossing.” 
This founder of the Soviet state was also its severest critic, in- 
venting new words, such as “communelies” (Communist lies) 
with which to express his criticisms. Without avail he warned that 
“History proceeds in devious ways,” and that the Communists 
must listen to the “sample class truth of the class enemy” when 
it writes that the Soviet Government “has taken the road that 
will lead it to the ordinary bourgeois state.” (See Lenin's Political 
Report to the Eleventh Congress of the Russian Communist Party, 
March 27, 1922.) 

Just as Marx had to fight the vulgar Communists who thought 
all ills of capitalism would be overcome with the abolition of 
private property, we must not fall into the trap of mistaking 
Communism’s “anti-capitalim” for any-other than what it is — 
thp full logical development of capitalism itself into state capital- 
ism. Marx’s point was that so long as machine is master of men, 
not man of machine, you will have capitalism, no matter what 
name you call it. To get rid of the perverse relations under capi- 
talism one must rid society of what is most degrading of all, and 
the cause of all other ills, the alienation of labor itself. At the 
root of alienation is the division between mental and manual 
labor which has characterized all class societies and reached its 
most monstrous form under capitalism. Where the laborer him- 
self is transformed into an appendage to a machine; all our senses 
are dulled. Only an entirely new, truly human society, wrote Marx 
“creates the rich and profoundly sensitive men.” Because Marx 
made the human being the subject of all development, he saw 
the emerging new society. 

Each generation must meet the challenge of its own times. 
Lenin was adamant on one point: the masses, not only as action 
but as reason would create a new society on totally new founda- 
tions. Either that, that is to say, either the population to a man 
(Lenin’s phrase) runs production and the state or you get a 
“return backwards to capitalism.” 

THEORY MUST MATCH GRANDEUR OF PRACTICE 

In our age of absolutes, when revolution and counter-revolu- 
tion, are so interlocked, it is not only the intellectual “in general” 
who must leave his ivory towers; so must the Marxist theoretician. 
The ceaseless repetition for the need of a vanguard party “to 
lead” has blinded him to the fact to which the mass of people 
arc not blind — that everyone is ready to lead them; nobody to 
listen to them. Yet the movement from practice during the past 
three decades has been ceaseless while the move from theory has 
been at a near standstill. What is there, in present-day theory, 
which matches the grandeur of the 1956 Hungarian Revolution? 

Each generation either meets the challenge of the times, or 
fades into oblivion. No one however, can have the illusion that 
our epoch marks the type of turning point in history where 
history fails to turn. On the contrary. This author feels that 
the Italian people, inheritors of its own rich traditions of cultural 
humanism and mass movements of liberation have a great con- 
tribution to make to the creation of a new Humanism which is 
founded on the Marxist theory of liberation that “the freedom of 
the individual is the basis of the freedom of all.” 

MARXISM AND FREEDOM is a theoretical contribution 
toward that end. It has a three-fold purpose: 1) to reestablish th e 
Humanism of Marxism as it developed in the period of the class 
struggles during Marx’s maturity, 1843-83; 2) to get to the roots 
of the philosophic foundations of that great divide in Marxism- 
Leninism, especially on the so-called vanguard party to the masses 
in the period of 1903-1923; and 3) to analyze the problems of our 
own age. While this part, of necessity, centers in Russia and 
America— the two poles of state capitalism contending for world 
domination-— the two worlds of capitalists and workers in each 
country is such that it has an application also to Italy. 

April, 1959 — Raya Dunayevskaya 
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only a few years ago. Even in 
Italy, in fact, the burning wind 
of Stalinism has passed through, 
destroying the seeds and drying 
up the land. It is a heavy herit- 
age which we have yet to get 
over. 

* * * 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s book, 
that Nuova Italia is presenting 
to the Italian public, can be 
classed among the contributions 
to this endeavour, which will 
undoubtedly be long and hard. 

It is a book in which, in our 
opinion, it is possible to find 
the voices of ideology, lacks in 
documentation, partial and even 
ineonsidered judgments, and 
yet it is a book founded on first- 
hand and originally thought-out 
knowledge of the most import- 
ant Marxist literature, which 
never makes an ostentation of 
superfluous references to make 
a better case for the thesis 
maintained, which goes straight 
down the line of tightly knit 
and passionate thought from 
which suggestions, indications 
for research and working hy- 
potheses come forth ceaselessly. 

It would be unfair to attribute 
to Mme. Dunayevskaya’s work 
only a function of stimulating 
thought and reconsideration, 
which is already something 
worth while. The sections about 
Marx, which constitute the 
nucleus of the book and justify 
its title, are singularly rich and 
penetrating, particularly valid 
today when, with a gross de- 
formation of Marxism, people 
insist on identifying, so to speak, 
socialism with astronautioal 
feats; to make of technical pro- 
gress the basis of proof of the 
political and ethical superiority 
of a regime. The Marx of Dun- 
ayevskaya is the thinker, the 
agitator who fought for a world 
in which the freedom of the in- 
dividual would be the condition 
of the freedom of all . . . 

Raya Dunayevskaya has re- 
mained faithful to a libertarian 
interpretation of Marx, a well- 
motivated and well-founded, 
sharp and accurate analysis of 
the genesis and structure of his 
work from the philosophical 
writings of his youth to the 
three volumes of Capital. 

* * * 

From the theoretical point of 
view the most interesting ele- 
ment which we would like to 
point up is her energetic and 
constant re-immersion in the 
Hegelian roots of Marxism. . . , 

The theoreticians of the Sec- 
ond International were among 
those who gave in to the re- 
visionist temptations and ended 
up with a virtual amputation 
between Hegel and Marx. 
Lenin, on the other hand, in 
1914, having suddenly to face 
up to the fall of the Interna- 
tional did not give himself up 
to despair nor did he plunge 
himself immediately into action, 
but rather returned to the study 
of Hegel to come to the con- 
clusion that it is impossible to 
arrive at a correct understand- 
ing of Capital without first 
having studied the Hegelian 
logic. And in his famous Testa- 
ment, which by now is recog- 
nized as authentic by everyone, 
one of his last worries was 
that Bukharin, the main theore- 
tician of the party, did not 
really understand the dialectic. 

The same thing can easily be 
said about Stalin and all of his 
followers with the difference 
that they saw in the dialetic an 
element of danger for the ide- 
ology of the regime. It is not an 
accident that the least subtle 
and darkest of theoreticians of 
Stalinism, Andrei Zhdanov, felt 
the need at a certain point to 
invent a new dialectic law of 
criticism and self-criticism 
whose only value was to negate 
that of all the others. Marx 
himself, Dunayevskaya points 


out, does not escape unscathed i 
from ‘such a process of involu- 
tion. _ j 

These are remarks that de- 
seserve to be stressed because 
they are useful for restating, in 
its historical-ideological terms, 
the problem of the relationship 
existing between the ideological 
and political involution and they 
contribute furthermore to shed- 
ding light on phenomena in 
ways similar, which took place 
in Italy. ... 

Some day when it will be 
possible, with polemics aside 
and with the use of documenta- 
tion which we now lack, to write 
the history of Italian commun- 
ism over the past fifteen years, 
events of this nature will finally 
appear in their proper light. The 
publication of Gramsci’s works 
— not translated in the USSR as 
far as we know, except in frag- 
| ments — the exaggerated re- 
evalution of Labriola as an Orig- 
inal Marxist thinker will prob- 
ably appear as a timid and over- 
blown attempt, for the use of 
insiders, to save something from 
the deadly strangulation of 
Stalinist dogmatism. . . . 

* * * 

The first and last great libert- 
arian interpretation of Marxism, 
placed in reality and having 
become history, is, according to 
Dunayevskaya, Lenin’s . . ,j 

The conquests of the Revolu- 
tion did not survive very long 
after him. Vanquished Capital- 
ism re-constitutes itself, comes 
back in the form of State Capi- 
talism, dominated by the same 
laws which rule over bourgeois 
production, of the total and in- 
tegral exploitation of the 
worker. The bureaucratic and 
police - state degeneration of 
the political regime makes it 
possible for Capitalism, restored 
in all of its fundamental charac- 
teristics, to give birth to a caste 
which takes over completely the 
functions of the bosses and 
forges a totalitarian power 
which is able to subjugate to 
the “Plan” all of the productive 
forces, combining exploitation 
within the factory with forced 
labour, applied on a scale which 
has no historical precedent. . , . 

From this analysis, the fact 
becomes clear that Soviet in- 
dustrialization pushed to a 
feverish pitch and with im- 
pressive results was first of all 
the result of an intensive and 
brutal exploitation of the worker 
which placed the Soviet laborer 
in a relation to his State not dis- 
similar to that in which the 
Western worker found himself 
in relation to the boss in the 
most brutal times of the Indus- 
trial revolution . . . This ex- 
planation of the crimes of 
Stalin is certainly much more 
solidly founded than the one 
which attributes them to the 
madness of a bloody dictator in 
an essentially sound system. . . . 

* * * 

Dunayevskaya does not be- 
lieve that Stalinism represented 
only a simple episode in the pro- 
cess of involution of the Russian 
Revolution, but neither does she 
believe that we are reduced to 
the point of considering a 
“minimum programme.” Power- 
ful forces for freedom are in 
operation which have their com- 
pact nucleus in the working 
class, which have shown their j 


active and heroic presence in 
Germany, in Poland, in Hun- 
gary, in Soviet Russia itself, 
and in the ferment of the col- 
onial world. They will be the 
ones to find a solution to the 
contradictions of Capitalism, to 
blow up the despotic plan of 
the bureaucrats, to impose a 
plan founded on the free co- 
operation of labour. 

Dunayevskaya crocs not go 
further in her conclusions. The 
whole book, one could say, is 
like an extensive and justified 
introduction to the debate she 
proposes and whose theme is 
more or less this: On the basis 
of the Marxist tradition, libert- 
arian and internationalist, a new 
philosophy must be elaborated 
which will give a total sense of 
the crisis of the modern world 
and which will indicate the way 
of overcoming it. 

“The working class,” she 
wrote, “has not created a new 
society. But the workers have 
undermined the old one . . . 
The ‘vanguard,’ on its part, has 
done nothing. It is stuck 
in the mud of the old categor- 
ies, chief of which is ‘the Party 
to lead.’ ” To the movement of 
the workers from practice to 
theory, there must arise a cor- 
responding movement of the in- 
tellectuals from theory to prac- 
tice — so that their welding to- 
gether can take place so that a 
revolutionary force can re-con- 
stitute itself in all of its full- 
ness. 

* * * 

In such a presentation as the 
one we have just given, 
where we have gone beyond the 
limits prescribed by convention 
and which may also appear as 
an intervention in the debate, 
we feel that it is permissible to 
end with a hypothesis. ... It in- 
volves the State, whose prob- 
lems have traditionally been 
undervaluated by Marxist 
theory, which sees it as a mere 
instrument of class rule. The 
political nature of the State as 
represented by the regime of 
which it is an expression, con- 
stitutes at this point the crux 
of the problem. Democracy and 
totalitarianism, both present as 
tendencies in all of (he systems 
that rule the world, thus be- 
come the terms of the new 
contradiction. State Capitalism 
can give birth to the Communist 
planner, to the Fascist planner, 
and to the Rooseveltian planner. 

The appeal to the libertarian 
inspiration of Marxism which 
comes from Dunayevskaya’s 
book thus seems to us more than 
ever valuable, more than ever 
urgent. 

“The launching of satellites 
into space”— we read on the last 
page of the book— “cannot solve 
the problems of this earth. The 
challenge of our times is not to 
machines, but to men. Inter- 
continental missiles can destroy 
mankind, they cannot solve its 
human relations. The creation of 
a new society remains the hu- 
man endeavor. The totality of 
the crisis demands, and will 
create, a total solution. It can 
be nothing short of a New Hu- 
manism.” 

To be conscious of this task 
is already to be prepared to 
face it. 
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PART II 

Imperialism, Racism vs. 
Labor and Minorities 

“Subversive” is a favorite expression of the 
F.B.I., the Presidency, the Attorney General, ancl 
Congress. J. Edgar Hoover, John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy, Robert F. Kennedy, not to mention Congress 
and the mad dog it considers its watchdog — the 
House Un-American Activities Committee — are 
certainly armed with immense, with world-shaking 
powers, which they, in their search, harassment, 
and persecution of what they conceive to be sub- 
versives, use individually and collectively. 

Yet all these kings’ horses and all these kings' 
men can’t seem to uncover the most openly read 
and popular hate sheet calling itself “Rebel Under- 
ground,” circulated on the University of Mississippi 
campus, which highly touts such seditious issues 
as (1) calling for the execution of President Ken- 
nedy; (2) referring to United States Marshals exe- 
cuting a Supreme Court Decision for desegregating 
schools as “murderous paranoids”; (3) hinting, in 
no uncertain terms however, that Sidna Brower, the 
courageous editor of the student paper which dared 
criticize the mobs that reign over that campus, is 
a “foul” wench;” (4) making life an unbearable 
ordeal not only .for the Negro James H. Meredith, 
but for any whites whose attitudes are a shade 
less racist than their own moronic stew of bigotry; 
and (5) frothing at the mouth against “the anti- 
Christ Supreme Court.” This isn’t “just kids’ stuff.” 
This is the voice of those who were responsible 
for two actual murders, one of a foreign correspond- 
ent accredited, not to a battlefield in the Congo, 
but to the United States to report on “the American 
way of life.” This is the voice of the Governor, not 
only of Mississippi, but of Alabama; and the voice 
of their counterparts in the Southern bloc in Con- 
gress, as well. 

In January 1963, a new Governor came to the 
helm in a state that vies with the magnolia jungle 
as the staunchest outpost of racism on this side of 
diamond apartheid, shouting his sedition for all the 
world to hear. Not only, says this paragon of “law 
and order” in the state of Alabama, is he, Governor 
Wallace, for “Segregation today, tomorrow and for- 
ever,” but he will organize to spread this doctrine 
to the North. He judges by the manner in which 
the KKK, after World I, spread North. He forgets 
that this ambition of his is out of tune with these 
times — and beyond his capacities. This is so not 
because of the established powers at Washington, 
D.C., but because the self-activity of the Negroes 
has made it so. Indeed all this white Southern 
howling at the winds is due to the unbridgeable 
gulf between the post-World War I era and the 
post-World War II age when the Negro, far from 
running defensively away from lynching, has taken 
the offensive for his full rights on all fronts, and 
most of all in the South. 

In contrast to the initiative of the Southern Negro, 
the whole world is witness to the shilly-shallying, 
dilly-dallying of the Kennedy Administration. At a 
time when the world crisis and challenge from 
totalitarian Russia demands the very essence of total 
democracy, and his own “will” would like to express 
itself with a New England rather than a Southern 
twang, the peculiar American capitalism that has 
been both raised up, and thrown back by the 
belatedness of its revolution, compels him to bridle 
his “will.” Capitalism, not capitalism in general, but 
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American capitalism as it expanded after the Civil 
War, sharpened the basic contradictions of the 
historic environment in which it functioned for this 
capitalism was tied to the cotton plantations. As we 
wrote in Part I, “What the Southern bloc bellows 
in congress may irritate th e sensitive ears of the 
Harvard man in the White House, but when he 
comes down South they tell him what to do.” 

Of Patriots, Scoundrels 
And Slave-Masters 

For global power’s sake the Administration pres- 
ently tries to explain away the tortoise pace on th e 
civil rights front on the ground that, when the chips 
are down, the white South becomes at once trans- 
formed into “pure patriots.” Samuel Johnson has 
long ago noted that patriotism has ever been the 
last resort of scoundrels. Nowhere and at no time 
was this truer than in the benighted South of today. 

Even so conservative a writer as the Swedish 
scholar, Gunnar Myrdal, had to write that the war, 


which had increased the militancy of the Negro, 
had only one effect on the Southern white liberals 
— they refused to continue the little cooperation 
they had started with the Negro intellectuals against 
discrimination unless the latter accepted, nay, 
avowed, social segregation. So myopic of view is 
that region that the following passed for the words 
of a liberal! It is Mark Etheridge, ex-chairman of 
the FEPC, writing in The Virginia Quarterly of 
July, 1942: “There is no power in the world — not 
even the mechanized armies of the earth, the Allied 
and the Axis — which can now force the Southern 
white people to abandonment of social segregation. 
It’s a cruel disillusionment, bearing germs of strife 
and perhaps tragedy, for any of their (Negroes) 
leaders to tell them that they can expect it, or that 
they can exact it, as the price of their participation 
in the war.” Mr. Myrdal had to conclude on the 
following note: 

“ . . . The region is exceptional in Western non- 
fascist civilization since the Enlightenment in that 


AN APPEAL TO OUR READERS 


- In this issue we bring you the second part of 
AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL: The Eman- 
cipation Proclamation, 100 Years After. It draws to- 
gether all the lines of theory and struggle for free- 
dom which have gone into the making of the Amer- 
ican mind, and shows why it is the urgent task of 
our age to fulfill the still unfulfilled promise of 
Emancipation. 

As part of meeting that challenge, we propose 
to publish Part I, which appeared in the January 
issue, and Parts II, III and IV which appear as 
this special issue, in pamphlet-form. 

Too long has the truth of the American Negroes’ 
contributions to freedom in shaping the past and 
present history of this nation been disregarded, 


distorted or maligned by historians. This is . no- 
where seen more clearly than in Detroit, where the 
Negro community is rightly aroused and is at this 
moment organizing an offensive against the white 
supremacist interpretation of American history 
that runs rampant in the textbooks used to teach 
children in the Detroit school system. There is 
nothing that has ever been printed before that 
can more effectively destroy this kind of teaching 
of racial bigotry than the wide circulation and read- 
ing of this proposed pamphlet. 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL Is our 
true history. Help us to publish tbe pamphlet 
NOW by making your contribution as generous 
as possible. 
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it lacks every trace of radical thought. In the Smith 
all progressive thinking going further than ntfild 
liberalism has been practically non-existent foj a 
century.” (1) 

It should be obvious that the South’s patriotism 
lasts only so long as the Negroes don’t Insist that 
the white South give up its slave master mentality. 

The blindness to all this on the part of the 
Administration is self-induced even as its impotence 
is self-imposed. There is no need whatever for the 
Federal power — truly an awesome world might — to 
shy away at the challenge of a single state, espe- 
cially when that state is so dependent on military 
contracts from the Federal Government for the 
major part of what economic power it has, were it 
not for its own desire. The Ford management-trained 
Secretary of Defense can tell the President the 
exact extent of Federal aid if Mr. Kennedy didn’t 
know that— -and the politics behind it. 

“Aye, there is the rub!” This is what he sets, and 
it took a great deal of digging by his Harvard-trained 
historian to come up with the obscure, inconsequen- 
tial Lucius Q. C. Lamar as a “liberal” Southern hero 
of the past which the present needs to emulate. (2) 
It would have been a great deal easier to find the 
quotation from Wendell Phillips that told the simple 
truth: “Cotton fibre was a rod of empire such as 
Caesar never wielded. It fattened into obedience 
pulpit and rostrum, court, market-place and college 
and lashed New York and Chicago to its chair of 
State.” It still does. 

Though cotton is king no longer, the politics based 
on racism reigns supreme in the South and fills the 
Halls of Congress with the abnormal might that 
comes from despotic social relations, quasi-totali- 
tarian politics that would topple easily enough if 
the Negro got his freedom. But thereby would also 
be exposed the truth of American democracy: that 
the racism whiclf is the basis of the political rule 
of the South is acceptable to the North, and has been 
so ever since it withdrew the Federal troops from 
the South in 1877. 

Betrayal though that was of the Negro, it was in 
the interests not only of Southern polities, but of 
Northern capital. The counter-revolution came 
naturally to a capitalist government which had been 
compelled to issue an Emancipation Proclamation 
only because it couldn’t win the war without it. 
And now that it can’t win the Cold War without 
some show of democracy to its Negro citizens it is 
fully satisfied when it gains no more than token-ism. 
Because this is all it aims for, J. Edgar Hoover, 
(who won his. spurs finding “subversives in the 
underground” during the infamous Palmer Raids 
in the early 1920’s) cannot find the single sheet in 
the hands of students sitting ostentatiously in the 
sunshine on the benches of the Ole Miss campus. 
No wonder we have advanced so little from 1877 
when Union, “one and indivisible,” meant unity 
forged in the struggle against labor for imperialist 
adventures. To understand today’s racism as well as 
tokenism, it is necessary to return to that page in 
history when the “gentleman’s agreement” of 
Northern capital with the South set the stage for 
the unbridled violence against labor. 


1. Northern Labor Struggles 

to Break Capital’s Stranglehold, 
1877-1897 

1877, the year the Federal troops were removed 
from the South, was the year they were used to 
crush the railroad strikes stretching from Penn- 
sylvania to Texas. The Pennsylvania Governor not 
only threatened labor with “a sharp use of bayonet 
and musket,” but the Federal Government did 
exactly that at the behest of the captains of indus- 
try. The peace pact with the Southern bourbons 
meant unrestrained violence on the part of the 
rulers, both North and South, against labor. 

On the other hand, labor began the decade of 
the 1870’s in Europe with the Paris Commune, the 
first workers’ state in world history. So numerous 
were the American followers of the Paris Commune 
that Wendell Phillips said that all that was needed 
to meet a Communard is “to scratch a New Yorker.” 

The ruthlessness with which capital asserted its 
rule over labor that worked long hours for little 
pay, which was further cut at the will of the factory 
owners every time a financial crisis hit the coun- 
try, drove labor underground. The first National 
Labor Union had a very short span of life. The 
Knights of Labor that replaced it organized white 
and black alike, with the result that, at its height 
(1886) out of a total membership of one million 
no less than 90,000 were Negroes. Nevertheless, no 
Northern organization could possibly get to the 
mass base of Negroes who remained overwhelm- 
ingly, preponderantly in the South. For, along with 
being freed from slavery, the Negroes were freed 
also from a way to make a living. Landless were 
the new freedmen, and penniless. 

As the 1869 Congress Resolution of the National 
Labor Union put it, “American citizenship for the 
black man is a complete failure if he is proscribed 
from the workshops of the country.” When North- 
ern labor emerged as a new force in the 1877 
railroad strikes, Negro labor was still South and 
still in agriculture. 

The severe financial crisis of 1873 dealt a death 


blow to the Eight Hour Leagues, but not to the 
idea for an eight-hour day. In 1884 not only the 
idea, but the actions to put it into effect, were once 
again initiated, this time by the Federation of 
Organized Trades and Labor Unions of the United 
States and Canada, later to be known as the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. 

The struggle for the eight hour day during the 
decade of 1880’s, however, got a blood bath from 
the counter-revolution initiated by the capitalist 
corporations aided amply by the government. 
The anarchist labor leaders. Parsons, Spies, Fischer 
and Engel, were railroaded to the gallows. 


Southern plahtocracy. Despite the removal of the 
Federal troops, despite its now unlimited power, 
the violence of the KKK and the more bestial 
lynchings, the new South experienced a greater 
overturn in social relations than during the Civil 
War itself. And, as we saw in Part I of this 
Statement (News & Letters, Jan. 1963), this civil 
war didn’t come there on the point of a Yankee 
bayonet. It was internal and it succeeded in estab- 
lishing white and black solidarity under the banner 
of Populism, at the very time when ’ the class 
struggles in the North gave socialism its native 
roots among workers and farmers. 


The year was 1886, a year which became the 
divfding line in American labor. On the one hand, 
it was the year when no less than 80,000 were out 
on strike for the eight-hour day. On the other 
hand, it was the year in which the counter-revolu- 
tion succeeded in breaking the back of the most 
militant sections of the labor movement through 
the hanging and imprisonment of its leaders. 

It was the year the A.F. of L. “took over” the 
struggle for the eight-hour day. On the one hand 
it was undeterred by the hysteria or the backing 
away from the movement by the Knights of Labor 
which in that year reached its highest point of 
development and began its decline. On the other 
hand, the union restricted labor organization to a 
craft basis. Its reliance on the upper stratum of 
labor — its skilled trades — was to impel it toward 
“business unionism” and acceptance, with capital, 
of membership in so-called civic federations. It 
was itself involved in racism with its demand 
for the “Chinese Exclusion” act, not to mention 
racially separate locals for Negroes. Its disinterest 
in the unskilled was to cause such isolation from 
the Negro that it would become impossible to 
organize heavy industry without breaking away 
from that craft union stranglehold. 

And yet in the 1880’s it formed the transition 
from diffuse to concentrated labor struggles. Dur- 
ing the heart-breaking 1890’s such historic battles 
were fought as the steel battle of Homestead, Pa., 
1892; the silver mines at Coeur d’Alene in Idaho; 
and the great Pullman (Illinois) strike of 1894, led 
by Eugene V. Debs who, while in jail, was to be 
won over to socialism. As he put it: 

“In the gleam of every bayonet an:’ the flash of 
every rifle the class struggle was revealed. The 
capitalist class. The working class. The class 
struggle.” 

In retrospect, even bourgeois historians have had 
to record: “If the Homestead skirmish introduced 
the nation to the use of private armies by captains 
of industry, the Pullman conflict made it familiar 
with two powerful engines of the federal govern- 
ment — the judicial ukase, known as the writ of 
injunction, and the use of regular soldiers in indus- 
trial dispute.” (3) 

During the late 1880’s and 1890’s too, despite 
Gompers’ concept of “pure and simple trade 
unions” without political overtones, much less inter- 
national relations, it was the A.F. of L. which sent 
delegates to the newly formed second Marxist 
International and got it to approve the American 
suggestion for a general strike, world-wide if 
possible, for the eight-hour day. 

“Since a similar demonstration has already been 
decided upon for May 1, 1889,” read the Inter- 
national Resolution, “this day is accepted for the 
international demonstration.” As we see, far from 
May 1 having been “imported’.’ from Russia, it 
was exported the world over by American labor. 

Populism 

The unbridled violence of private capital — its 
Pinkerton detectives and armed thugs as strike- 
breakers; the Supreme Court, with its use of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act, not against the corpora- 
tions armed to the teeth, but against the unarmed 
strikers battling for the elementary right to a 
livelihood; all finding their full class expression 
in the use of troops by the Federal Government, 
compelled both labor and agriculture to challenge 
capital’s monopoly of the seats of governments. 
It did so with a new mass party — the People's 
Party — more popularly called Populism, which 
reached its highest point in the 1896 election. 

The class struggles of the two decades, 1877 to 
1897, had shaken up capital. While labor did not 
succeed in freeing itself from capital’s stranglehold, 
it had seriously challenged its dominance. During 
the same period agrarian discontent resulting from 
the agrarian depressions of the ’80’s and ’90’s 
completely overturned the uninhibited rule of the 


Intellectual Ferment 

The emergence of labor as a new power affected 
every aspect of life. The resulting intellectual 
ferment gave birth to muckrakers as well as 
theoreticians, to writers of utopias as well as such 
professional associations as the American Economic 
Association (AEA). The associations were bom 
under a leadership that stressed the need to 
abandon ruthjless “laissez faire,” and instead “to 
humanize” economics. s 

As founder of the AEA, Richard T. Ely had praised 
Marx’s CAPITAL as one of the “ablest politico- 
economic treatises ever written.” His colleague, 
John R. Commons, laid entirely new foundations 
for a world view of American history with his 11 
volume Documentary History of Industrial Society 
and two volume History of Labor. He had also laid 
a totally new basis for education with his advice to 
his students ‘ho visit workingmen in thpir homes 
and to join a labor union for only then could the 
needs and aspiration of the working class be really 
understood” since “books did not teach and educated 
man did not 'know reasons for workingmen’s be- 
havior.” (4) 

The penny-a-liners, however, followed big capital 
in judging Richard T. Ely’s The Labor Movement 
in America as “ravings of an anarchist or the dream 
of a socialist.” 

The fathers of American sociology were certainly 
not unaware of the class struggles and the need 
to humanize social relations. As against the penny- 
a-liners, the muckrakers even more than sociologists, 
historians and theoreticians did indeed produce as 
great a disturbance in “public opinion” as the labor 
struggles did in inspiring the formation of profes- 
sional movements and, above all, establishing their 
own political movement. 

It was not any single event like the utopias 
spawned by Bellamy in his Looking Backward, or 
a theory like Henry George’s single tax (though his 
Progress and Property certainly stirred up a polit- 
ical movement), or an expose of Standard Oil by 
Henry Demarest Lloyd. (5) In Wealth Against Com- 
monwealth his exposure of private capital was inter- 
laced with attacks on legislature, like the statement 
that “Standard Oil had done everything with the 
Pennsylvania legislature except to refine it.” 

It was that all together their attacks on “invisible 
government” — monopoly’s stranglehold on all life 
— brought to the light of day the corruption in gov- 
ernment, shook up legislatures as well as public 
opinion. Unfortunately the muckrakers were so busy 
searching for the invisible government . that they 
didn’t see the very visible march of monopoly toward 
imperialism. They wanted government “cleansed^ of 
corruption.” not shorn of its organism, its class 
composition, even as the professional societies wished 
to “humanize” economics, not to establish a hu- 
manism, that is to say, a classless, non-exploitative 
society. Monopoly’s expansion into imperialistic ad- 
ventures took them by surprise. 


2. Ris e of Monopoly Capital 

The United States’ plunge into imperialism in 
1898 came so suddenly that Populism hardly noticed 
it. Although for a decade and more Populism had 
fought monopoly capital which gave birth to imper- 
ialism, it was not weighted down by an awareness 
of any connection between the two. This was not 
the result only of the deflection of the struggle of 
the people vs. monopoly into the narrower channel 
of free silver vs. banker. Behind the apparent sud- 
denness of the rise of imperialism stands the spec- 
tacular industrial development after the Civil War. 
The unprecedented rate of industrialization tele* 
scoped its victory over agriculture and its trans- 
formation from competitive to monopoly capital. 

Because monopoly capital had appeared first in 
transportation— i-the Mid-Western wheat belt as well 
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as the post-Reconstruetion South resented their 
veritable bondage to the railroads that controlled 
the outlet of, and thus set the prices for, their prod- 
ucts — the agricultural population had been the first 
to revolt, the first to organize into a new political 
party, and the ones mainly responsible for getting 
the first sham anti-trust Acts of 1887 and 1890. 

It was this precisely which so shook up the South- 
ern oligarchy that it quickly gave up its resentment 
of Northern capital’s victory over agrarianism in 
order to unite with its former war enemy to destroy 
their mutual class enemy, Populism. Together, North 
and South pulled out all stops — the violence of 
Northern capital against labor was more than 
matched by the Southern oligarchy’s encouragement 
of the revival of the rule of rope and faggot against 
a mythical “Negro domination” inherent in Populism. 

That additive of color, moreover, now had a 
promissory note attached to it: a veritable heaven 
on earth was promised the poor whites in the new 
White-only enterprise — textiles. So began “the 
great slaughter of the innocents” (6) that will first 
in the late 1920’s explode into the unwritten civil 
war of unarmed, starving textile workers against 
armed, well-fed Southern monopolists — the great 
Gastonia North Carolina strike. But for the late 
1890’s, the Southern monopolists— in agriculture as 
in industry— -became so frightened over the explo- 
sive force contained in Populism, the threat to their 
rule, that they happily embraced the North, North- 
ern capital. 

Monopoly capital appeared first in transportation 
before it appeared in industry, but from the first it 
was built on Andrew Carnegie’s principle: “Pioneer- 
ing doesn’t pay.” Empire building through consoli- 
dations did. Swallowing up of smaller capital, 
destruction of cut-throat competition alongside 
of monopolization, not to mention cheating on 
top of exploitation — that was the way of all great 
American fortunes built by means more foul than 
fair during those two decisive decades. Four times 
as much acreage as had been taken up by homestead- 
ers was given to railroad companies. Bourgeois his- 
torians must record what even bourgeois politicians 
finally had to admit— after the fact, of course. In 
Rise of American Civilization, Charles A. Beard 
states: “The public land office of the United States 
was little more than a centre of the distribution of 
plunder; according to President Roosevelt’s land 
commission, hardly a single great western estate 
had a title untainted by fraud.” 

Monopoly was on its way in all fields and with 
just as unclean hands (7) — Rockefeller started the 
oil trust; Carnegie steel; Morgan banking; while Jay 
Gould, Leland Stanford, James J. Hill, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt first kept to railroads and then spread 
tentacles outward until all together they impelled 
the Federal Government to its imperialist path. 

Slavery And Capitalism 

Long before American capital’s discovery of the 
easy road to wealth, Marx had described European 
capital’s birth: “The discovery of gold and silver 
in America, the extirpation, enslavement and en- 
tombment in mines of the aboriginal population, the 
beginning of the conquest and looting of the East 
Indies, the turning of Africa into a warren for the 
commercial hunting of black-skins, signalized the 
rosy dawn of the era of capitalist production. These 
idyllic proceedings are the chief momenta of primi- 
tive accumulation. On their heels treads the com- 
mercial war of the European nations, with the globe 
for a theatre . . . Great fortunes sprung up like 
mushrooms in a day; primitive accumulation went 
on without the advance of a shilling.” 

The capitalist leopard couldn’t change its spots 
in the United States even though its primitive 
accumulation had to be achieved within the confines 
of its own land. Direct slavery was still the method 
of developing Southern agriculture, wage labor that 
of developing industry. Despite the famous free 
farmer in the West and its seemingly endless fron- 
tier, free land was still more, greatly, fantastically 
more, at the disposal of railroad magnates than 
available to homesteaders, and that fact held though 
the “magnates” were first to become such. Here too 
“great fortunes sprang up like mushrooms in a day” 
not for every man but for those who knew how to 
get government to help new industrialism, hot-house 
fashion, to blossom forth into monopoly form. 

It is no historic secret that the later the bourgeois 
revolution against feudalism or slavery takes place, 
the less complete it is, due to the height of class 
opposition between capital and labor. The lateness 
in the abolition of slavery in the United States 
accounts for the tenacious economic survivals of 
slavery which still exist in the country. 


3. Plunge Into Imperialism 


Nevertheless, as the strength of Populism and 
the solidarity of black and white that it forged 
showed, the economic survival of slavery couldn’t 
have persisted, much less dominated the life of the 
Negroes North as well as South, IF they hadn’t been 
re-inforeed by the “new” Northern capital. It was 
not the “psychology of Jim Crowism” that did the 
reinforcing.The “psychology of Jim Crowism” is 
(itself the result, not the cause, of monopoly 
capital extending its tentacles into the Caribbean 
and the Pacific as it became transformed into im- 
perialism, with the Spanish- American War. 

So great, however, was the corruption of capital- 
ism that the muckrakers were blinded by it; that 


is to say, diverted by it from grasping capitalism’s 
organic exploitative nature that would naturally 
transform itself into quasi-totalitarian imperialism. 
The result was that when the Spanish- American War 
broke out in 1898, it had the appearance of a sudden 
manifestation out of nowhere. In truth, it was long 
building up, and Latin America had, ever since the 
Monroe Doctrine of 1820, known that where it can 
protect it from European invasion, it could not protect 
it from American aggression for which it was de- 
signed. And were we even to exclude the imperialistic 
adventure of the Mexican-American War of 1848 
on the excuse that it had been instigated, not by 
Northern capital but by the Southern wish to expand 
the territory for slavery, these facts that are in- 
controvertible preceded the Spanish- American War: 

(1) three full decades of phenomenal industrial 
expansion followed the end of the Civil War; (2) three 
full decades of undeclared civil war were waged 
against labor in the North; and (3) the combined 
might of Northern capital and the Southern 
aristocracy was used against the challenge from 
agriculture — Populism. The removal of the Federal 
troops was only the first of the steps in this unholy 
alliance which two decades later jointly ventured into 
imperialism. 

It could not be otherwise: The capitalistic 
mentality and the slavemaster mentality are not 
Very far apart when the domination of the exploit- 
ers is challenged by the working people. Indeed, 
monopoly capital needed Southern racism for its 
plunge into empire. North and South, the thirst 
for empire was brilliantly white. 


As America shouldered the “White Man’s Burden” 
she took up at the same time many Southern atti- 
tudes on the subject of race. “If the stronger and 
cleverer race,” said the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
“is free to impose its will upon ‘new-caught, sullen 
peoples’ on the other side of the globe, why not in 
South Carolina and Mississippi?” (8) Professor C. 
Vann Woodward notes that “These adventures in 
the Pacific and the Caribbean suddenly brought 
under the jurisdiction of the United States some 
eight million people of the colored races, ‘a varied 
assortment of inferior races,’ as the Nation de- 
scribed them, ‘which, of course, could not be allowed 
to vote.’ ” 

The Atlantic Monthly was no exception, Professor 
Woodward reminds us once again, this time 
in his article in the Progressive (Dec., 1962): “In the 
pages of Harper’s, Scribner’s, Century, the North 
American Review can be found all the shibboleths 
of white supremacy.” The daily press, of course, 
was no different: 

“The Boston Evening: Transcript of 14 January, 
1899, admitted that Southern race policy was ‘now 
the policy of the Administration of the very party 
which carried the country into and through a civil 
war to free the slave.’ And The New York Times of 
10 May, 1900, reported editorially that ‘Northern 
men ... no longer denounce the suppression of the 
Negro vote (in the South) as it used to be denounced 
in the reconstruction days. The necessity of it under 
the supreme law of self-preservation is candidly 
recognized.’ ” 

Nor does that mean that the academic world 
that “should” know better was any different in 
New York than in Mississippi: “The doctrines of 
Anglo-Saxon superiority by which Professor John 
W. Burgess of Columbia University, Captain Alfred 
T. Mahan of the United States Navy, and Senator 
Albert Beveridge of Indiana justified and ration- 
alized American imperialism in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, and Cuba differed in no essentials from the 
race theories by which Senator Benjamin R, Tillman 
of South Carolina and Senator James K. Vardanian 
of Mississippi justified white supremacy in the 
South.” 

Racism 

This poison in the air from the smell of empire 
pervaded North as well as South even as it had 
already pervaded Europe as it had set about carving 


up Africa in the previous decade. It is true that, 
despite dollar diplomacy’s “lapses” in not sticking 
only to the dollar profits but participating both in 
marine landings and actual occupation, American 
imperialism was not on the level of the spoliation 
and barbarism of Europe’s conquest of Africa. 

The greater truth, however, is that Theodore 
Roosevelt’s “manifest destiny” does not fundament- 
ally differ from Britain’s jingoistic “white man’s 
burden” or from the French “mission civilisatrice” 
or the German “kultur.” All white civilization showed 
its barbarism in the conquest of the whole Afro- 
Asian, Latin American and Middle Eastern worlds. (9) 

The debate over whether imperialism means a 
search for exports and investments or imports and 
“consumer choice” sheds no illumination on the 
roots of racism and its persistence over the decades 
so that by now the hollowness of American democ- 
racy reverberates around the globe and makes the 
newly awakened giants of freedom in the economic- 
ally underdeveloped world look sympathetically to 
the totalitarian Sino-Soviet orbit which had not 
directly oppressed it. Whether imperialism’s ex- 
ploitation was due to the need for cotton or copper, 
coffee or copra, cocoa or diamonds, super-profits 
for finance capital or “prestige” for national govern- 
ments, its inhumanity to man is what assured its 
return home to roost on native racist as well as 
exploitative grounds. 

The Spanish-American War was no sooner over 
than the United States began forcing the door open 
to trade in China. The 1900 election campaign was 
built around this imperialistic note. It was hot 


merely out of the lips of a young senator from 
Indiana that we heard jubilation (10; “The Philip- 
pines are ours forever . . . And just beyond the 
Philippines are China’s inimitable markets. We will 
not retreat from either . . . We will not renounce 
our part in the mission of our race . . .” When 
McKinley was assassinated there came to rule over 
this new empire from Latin America to the Philip- 
pines, and from Hawaii to some open doors in 
China and Japan, Theodore Roosevelt — that alleged 
trust buster and very real empire builder. 

Racism, in the United States and/or abroad, 
helped pave the way for totalitarianism with its 
cult of “Aryanism” and its bestial destruction of 
an entire white race in the very heart of Europe. 
(11) Those who wish to forget that at the root of 
present-day apartheid South Africa was the “civiliz- 
ing mission” of the white race — which meant, in 
fact, such horrors as the extermination of the Hot- 
tentot tribes by the Boers, of Leopold II’s reduc- 
tion of 20 to 40 million peaceful Congolese to 8 
million — are the ones who took the extermination 
of the Jews in Nazi Germany “in stride” — until the 
Nazi search for “lebensraum” meant a challenge 
to their own area of exploitation. 

Surely, on the 100th anniversary of the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation when the holocaust of World 
War II is still fresh within the memory of living 
men, it is high time to stop playing psychological 
games with racism. It is precisely such playing with 
the question as to whether the Civil War was to be 
limited only to the question of Union, and not ex- 
tended to the abolition of slavery, which both pro- 
longed the war and left the revolution in human 
relations in so unfinished a state that to this day 
we suffer from its state of incompletion. In 1905 
labor made one more try for a fundamental change. 


4. A New Awakening of Labor , 
The I.W.W. 


The imperialist mark of the 20th century did not 
for long go unchallenged. 

First, the South: while light industry by-passed 
the Negro, heavy industry did not. Being at the very 
bottom of the social structure, capitalist society 
pushed the Negro into the worst paid industries. 
Since, however, as capitalist industrialization de- 


“Every independence 
movement in Latin Amer- 
ica is immediately linked 
with a revolutionary de- 
mand for the redistribution 
of farmland and the ex- 
propriation of the immense 
holdings of U.S. capitalists.” 
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veloped, those very industries — the heavy indus- 
tries of coal, steel, iron — became pivotal to the 
whole movement, the Negro was very strategically 
placed in industry. There will be no mass migra- 
tion north until World War I, but in the South the 
Negro did become an integral part of labor from the 
earliest days of heavy industrialization — and a mili- 
tant member of whatever unions took root there. 

Between the two extremes— textiles which em- 
ployed no Negroes in the direct process of produc- 
tion, and mines and steel mills in which Negroes 
are more or less equal in number to whites — 
there were the so-called strictly “Negro jobs” — saw 
mills, fertilizer plants, etc. These employed mainly 
Negroes. They remained unorganized. They are 
located rurally so that the Negro is as much isolated 
as a factory worker as if he were a peasant still. 
Nevertheless the break from share-cropping and 
personal dependence on planter-merchant had been 
made, and neither South nor North will ever 
again be able to return to its old ways. 

By 1900 the United Mine Workers claimed one- 
third of the total organized Negro labor force. By 
no accident, the discontent with the craft unionism 
of the A.F. of L. came first of all from the Western 
Federation of Miners, which became the Industrial 
Workers of the World (I.W.W.) in 1905. It was 
built on militant class struggle lines, industrial 
unionism 30 years ahead of the C.I.O., and also 
had, first, a socialist, and then a syndicalist 
philosophy of “one big union” which would not 
merely fight to better conditions of labor and raise 
wages, but to control production. 

At the height of its power, the I.W.W. claimed 
one million members,. 100,000 of whom were 
Negroes. The most important of the I.W.W. unions 
among Negroes were precisely in the prejudice- 
ridden South, in the lumber industries in Louisiana 
and Texas and among the longshoremen and dock- 
workers in Baltimore, Norfolk and Philadelphia. 
The Brotherhood of Timber Workers in the lumber 
camps of Louisiana, Texas and Arkansas had 35,000 
members in 1910, 50 per cent of whom were 
Negroes. 

1905 is a year that opens a new page in the 
role of labor not only in America. It is the year 
of the first Russian Revolution. It is the year of 
the first victory of a yellow race over a white 
one— with Japan’s victory over Russia in the 
Russo-Japanese War; however, neither Japanese 
labor nor Russian followed their own governments. 
Instead the Social Democratic leaders in both coun- 
tries shook hands against capitalism and chauvinism 
in each country. 

In the United States, too, we see the vanguard 
role of the I.W.W. not only as labor in general, 
but specifically in relationship to Negro labor who 
thereby not only as “mass” but as reason refashioned 
American unionism. The most prominent of the 
Negro I.W.W. organizers was Ben Fletcher who 
was jailed with the founders of the I.W.W., Hay- 
wood, Chaplin and others for their opposition to 
World War I. (12) 

Unfortunately, the overwhelming majority of the 
Negroes — no less than 86.7 percent in 1900 — had 
remained in agriculture and were thus unaffected 
by the rise of the I.W.W. The Negro will experi- 
ence no serious proletarianization and urbanization 
until the first World War, when the flow of immi- 
grant labor will be shut off and Northern capital 
will be compelled to comb the South for labor 
needed in war industries. By then the war hysteria, 
persecution by the government and imprisonment 
of its leaders will have brought about the decline 
of the I.W.W. The only thing that will await the 
Negro in the North will be isolation and extreme 
frustration. 

A. Nationalism: 

Phase I 


1. The Negro Moves North 


"There is no use calling on the Lord — 
He never hears.” — Casey in Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin by Harriet Beecher Stowe 

Orte and one-half million Negroes left Southern 
farms to come North during and immediately after 
World War I. These two unprecedented waves of 
migration in 1916-1918 and again in 1921-1924 
brought about an unparalleled population explosion 
that seemed to, have happened over-night, whether 
it was such a phenomenal growth in Negro popula- 
tion as in Gary, Ind., which experienced a 1,200 
per cent growth or “only” a 66.3 per cent increase 
in New York from 91,709 to 151,847. Detroit’s 
Negro population between 1910-1920 jumped from 
a mere 5,741 to 40,838, a 611.3 per cent increase. 

Far from finding paradise “up North,” however, 
the Negroes soon discovered that they had been 
brought from Southern plantations to take the most 
ill-paid, back-breaking jobs in Chicago stockyards, 
Pittsburgh steel mills, Detroit auto factories, 
Philadelphia docks. Sometimes they had been 
brought in to break a strike, and in any case they 
found the union doors as closed to them as industry 
had been hitherto. Indeed, so Ion g as basic indus- 
tries remained unorganized, the Negro couldn’t 
become an integral part of the trade unions which 
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were divided by crafts limited to the skilled 
workers. The color bar was thus both industry and 
union made. 

The second shock that hit the migrant worker was 
that the move from country to city was not really 
to the big city but to the small, overcrowded ghetto, 
where he was surrounded on all sides by prejudiced 
whites. Unemployment would soon, With the end 
of the war, reinforce the prejudice through com- 
petition for jobs. And the Klan had followed the 
Negroes North to organize anti-Negro prejudices 
and outright attacks, whipped up further by anti- 
foreign, anti-Red hysteria following the end of the 
war and the success of the Russian Revolution 
which had had such a great impact the world over, 
including the United States. 

The social humiliation to which the Negroes were 
subjected daily, in and out of the factory, in and 
out of the ghetto, in and out of stores and places 
of entertainment, were not limited to Negro 
migrants. Whatever generation had got lost in Paris, 
the black veteran had to return from fighting a 
war “to save democracy” to face a Jim Crow 
America where bigotry and intolerance seemed to 
reign supreme. 

Bloody race riots and a barbaric outburst of 
lynchings climaxed the move North. “Red Summer 
1919” was a description, not of the extension of the 
Russian Revolution, but of the fantastic number of 
race riots — no less than 26 in the last months of 1919. 

The Negroes did not take all this lying down. 
They gave as good as they got. And then they 
searched for an organization, a philosophy that 
would express not only their frustrations and pro- 
found disillusionment, but their spirit of revolt 
and desire for total freedom. But they found neither 
an existing Negro organization nor a Negro leader- 
ship. The so-called “talented tenth” might as well 
speak Greek as English. Communication between 
leadership — self-styled and otherwise — and mass 
had broken down. 

Into this great divide within the American Negro, 
a West Indian printer and orator named Marcus 
Garvey stepped with a dream of “uniting all the 
Negro peoples of the world into one great body 
to establish a country and Government absolutely 
their own.” 


2. Garveyism vs. American Negro 
Intellectual Insularity 

"We are the descendants of a suffering 
people; we are the descendants of a people 
determined to suffer no longer 

— Marcus Garvey 

In January 1918 Marcus Garvey began to publish 
a weekly called NEGRO WORLD, claiming to reach 
“the mass of Negroes throughout the world.” Very 
nearly overnight it attained a circulation of 50,000, 
and at its height in 1920-1921 claimed 200,000. It 
literally shook up also the colonial world and was 
banned in much of Africa. (13) 

Its internationalism did not exhaust itself by its 
West Indian editorship, nor by its home in the 
United States, nor its appeal to Africa. Sections 
of it were printed in French and Spanish for the 
benefit of other West Indian and Central American 
Negroes. Garvey’s editorials were always front- 
paged, and addressed to the “Fellowmen of the 
Negro Race.” Its pages stirred with pride over the 
heroes of the Negro; from tales of Negro slave 
revolts in America to the Zulu Revolt of 1906 
against British rule; from the rise of the Ethiopian 
empire to Toussaint L’Ouverture’s victory against 
the French in Haiti. 

There were, as well, newly-told tales of great 
African civilization “when Europe was inhabited 
by a race of cannibals, a race of savages, naked 
men, heathens and pagans . . . Black men, you were 
once great: you shall be great again. Lose not 
courage, lose not faith, go forward. The thing to 
do is get organized; keep separated and you will 
be exploited, you will be robbed, you will be killed. 
Get organized, and you will compel the world to 
respect you. If the world fails to give you consider- 
ation, because you are black men, because you are 
Negroes, four hundred millions of you shall through 
organization, shake the pillars of the universe and 
bring down creation, even as Samson brought down 
the temple upon his head and upon the heads of 
the Philistines.” (14) 

Garvey set about organizing the American 
Negroes and immediately disproved the myth that 
they “couldn’t be organized.” Literally by the 
millions they flocked into his organization, the 
Universal Negro Improvement Association (UNIA). 
This was the first time that a Negro organization 
was established on a countrywide basis. At its 
height in 1920-1921, it claimed six million. It was 
overwhelmingly proletarian. Marcus Garvey had 
appealed to the American Negro over the heads of 
the established Negro leaders who lived in a world 
far removed from the daily lives of the Negro mass. 
Where they were preoccupied with themselves as 
the “talented tenth,” or, at best, participated in 
long-drawn-out legal battles, Garvey spoke of what 
to do here and now. 

It was easy for the Negro intellectual to expose 
the fakery in such schemes as “the Black Star Line” 
that would take the American Negro “back to 
Africa,” as well as “to prove” that the Negro wanted 
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to integrate into, not separate from, the mainstream 
of American life. But thereby the Negro intellectuals 
also proved how isolated they were from the pro- 
found unrest stirring the mass of Negroes, their 
total despair of ever achieving full democracy within 
the post-World War I American civilization. 

Where they had urged and Were proud of' the 
Negro’s participation in the war, Garvey lashed out; 
“We are going to organize ourselves all over the 
world that when the white men say- -any white 
man wants a black man to die in the future, they 
have to telj us what we are going to die for. (Ap- 
plause). The first dying that is to be done by the 
black man in the future will be done to make himself 
free.” (15) . ... . 

Long before the African revolutionaries came onto 
the historic^ scene, Marcus Garvey raised the slbgan 
“Africa for the Africans.” Impractical' as were the 
specifics of the “Back to Africa” scheme in the 
historic context of an Africa divided up among the 
European imperialist powers, the concept-of “Africa 
for the African” was not only ahead of its time 
regarding the African revolutions that would put an 
end to colonialism, but totally opposed to the Pan- 
Africanism of the “talented tenth” of Du Bois and 
Diagne. Where they were appealing to the League of 
Nations for “partial self-determination of- natives 
of the German colonies” (my emphasis),' asking the 
League to hold “the land and its natural resources 
... in trust for the natives,” Garvey declared it 
“null and void as far as the Negro is concerned, in 
that it seeks to deprive the Negroes of their liberty.” 
In its stead he demanded that black men themselves, 
here and now, establish “Africa for the Africans.” 

Though vociferously denied by the “talented 
tenth,” the flowering of its genius in music and in 
literature; the rediscovery of its African heritage 
as well as its American nativism from sport to 1 the 
dance, from biographical writing to historic, from 
the protest movement to the protest press; ih a 
word, what became known as the “New Negro” Owes 
its existence precisely to the great unrest among 
the Negroes during and immediately following 
World War I, which had found embodiment In 
Garveyism, or, more precisely put, the mass move- 
ment of the Negro Americans. They do not owe 
their voice to the talented tenth. Rather it is to 
THEM that the Harlem Renissance owes ITS voice, 
and even th* spelling of Negro with a capital N. (16) 

It was not the fakery in Garvey’s schemes, like 
the money collected for th e Black Star line, that 
made Du Bois, along with almost all other Negro 
intellectuals, actually sign a petition addressed to 
the United States Department of Justice, demanding 
his deportation. It was that the American Negro 
intellectual had never been able to break through 
to the Negrb masses, (17) where Garvey most cer- 
tainly had. In retrospect, W. E. B. DuBois finally 
saw it and had to write: “It was s a grandiose and 
bombastic scheme, utterly impracticable: as a whole, 
but it was Sincere and had some practical features; 
and Garvey proved not only an astonishingly popu- 
lar leader, but a master of propaganda. Within a 
few years, news of his movement, of his promises 
and plans, reached Europe and Asia, and penetrated 
every corner of Africa.” (18) 

To other intellectuals, like Ralph Bunche, Garvey- 
ism remained beyond comprehension even as late as 
1940 when he wrote: “When the curtain dropped on 
the Garvey theatricals, the black man of America 
was exactly where Garvey had found him, though 
a little bit sadder, perhaps a bit poorer — if not 
wiser.” (19) Mr. Bunche, clearly, was no wiser. 

B. Marxism: 

Internationalism 

“When in 1920 the American government started 
to investigate and to suppress radical propaganda 
among Negroes, the small radical Negro groups in 
America retaliated by publishing the fact that the 
Socialists stood for the emancipation of the Negroes, 
and that reformist America could do nothing for 
them. Then, I think, for the first time in American 
history, the American Negroes found that Karl Marx 
had been interested in their emancipation, and had 
fought valiantly for it.” (20) : 

Claude McKay 

The speaker was the great Negro poet, Claude 
McKay. The place was Moscow. The year was 1922, 
long before Communism had become, transformed 
into today’s : totalitarianism. At the previous «Con- 
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gress, in 1920, Lenin had presented his special 
Theses on the National and Colonial Questions, and 
preliminary to that Congress he had included Ire- 
land and “the Negro in America” as part of the 
National Question and asked “all comrades, particu- 
larly those who have definite information on any 
of these very complicated questions, to express their 
opinion and make suggestions for amendments or 
additions ...” 

Lenin used the word, “nation,” in its broad sense 
of oppressed nations and minority groups; and in- 
deluded both national minorities and colonial majori- 
ties iir the Theses. In his very numerous polemics 
on the National Question, throughout World War I, 
and again in his 1920 Theses after he had gained 
power in Russia, Lenin emphasized that concrete 
historic situations, not abstract considerations, 
formed the focal point of both the theory and the 
j", actiojisjJon the National Question. 

The decisive thing was that “all national oppres- 
sion calls forth resistance of the broad masses of 
people.” It is insufficient to state that revolutionists 
would -support these movements, he maintained. It 
• is not onjy a question of support. It is a question of 
support and the development of national struggles, 
r, net for abstract reasons, but because these struggles 
, must inevitably develop along the lines of inde- 
, pendent mass activity. 

Ever since his study of Imperialism in 191'6, Lenin 
held that imperialism has 'brought about a differen- 
tiation -not only between the oppressor nations and 
the oppressed ones, but also within the proletariat. 
Lenin was especially adamant on this point in his 
polemics -with his Bolshevik colleagues. 

In his polemic with Pyatakov on the National 
Question, Lenin defended a “dualism” of propaganda 
on the ground that the proletariat in the oppressor 
nation differs from the proletariat in the oppressed 
nation. “all along the line”: economically, the worker 
of the oppressor nation more easily becomes part 
of the labor aristocracy; politically, he participates 
more fully in the life of the country; and intellec- 
tually, he feels superior because he is taught disdain 
for the laborer of the oppressed nation. (21) 

The proletariat of the oppressing country occupies 
a superior, position to the proletariat of the op- 
pressed country. This aspect is not peculiar to the 
United States, Wherever there is a dual oppression 
■c , — whether that be in so easily recognized a nation as 
the Irish, or a racial minority like the ghettoized 
Jew in Poland, or the Negro in the United States - — 
there Marxists must conduct a dual propaganda. 

At. those .Marxists who failed to recognize the 
National Question as a special movement meriting 
their support, Lenin threw the accusation that they 
. had capitulated to. “national egoism.” The problem 
of national egoism does not, of course, resolve it- 
itself merely into the fact that the proletariat of the 
oppressing nation is taught disdain for the worker 
it of the oppressed nation. National egoism has a firmer 
basis;, an ; economic foundation. The point of spe- 
cific political Implication in Lenin’s Imperialism 
is that, owing to the super-profits of imperialism, 
imperialism is able to bribe a section of its own 
proletariat and thereby lay the basis of political 
opportunism. 

Facing The Negro Question 

This precisely applied to the American Socialists 
and Communists. (22) Claude McKay said that “they 
are not willing to face' the Negro Question.” 

Much has since been written of the sameness 
of the Negro and American culture in order to prove 
that the Negroes are not a nation. But what these 
writers have failed to show is: why, then, does 
there nevertheless exist a Negro problem? The 
sameness of the Negro and American culture does 
not explain this. And that is the hub of the matter. 

It is the general success of assimilation in the 
historic development of a country like the United 
States that lends credence to the type of ultra-left 
phraseology behind' which lurks national egoism. In 
Europe the national minorities fought for inde- 
pendence from the larger society. But in the United 
States the national minorities that came to this 
country fought for integration within the larger 
line of society. They, the immigrants, more or less 
succeeded* The exception to the integration is the 
Negro. Why? Surely it isn’t- the Negro’s doing; he 
only wants his assimilation accepted. We see that 
here is a complex pattern that cannot be solved by 
abstract criteria as to what constitutes a nation. 

.Sii It is the Negro's special oppression, the depriva- 
E tion of his political rights, the discrimination against 
him on the job, Jim Crowism and racial segrega- 
tion that makes of him “a problem.” 
if The fact that the Negro masses could embrace so 
utopian a scheme as “Back to Africa”— a utopianism 
all the more suicidal since their customs, language, 
; ahd' culture are American — reveals both how frus- 
■jj. trated the Negroes feel at ever achieving full demo- 
cratic rights in America and how desperately re- 
1,; pressed they feel as a national minority. And, what 
is more important, they mean to do something about 
h this. 

, If the' movement developed into diversionary 
1 channels, as the Garvey movement did, and if the 
t socialists were unable to make a dent in its ranks, 
t it only proves that the only Way to influence masses 
J; in motion is by understanding the undferlying, eco- 
fV; nomic, philosophic and social causes, not by throw- 
ing epithets at them. 

Those who failed to understand that the prin- 
ciples of the Marxist approach to the National 
! Question apply to the Negro struggle for assimila- 
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tion into the national culture as much as to the 
Euiropean national struggle for independence from 
the national culture of the oppressing nation are 
the very ones who were disoriented when the 
African Revolutions in our era opened both as 
national revolutions and under a banner of Marxist 
Humanism and internationalism. 

Until the Communists began to vie for this third 
new world in our era, Lenin’s 1920 Theses on the 
National and Colonial Question seemed to have 
been “lost.” Their “rediscovery” of the Theses in 
Khrushchev’s time was for the same purpose as 
their “application” of it to the American Negro 
in 1928 when it was sloganized as “Self-Determina- 
tion of the Negroes in the Black Belt.” This 
sounded to the Negroes as yet one other form of 
segregation. By the time of World War II it became 
outright betrayal. 


PART III 

From the Depression 
Through World War II 

The dream part of American civilization, with 
its mass production, “non-entanglement in Europe,” 
and jazz era ballyhoo about the “new capitalism” 
whose prosperity would be endless because its 
“exceptionalism” made it immune to economic 
crisis, came crashing down on everyone’s head with 
the economic collapse in 1929. 

Production had come to a near-standstill. The 
unemployed reached fantastic proportions — 17 mil- 
lion. Fully one third of the nation — the President 
of the United States, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
had to admit — was ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clothed. It 
was also ill-paid when it did work, for the condi- 
tions of labor, with the introduction of the belt- 
line system of labor in the rationalized production 
of the 1920’s, had worsened. It remained what 
Marx had described the English factory to have 
been — “a House of Terror,” its barrack-like life 
made the more unbearable with a speed-up Marx 
had neve'r witnessed in his life-time. What, above 
all, President Roosevelt did not admit, although it 
most certainly was the underlying philosophy of 
the New Deal, out to teach capitalism sufficient 
class consciousness to give up some of its despotic 
demands, so that capitalism, as a system, might 
be saved, was this: the workers’ disillusionment 
with capitalism was total. 

No one any longer believed what the rulers told 
them — whether that concerned “peace, prosperity 
and progress,” or the speed of the production line, 
or racism. Along with the rest of white America, 
labor may have been blind to the Negro as the 
touchstone of American civilization, but with the 
Depression in the early 1930’s, labor experienced 
so profound a disillusionment with capitalist so- 
ciety, that it reached over into the trade union 
which, along with the color bar, used its skill to 
keep itself isolated from the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the labor force — the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled. Along with the depotism of capital, craft 
unionism had to go. 


1. The CIO Changes The Face of 
The Nation and Makes A Break 
In Negro Nationalism * 

New passions and new forces coalesced in the 
upheavals of the 1930’s to give birth to the CIO. 
This was not simply a trade union organization 
that finally established industrial unionism in the 
United States. The speed with which this was 
done — 1935-1937 — when in Europe it had taken 
decades — brought it up to the state of organization 
of Europe’s socialist trade unions. And, though 
each had spontaneously, arrived at a new method 
of struggle, the point is that the simultaneousness 
of THE SIT-DOWN electrified the world of labor 
and shook capitalism to its very foundations. 

Everything was new about the CIO (23): For 
the first time, on a national scale, white and black 
labor had united to gain union recognition. For 
the first time, organized labor struck where it hurt 
capital most in all the basic industries — rubber, 
coal, steel, auto. Fojr the first time, employed and 
unemployed did not work at cross purposes. On 
the contrary, the unemployed would often, along 
with another new phenomenon — women’s auxiliar- 
ies — man the picket lines while the workers sat 
down inside. For the first time, control over the 
conditions of labor — the recognition of the union — 
predominated over all other demands, even of 
wages. Nowhere more than in America had the 
capitalist outcry about “the invasion of private 
property” produced a greater militancy than among 
the workers who insisted on sitting down at those 
machines they had always worked but never con- 
trolled. 

The CIO changed the industrial face of the na- 
tion. It created a break also in the “nationalism” 
of the Negro. 
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Black Labor And Talented Tenth (24) 

Just as, during the first phase of “Nationalism,” 
Garveyism, the Negro worker found himself op- 
posed by his “talented tenth,” so this time too. 
This time it couldn’t find “fakery.” Although it 
itself has nowhere enough capital or power actually 
to do the exploitation of labor and must satisfy 
itself just with the crumbs from capital’s table, 
the talented tenth nevertheless easily fell into the 
argument that “the best friend” of the Negro is 
the capitalist. Many added that the “most preju- 
diced” among the whites is the laborer. There is 
nothing new about this argument; it has been 
passed around by the slavocracy from time im- 
memorial. (25) 

Not all the talented tenth and established Negro 
organizations opposed black labor making common 
cause with white labor. There were notable ex- 
ceptions, the most outstanding being the Pittsburgh 
Courier. Both its editor, Robert L. Vann, and col- 
umnist, George S. Schuyler, in 1937, not only did 
the best reportorial job on the organization of the 
CIO and the movement toward white and' black 
solidarity, but lashed out against established Negro 
leaders. Considering Schuyler’s present reactionary 
stance, it is important to see how differently he 
spoke under the impact of the CIO: 

“Nowhere were the ‘educated’ classes cooper- 
ating with the unions to aid the work of organiza- 
tion, save in a few notable instances, and there by 
only one or two individuals . . . Their desertion of 
the struggling Negro workers in this crisis con- 
stitutes one of the most shameful chapters in our 
recent history. The new position Negro labor has 
won in this past year has been gained in spite of the 
old leadership. It has been won with new leader- 
ship; militant young men and women from the ranks 
of labor and grizzled black veterans of the pick and 
shovel and the blast furnace.” (26) 

It is true that, without the Negro, the CIO could 
not have organized the basic industries where Negro 
labor was pivotal. It is no less true that labor’s 
unity was a fact that could never again be contro- 
verted, not even when the Negro once again strikes 
out on his own during World War II and presently. 

2. Nationalism „ Phase II: 

Class Racialism vs. Communism 

The outbreak of World War II in 1939 and the 
gearing of the American factories for war output 
very nearly wiped out unemployment — white unem- 
ployment. But nearly 25 per cent of the Negro 
work force remained unemployed in 1940. The very 
fact that both South and North the Negro had be- 
come urbanized and unionized only sharpened his 
sense of oppression as a national minority. The very 
potency within the trade unions made this ghettoiza- 
tion and unemployment outside the more frustrat- 
ing. This time the great unrest among the Negroes 
did not go unheeded by the American Negro lead- 
ership. 

A. Philip Randolph, President of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, organized a March on 
Washington Movement. This all-Negro mass organi- 
zation planned to mobilize 100,000 for its march on 
the nation’s capital. Under its pressure President 
Roosevelt issued’ Executive Order No. 8802 Which 
barred discrimination in war industries. While this 
small version Fair Employment Practices Act did 
stop the march on the capital, it did not stop the 
movement as an organization which then proceeded 
to transform itself into a Committee to End Jim 
Crow in the Army. (27) 

Again, the winning of some of his demands only 
sharpened the Negro’s sense of lacking all rights. 
In housing, especially, conditions became unbear- 
able as more and more thousands of workers, white 
and Negro, moved into the industrial centers. Neither 
the CIO which by now had about one and one-half 
million Negro members, nor the March on Washing- 
ton Movement in a narrower field, had achieved 
what the Negro was fighting for — full democratic 
rights. They seemed impossible to achieve. 

However, this time, far from either joining any 
“Back to Africa” movement, or taking the defensive 
when attacked by KKK and such racist elements, 
the Negroes took the offensive. In the year 1943 
there was an outburst of mass Negro demonstra- 
tions in New York, Chicago, Detroit. It was the year 
also of the first great wartime strike among miners, 
which, inevitably, had a great number of Negro 
members. The American Negro took the offensive 
and showed great discrimination in what it attacked. 

Something new occurred also in the sense that 
there were instances of white solidarity especially 
in Detroit where the CIO undertook to have white 
and Negro work in and out of the factory alongside 
of each other. Above all, none dared attack it as tin- 
patriotic. None that is except the Communists. 

3. The Communists Oppose All 
Independent Negro Movements 

At the beginning of World War II, the slogan 
of the American Communists was “The Yanks Are 
Not Coming.” They tried duplicating the treachery 
of the Stalin-Hitler Pact by joining with the fas- 
cists “America Firsters” — to Communists, anything 
at all which would keep America from entering the 
war on the side of the Allies was justifiable. If they 
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opposed anything at all in the original organization, 
of the March on Washington Movement, it was that 
it was not militant enough because it allowed itself 
to be led by A. Philip Randolph. All this was 
changed overnight when, in June, 1941, Germany 
invaded Russia. The imperialist war was now de- 
clared by these quick-change artists who undevi- 
atingly follow Russian foreign policy lines to have 
become “a war of national liberation,” and they be- 
gan demanding the immediate establishment of “a 
second front” — everywhere, that is, except for Ne- 
groes in the United States. 

Now they began to attack A. Philip Randolph as 
a veritable “subversive” and the March on Washing- 
ton Movement as being “too belligerent.” By its fight 
for jobs for Negroes, said James Ford, it was “cre- 
ating confusing and dangerous moods in the ranks 
of the Negro people and utilizing their justified 
grievances as a weapon of opposition to the Ad- 
ministration’s war program . . 

These “justified grievances” didn't seem to war- 
rant, in the eyes of Communists, even so mild a 
program as that of the Pittsburgh Courier which had 
launched the slogan of the “Double V”: “double 
victory for democracy at home and abroad.” This, 
said the Daily Worker, in its special symposium on 
the Negro question in March, 1942, destroys national 
unity! “Hitler is the main enemy and the foes of 
Negro rights in this country should be considered 
as secondary.” 

Many a sympathizer of the Communists and what 
they had done on such cases as the Seottsboro Boys 
in the 1930’s were taken aback. As George Schuy- 
ler put it: “Whereas at one time they were all for 
stopping production because of Jim Crow employ- 
ment policies, low pay or bad working conditions, 
they are now all-out for the Government’s policy 
of no wartime strikes and have actually endorsed 
labor conscription, i.e., human slavery. Everything 
must be done to save Russia even if Negroes’ rights 
have to go by the board.” (28) 

The Communists proceeded also to rewrite Negro 
history. Robert Minor, in “The Heritage of the 
Communist Political Association,” discovered that 
“the abolition of national oppression is a bourgeois- 
democratic reform” and therefore is achievable 
within the framework of American capitalism so 
long as the “Negro people pursue the correct course 
— the Frederick Douglass course of full support 
of the war ...” 

Outside of the slanderous statement about that 
great Negro Abolitionist, Frederick Douglass as if 
he uncritically supported the Civil War, the Civil 
War did finally turn into a revolutionary war 
which abolished slavery and thus merited also the 
support of the international working class, as was 
evidenced by the support the International Work- 
ingmen’s Association gave it, whereas World War 
II remained an imperialist war, as was evident by 
the type of support given it by American Com- 
munists who came out (1) in support of the no- 
strike pledge by the trade unions, not to mention 
being for company incentive plans; (2) against any 
independent activities by Negroes for their rights 
either on the job, or in the army, or on the civil 
rights front anywhere; (3) helping railroad the 
Trotskyists to jail under the Smith Act, and (4) 
vying with the D.A.R, in its “patriotism,” that is 
to say, pointing its finger to all who disagreed with 
them as “subversive”; even the NAACP had be- 
come too militant for them. 

(Not only was Frederick Douglass a leader of 
the Abolitionist movement which did not stop 
its independent activity during the Civil War, 
but even though he unequivocally supported 
Lincoln just as soon as he issued the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, here is how he summed up 
his measure of Lincoln at the unveiling of the 
Freedmen’s Monument to Lincoln: "It must be 
admitted, truth compels me to admit, even here 
in the presence of the monument we have erec- 
ted to his memory, Abraham Lincoln was not, in 
the fullest sense of the word, either our man or 
our model. In his interests, in his associations, in 
his habits of thought, and in his prejudices, he 
was a white man. He was pre-eminently the 
white man's President, entirely devoted to the 
welfare of white men ... You are the children 
of Abraham Lincoln. We are at best only his step- 
children; children by adoption, children by force 
of circumstance and necessity. But . . . we en- 
treat you to despise not the humble offering we 
this day unveil to view; for while Abraham Lin- 
coln saved for you a country, he delivered us 
from a bondage, according to Jefferson, one 
hour of which was worse than ages of the op- 
pression your fathers rose in rebellion to op- 
pose.’’) 

During the 1943 mass demonstrations, the Com- 
munist Councilman Benjamin A. Davis appeared 
with Mayor La Guardia in Harlem and on the same 
platform spoke against the Negro outburst. 

According to Earl Browder: “The immediate 
achievement in this period under the present 
American system of complete equality for the 
Negroes, has been made possible by the crisis and 
by the character of this war as a people’s war of 
national liberation.” And just in case you had 
any illusion about the “complete equality for the 
Negroes” requiring any activity, they had their 
Negro> Communist, Doxey A. Wilkerson spell it out 
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for all as no more, and no less, than the “full sup- 
port of the win-the-war policies of our Commander- 
in-Chief.” 

So ever-eager were they in their support of the 
Roosevelt Administration that they spoke not only 
of “war-time unity” but post-war plans, and we 
don’t mean those of the Cold War that they did not 
anticipate. No, in that same 1944 pamphlet, What 
The Negro Wants, Wilkerson wrote “To draft ideal- 
istic war plans for the Negroes . . . tends to divert 
much needed energy from the really urgent task 
of today: to win the war.” Shades of our Bour- 
bon South! 

No wonder the Negroes by the thousands — for 
they had joined the Communist Party during the 
1930's — tore up their Communist Party cards and 
were not again fooled by the new change in line 
that came with the Moscow Cold War which made 
the American Communists once again (for how 
long?) come out “for the Negro liberation.” 


4. Nationalism , Phase HI 


(Because of space consideration and desire to 
complete the pamphlet-to-be, "Emancipation 
Proclamation — 100 Years After” with this issue 
we have left this part out. The general lines that 
will be developed in this section can be gleaned 
from these three phamphlets already published 
by us: "Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian ’Revolutions” , 
" Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves”, and 
"Workers Battle Automation.” ) 


PART IV 

What Now? Philosophy 
Needed to Give 
Action Its Direction 

Rip Van Winkle awoke after twenty years; the 
old radicals sleep on 100 years after the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation as they did at the outbreak 
of the Civil War. Marx considered the high-sound- 
ing “Marxist” opposition to wage “as well as” chat- 
tel slavery as no more than an escapism from the 
reality, the concrete opposition to which is the 
only way to overcome its contradictions and move 
humanity forward. After Marx’s death, Friedrich 
Engels, his life-long collaborator, was so aroused 
against the American socialists for isolating them- 
selves from the existing trade unions, that he wrote 
a friend that Bismark’s anti-socialist laws “were a 
misfortune, not for Germany, but for America to 
which they consigned the Knoten.” 

Insofar as American Marxism is concerned, the 
20th century was no improvement on the 19th. 
Just as the world significance of the struggle to 
abolish slavery and the national importance of the 
existing trade unions escaped them in the 1860’s 
and 1880’s, so did the new national-international 
pivot of the Negro struggle in the early 1920’s. 
Neither the actual struggles led by Marcus Garvey, 
nor the prolific writings of Lenin on the National 
Question could arouse them from the torpor on 
the “Negro Question.” 

By 1941 the policy of jingoistic American Com- 
munists bore no resemblance whatever to the Marx- 
ist theory of liberation either on the question of 
the emancipation of labor or the self-determination 
of oppressed nations. Long before this transform- 
ation into opposite, however, Claude McKay rightly 
accused American Communists of being unwilling 
“to face the Negro Question.” In a word, they too 
were products of the bourgeois society in which 
they live and thus do not see in full the contradic- 
tory foundation of American Civilization; its 
Achilles heel is enclosed not in the “general” class 
struggle, but in the specifics of the “additive” of 
color in these class struggles. Precisely because 
of this the theory of liberation must be as compre- 
hensive as when Marx first unfurled the banner 
of humanism. 

From its birth in 1843, Marx, at one and the 
same time, fought capitalism and "vulgar commun- 
ism”; exposed alienation at its root — not alone in 
ownership of property or even in exploitation of 
labor, but also in the fetishisms in its whole philos- 
ophy and “popular culture” as well as in its political 
superstructure. It is this total underlying philos- 
ophy of the ruling class which assumes the “fixity” 
of a law of nature. (29) It must be abolished, up- 
rooted. Abolition of the profit motive and transfor- 
mation of private into state property could not 
achieve this unless what was most degrading of all 
in class societies — the division between mental and 
manual labor — were abolished and a new society es- 
tablished on truly human foundations. Truly human 
foundations meant the seif-development of the in- 
dividual, as the motive force of society. 

It is a sad commentary on our times that what 
needs to be added, 120 years later, especially so 
when one deals with American Civilization, is that 
self-development of the individual means one freed 
from an exploitative society and its alienated cul- 
ture. The negating force which manifests this 
In its totality is the Negro. 
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1. Negro as Touchstone of 
American Civilization 


Because slavery had stained American civiliza- 
tion as it wrenched freedom from Great Britain, 
the Negro could give the lie to its democracy. At 
first he was alone in so doing. But with the birth 
of Abolitionism, and for three stormy decades there- 
after, American civilization was placed on trial by 
whites as well who focused on the antagonism be- 
tween the ideal of freedom and the reality of slav- 
ery. The Negro became the touchstone of this 
class-ridden, color-conscious, defaced civilization 
which had an ever-expanding frontier but no 
unifying philosophy. 

To achieve unity between North and South not 
only did a Civil War become inevitable but it was 
compelled to unfurl a new banner — Emancipation 
Proclamation — before it could win this long, bloody 
war. Thereby it also proved that, at bottom, the 
sectional struggle was in fact a class struggle. For 
those who thought that this truth was limited to 
the struggle between North and South, but did not 
hold for the “classless” Western democracy, where 
“everyman” could become a property owner, an 
independent farmer, the agricultural crises of the 
1880’s and 1890’s came as a greater shock than 
the Civil War. 

For the first time since this country achieved its 
independence, it became clear to all that capital, 
rather than the pioneer in the covered wagon, put 
its mark on this nation. The theoretician of the 
frontier — the historian, Frederick J. Turner — right- 
ly records this mark upon the expansion westward 
which dominated the development of this new 
nation “conceived in liberty”; 

“But when the arid lands and the mineral re- 
sources of the Far West were reached, no conquest 
was possible by the old individual pioneer methods. 
Here expansive irrigation works must be construc- 
ted, cooperative activity was demanded in utilization 
of the water supply, capital beyond the reach of the 
small farmer was required. , . . Iron and coal mines, 
transportation fleets, railroad systems, and iron 
manufactories are concentrated in a few corpora- 
tions, principally the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion. The world has never seen such a consolidation 
of capital and so complete a systematization of eco- 
nomic processes.” 

What Professor Turner does not record is that, 
with the destruction of Populism, the frontier dream 
“passed into” monopoly capital. That is to say, from 
being the distinguishing mark of the American 
civilization, the frontier disappeared as a way out 
from the class-begotten civilization. Monopoly capital 
and its thrust into imperialism, no doubt, did not 
mean for the white working people what it meant 
for the Negroes: the total collapse of its aspirations. 
That’s precisely why the Negro remained the Achil- 
les heel of this civilization. /v 

But while ’material progress and “reforms” may 
have helped sustain an illusion long since passed 
among the rest of the population, the frontier be- 
came an illusion, not the reality of American civili- 
zation which by the turn of the century, took its 
place alongside the other capitalist civilizations 
carving empires out of the African, Asian, Middle 
Eastern and Latin American countries. What is piv- 
otal to the study of the rol e of the Negro in Ameri- 
can civilization is that, at each turning point in its 
history, it anticipates the next stage of development 
of labor in its relationship with capital. Because of 
its dual oppression, it could not be otherwise. 

Take the present shift of the Negro struggle from 
the North to the South. Although at the moment it 
seems predominately student youth in leadership, 
this new force did not arise in a vacuum. It arose 
within the context of a growing urbanization and 
industrialization of the South. The most important 
effect of the post-war industrialization of the South 
has been that cotton is no longer the main source of 
Southern wealth. Although it maintains a not incon- 
spicuous place by remaining the second most im- 
portant crop in the United States, the cotton culture 
— so permeated with the ideology stemming from 
first, slavery and then, its economic remains which 
had dominated the South from 1790 to 1940 — can- 
not hold on to the quasi-totalitarian relations when 
its economic basis has gone. Of eleven and two 
thirds million production workers in the United 
States (all categories of employees numbered 16 
million) in 1958, three million production workers 
were in the South (all employees were 3,828,000 
(!); and in the deep South there were two million 
production workers (all employees; two and three- 
quarter million). 

By 1959, there was an increase of halfmillion 
production workers in the United States (total: 12,- 
238,000); the number remained substantially un- 
changed in the Southern border states and in the 
Deep South there was a 10 per cent increase, to 2.2 
million. 

Urbanization Of Negroes 

The urbanization of the Negro, at the very time 
when for the first time in his history there is a slight 
majority of Negroes living North, has meant a phe- 
nomenal move from country to city right within the 
South. Between 1950 to 1960 the move of the Negro 
population Jhas been most dramatic as it fell in rural 
areas from 37 per cent to 27 per cent. Indeed, both 
North and South toe Negro is presently more urban- 
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ized than the white: 72 per cent for the Negro against 
70 per cent whites. 

This movement from country to city shows itself 
in yet another way when we consider the total non- 
white civilian labor force 14 years old and over. 
(In this case, the term “non-white” includes also 
American Indians, Orientals, etc,, which total less 
than one per cent of the population, even after the 
inclusion of Alaska and Hawaii since 1960.) 

in 1950, this group numbered almost 40 per cent 
of the total non-white population, or about six 
million out of some 16 million. Of these, more 
than four million', or about 69 per cent, were 
urban, and nearly two million, or about 31 per 
cent were rural. By 1960, this group had dropped 
to 35 per cent of the total non-white, or seven and 
a quarter million out of twenty and a half million; 
but its urban-rural ratio had increased to 78 per 
cent urban as against 22 per cent rural, or five 
and three quarter million to one and a half mil- 
lion. In 1950 17!/fe per cent of this group worked 
in agriculture; ten years later it was only seven 
and a half per cent. That 92 Vi per cent of the 
non-white labor force over 14 years of age is 
either working or looking for work in America’s 
cities is the imperative human motive force behind 
the unfolding struggle in the South. 

If the great strength and surge of the Negro 
struggle, from the post-World War I years to the 
post-World War II years was centered North, and 
at the beginning of World War II, it was Far West, 
(30) the great strength and surge of the past decade 
has been in the South where the Negro masses are 
remaining to fight for new human relations in the 
very heart and strong-hold of American repression. 
The new stage of Negro struggle that began with 
the Montgomery, Ala. Bus Boycott movement re- 
vealed the proletarian stamp from the organization 
of both the protest — 50,000 Negroes walked for 
one year — and the creative self-activity of organiz- 
ing its own transport and weekly mass meetings 
to assure and- develop its own working existence. 

The new stage of struggle developed a further 
dimension when high school youths in Greensboro, 
North Carolina on February 1960 sat down at a 
corner drug store counter. (31) From an entirely 
different source, it was as spontaneous as the re- 
fusal of Mrs. Rosa Parks to move to the back in 
the Montgomery bus. The climax these struggles 
reached when the Freedom Rides did finally also 
originate North and include whites as well as 
Negroes were inspired by the movement in the 
South. The South, not the North, led. The com- 
mittees which sprang up to coordinate the work 
followed, rather than led, these spontaneous move- 
ments which all were outside the scope of the estab- 
lished organizations. 

This is true not only in relationship to the still- 
birth of the CIO called “Operation Dixie”, but also 
of the Negro organizations from the NAACP to the 
CORE, from the Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference (SCLC) to the Student Non-Violent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC). All followed the spon- 
taneously evolving movements. None anticipated 
either the Bus Boycott of 1956 or the Sit-Ins of I960 
or Freedom Rides of 1961. As the movement which 
first arose around a working-woman, then sprang 
up among high school youth, and now seems most 
predominant among college youth, there is, how- 
ever, also more of a tendency to make it appear as 
an individual’s fight for education rather than a 
people’s fight for total democracy, economic as well 
as political, educational as well as social. 

All one has to do to see the insubstantiality of the 
illusion, and the substantiality hut still hidden social 
dynamite with which the South is charged is to re- 
turn to the background against which these move- 
ments are taking place — the industrialization of the 
South — and hold fast to the truth that in the South, 
even more than the North, the proletarianization, 
and even trade unionization of the Negro neither 
raises him to the status of the white proletarian nor 
dissolves his struggle for elementary democratic 
rights into the general class struggle. Wage differ- 
entials, seniority, upgrading have by no means been 
abolished. 

There is not the illusion of 1937 when the birth 
of the CIO seemed to open a totally new life. The 
national trade union leadership, long since trans- 
formed into a bureaucracy, seems to live on a dif- 
ferent planet altogether. It is too busy travelling 
all over the globe — all over that is except South 
USA — too busy selling the State Department line on 
“The American way of life”, to be overly concerned 
with white labor, much less the Negro, though he 
numbers no less than one and one half million 
within the AFL-CIO and many more unorganized 
outside. 

The Negro is still the last to be hired and the 
first to be fired. The duality of this era of proletar- 
ianization when the new stage in production — Auto- 
mation — is daily throwing people by the thousands 
and tens of thousands into a permanent army of 
unemployed intensifies the Negro’s feeeling of frus- 
tration both against capitalism and the labor bu- 
reucracy. 

Jn its report of August 1962, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics showed that, as compared to a 4.6 per cent 
of t the white labor force being unemployed, the 
Negro unemployed number 11.4 per cent. But it is 
precisely around Automation, and precisely among 
miners where the Negro is most numerous and most 
integrated that the American worker has, ever since 
1950, raised the most fundamental question of any 
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society: what kind of labor must man perform, why 
must there be such a division between thinking and 
doing, between work and life. 

2 . The Self-Determination 
of People and of Ideas 

" The self-determination therefore 
in which alone the Idea is, is to 
hear itself speak.” 

— G. W. F. Hegel, Science of 
Logic — Vol. II, Ch. Ill, " The 
Absolute Idea,” p. 487. 

A new stage of Negro struggle opened the same 
year as the Hungarian Revolution of 1956. Many a 
radical who acknowledges the high stage of world 
development by the outbreak of the latter, refuses 
so much as to mention the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
in the same breath. For those who think that the 
snobbery is due to the act that the Hungarian 
Revolution, culminated in such recognizable prole- 
tarian forms of struggle as Workers’ Councils as 
against Montgomery, Ala. transport committees de- 
cided upon in mass meetings held in a church are 
Wind entirely to the underlying philosophy of both 
— a new type of humanism — which likewise remains 
unacknowledged by these self-proclaimed “van- 
guardists.” 

The truth is old radicals are forever blind to the 
positive, the subjective new dimensions of any spon- 
taneous struggle. But let there be a negative out- 
burst — whether it be th e Russian counter-revolution 
' against the Hungarian Revolution, or the Faubus- 
inspired riots at Little Rock, Ark., the following 
year, and the passion of the “againsters” does rise 
to new levels while the level of what they are for 
is muted so that, in the end, each struggle is fought 
out in separateness, and remains isolated for, while 
the way to hell may be paved with Little Rocks, the 
way to a new society must have totally new founda- 
tions not alone in action but in thought. 

The New Voices We Heard 

New voices have been heard ever since 1943, the 
year of the growth of the National Resistance Move- 
ment in Europe, the year of the miners’ strike and 
Negro demonstrations in the United States. For the 
first time in American history right in the midst of 
a war, a section of the proletariat and a minority 
grouping representing one-tenth of the nation, were 
saying: our main enemy is at home. As has hap- 
pened throughout U.S. history, an activity by the 
Negroes demanded all others “take sides”. Where- 
upon the American Communists showed up on the 
same platform as the police and the established 
forces of “law and order” demanding the demon- 
strators “go home.” The Negro intelligentsia kept 
hands off and mouths shut— or gave their views 
like any Uncle Tom to a Swedish scholar (Gunnar 
Myrdal) to make of them what he will in his compre- 
hensive study of the Negro question which is, how- 
ever, encrusted with “value premises” and called 
An American Dilemma. And what the professor wills 
is the enfranchisement of the Negroes, starting with 
“the higher strata of the Negro population.” (sic!) 
As we wrote then: “The appeal of the social scientist 
is not a challenge; it is a whimper. 

“Here -you have the political formula of this 
massive work in a nutshell! Here is a scholar who 
has digested the major part of the available litera- 
ture on the subject of the Negro problem, who has 
conducted field studies and case histories, all of 
which lead him to uphold ‘value premises’ that de- 
mand the full participation of the Negro in all as- 
pects of American life, who holds no brief for intel- 
lectual Uncle Tomism of either Negro or white 
variety, who says the South is as backward intellect- 
ually as economically, that its ignorance is, in fact, 
unique in non-fascist Western civilization, and yet 
so bourgeois is he that his class instinct prevails 
upon him to produce so impotent, so ludicrous a 


‘solution’ as to turn the American tragedy into a 
Swedish farce!” 

Too obvious to need to be told is that what was 
crucial in the situation were not “value premises” 
—either the immoral ones of the white South or the 
moral ones of Sweden’s Gunnar Myrdal. 

The way, the only way, a historic tradition can 
persist for a century is through being fed and nour- 
ished on economic roots deeply embedded in the 
community. And to get “reborn" each generation it 
must feed on new, national life-giving economic sus- 
tenance. This it gets now, as it did, at the turn of 
the century, from imperialism, reinforced by the 
totalitarianism in the air! 

However, Myrdal would hot concern us were it 
not for the ideological treachery of very nearly the 
entire talented tenth that did a great deal of the 
research and preparation for the work before it was 
published, and then, after they saw what conclusions 
he had drawn from their research, still praised him 
to the sky. Much as it may surprise those of today 
who are used to the conservative U.N. Undersecre- 
tary, Ralph Bunche in those years was a radical and, 
as such, presented the sorriest spectacle. Our review 
of American Dilemma continued: “The sorriest 
spectacle of the Negro ‘talented tenth’ is presented 
by Ralph Bunche. Mr. Bunche is critical not only of 
the economic, political and social status of the Negro, 
but of all existing Negro organizations that strive to 
ameliorate this condition. He calls them ‘philosophic 
and programmatic paupers.’ In his pamphlet, A 
World View of Race, he even comes up with a solu- 
tion to the Negro problem: 

“The Negro must develop, therefore, a conscious- 
ness of class interest and purpose and must strive 
for an alliance with the white working class in a 
common struggle for economic and political equality 
and justice.’ ” 

Yet this most radical of radicals found it permissi- 
ble to shelve his more radical conclusions in the 
Schomburg collection, while his research data are 
used by Mr. Myrdal for his own conservative ends. 
This is not at all accidental. Mr. Bundle's revolu- 
tionary thunder is no more than radicalism of the 
chair. 

Mr. Myrdal at least did see that not only is there 
nothing to fear from such professorial radicalism 
but that a study of the one Negro leader that was 
part of a mass movement, Marcus Garvey, could not 
be entrusted to such hands. Why Mr. Myrdal himself 
had not undertaken “intensive historical investiga- 
tion” for a study lasting four years, covering 1,400 
pages of text, into which the Carnegie Corporation 
sank a quarter of a million dollars, may remain in- 
explicable to most readers. But we correctly con- 
cluded then: “To anyone who is concerned about the 
Negro question today, this neglect of the Garvey 
movement has just about reached its end. 

“There is stirring in the Negro people in the United 
States today a racial consciousness which has at 
present found its most extreme expression in the 
writings of Richard Wright. Wilfred H. Kerr, co- 
chairman of the Lynn Committee to Abolish Segre- 
gation in the Armed Forces, has noted the phe- 
nomenon, which he calls ‘Negroism.’ These are por- 
tents on the horizon which can be ignored only to 
the peril of the labor movement.” 

(" Our review” does not refer to News & Letters 
which did not appear until June, 1955. But some 
of us who fotmded News & Letters had developed 
these Marxist-Humanist views of the role of the 
Negro in American history in 1943 and because 
we consider it as part of our present heritage, the 
views quoted here from " Negro Intellectuals in 
Dilemma” were reprinted in News & Letters, 
February, 1961.) 

Who We Are 

Because we did foresee the portents on the hori- 
zon of the Negro’s national and international de- 
velopment, we foresaw the dynamism of ideas 
that would arise both from the African independ- 
ence movements and from the American class strug- 
gles. Thus by 1950, when once again the miners, 
a great proportion of whom are Negroes, came out 
on general strike, this time against what later 
came to be known as Automation, we had our ears 
attuned to a new humanism, in the great tradition 
of Marxism and Abolitionism, but on a much higher 
historical level since the participants of the strug- 
gles of our era had absorbed in them the rich ex- 
periences of nearly 100 years. 

This time the proletariat was out not merely to 
abolish chattel slavery but alienated labor under 
capitalism, searching for ways to unite in the work- 
er himself all his talents, manual and mental. As 
one Negro miner put it during that strike: “There 
is a time for praying. We do that on Sundays. 
There is a time for acting. We took matters in 
our hands during the Depression, building up our 
union and seeing that our families did not starve. 
There is a time for thinking. The time is now. 
What I want to know is: how and when will the 
working man— all working men — have such con- 
fidence in their own abilities to make a better world 
that they will not let others do their thinking for 
them.” 

This desire to break with those wh ' are used to 
do the thinking for the workers — the labor leaders 
made into labor bureaucrats — led to the break be- 
tween the rank and file and John L. Lewis when 
he asked them to return to work, but they re- 
mained out, demanding answers to this new man- 
killer, the continuous miner. They didn’t win, it 
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is true, but the process of doing their own think- 
ing on the question of Automation started some- 
thing entirely new on the part of workers in all 
other industries, and not only on the question of 
labor, but on civil rights and African revolutions, 
on war and peace, on new human relations. 

Consider this discussion in an auto factory in 
Detroit: 

“Three years in a row Automation has reduced 
the number of weeks we worked. It sure gives you 
time to think. The other day I read where a scien- 
tist in California said that it didn’t really matter 
who threw the first H-bomb. Once it’s released, we 
would be only ‘one-half hour away from total an- 
nihilation’.” 

A Negro then began talking about the last war: 
“You don’t think I would have gone to war if I 
i had a choice. I didn’t want to give my life. I al- 

most dropped dead when they swore me in. I al- 
most said, ‘No.’ 

“I couldn’t say I had a recognition in this coun- 
try. I’m not classed as a first-class citizen. Other 
people come here and they get first-class citizen- 
ship. We’re born here, my mother and her mother 
before her and she could list four generations be- 
fore that. Still we’re not first-class citizens. 

“I didn’t class myself as an American. I was 
just thinking of myself as a man. They’re integrated 
since then but we were strictly segregated. Even 
if yon went to the front line you were separated. 
You might fight next to whites and sleep in the 
mud with them, but when you got back, you were 
segregated. 

“I wouldn’t want to live anywhere else. I know 
the way here. But I want conditions to be improved 
one hundred percent. It makes you think what the 
college kids are doing down South.” (See Workers 
Battle Automation, p. 57.) 

And our own columnist, Angela Terrano, wrote: 

“It has been said that ‘Revolution is evolution in 
the fulness of time.’ It seems to me that evolution 
has now reached that point of change where men 
can thrust forward in a way that will leave the 
H-bomb, sputniks, and the like as part of the ‘pre- 
history of man.’ The youth of the world in the 
year 1960, with the Hungarian Revolution and its 
r Workers’ Councils behind them, facing guns and 

demanding that their voices be heard are putting 
Marxist Humanism into practice. 

"A new man will emerge. A new society. 

“I feel like . I can almost hold it in my hand or 
taste it — I believe it to- be so close. 

.“At the moment I think the form of organization 
of the workers is all in their thinking. They are 
organizing their thinking.” 

Unfortunately, intellectuals seem unable to be- 
lieve workers have thoughts of their own, much less 
are they capable of listening to them. This of 
course is not restricted to the United States. Until 
1953, all one heard about totalitarian regimes out- 
side of the horror it is to live under them con- 
cerned their invincibility and success in brainwash- 
ing the people, and particularly so the workers. 
Suddenly, in one single day — June 17 — the East 
German workers exploded against the work norms, 
raised the slogan of “Bread and Freedom” and put 
an end not only to the myths both of invincibility 
of totalitarianism and their ability to brainwash 
workers but thereby they opened an entirely new 
page in world history. 

The very people who said it could never happen 
now began to play down what did happen. In contrast 
both to those who were blind to the continuous 
V daily revolts of workers against capitalism, private 

or state, before the revolts in Eastern Europe which 
included also the forced labor camps inside of Rus- 
sia itself, our very analysis of how Russia, from a 
workers’ state had been transformed into its opposite 
— a state-capitalist society — led us to see the new 
form of workers’ revolts, both as workers and as 
an oppressed nationality. (32) 

Above all, we saw the one-worldedness and the 
new humanist thinking of all oppressed from the 
East German worker to the West Virginia miner; 
from the Hungarian revolutionary to the Mont- 
gomery, Ala. bus boycotter; as well as from the 
North Carolina sit-inner to the African freedom 
fighter. The elements of the new society, submerged 
the world over by the might of capital, were emerg- 
ing in all sorts of unexpected and unrelated places. 
What was missing was the unity of these movements 
from practice — whether “mere” sit-ins or actual 
revolutions — with the movement from theory into 
an overall philosophy that could form the foundation 
of a totally new social order. That is why we wrote 
in Marxism and Freedom: 

“The modern intellectuals will lose their sense 
of guilt and bondage when they will react to ‘the 
compulsion of thought to proceed to these concrete 
truths’ — the actions of the Negro school children 
r in Little Rock, Arkansas, to break down segrega- 

tion, the wildcats in Detroit for a different kind of 
labor than that under presentrday Automation, the 
struggles the world over for freedom. The align- 
ment precisely with such struggles in the days of 
the Abolitionists and of Marx is what gave these 
intellectuals that extra dimension as theoreticians 
and as human beings which enabled them to be- 
come part of the new society. It will do so again . . . 

“A new unity of theory and practice can evolve 
only when the movement from theory to practice 
meets the movement from practice to theory. The 
totality of the world crisis has a new form — fear at 
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the ‘beep-beep’ from the new man-made moon. 
The American rush ‘to catch up’ with the sputnik, 
like the Russian determination to be the first to 
launch the satellite, is not in the interest of ‘pure 
science’ but for the purpose of total war. Launching 
satellites into outer space cannot solve the prob- 
lems of this earth. The challenge of our times is 
not to machines, but to men. Intercontinental mis- 
siles can destroy mankind, they cannot solve its 
human relations. The creation of a new society 
remains the human endeavor. The totality of the 
crisis demands, and will create, a total solution. It 
can be nothing short of a New Humanism.” 

A New Unity: A New Humanism 

The hour is late. The revolution left unfinished by 
an Emancipation Proclamation which straddled the 
fence between human liberation and a union of 
states will be left in the same state of suspended 
animation in this year of its centennial by a new 
President who thinks that token-ism can meet the 
challenge of 100 years of struggle on the part of 
the Negro people for full freedom NOW. 

At the same time it must be clear to today’s free- 
dom fighters that the many separate organizations 
in th e struggle lack a unifying philosophy. It is 
wrong to think that all that is needed is a “coordi- 
nation”, “one to lead”. 

Great as are the forces of the student youth that 
are writing this dramatic page in Southern history, 
these are only the manifestations of the forces 
gathering below the surface to put American civiliza- 
tion on trial. What is needed as you dig deeper into 
both the struggles and aspirations of the Negroes is 
not still another organization “to coordinate” the 
work. The lack of coordination between labor and 
student youth is not due to the lack of an organiza- 
tion, but lack of a unifying philosophy. 

It is this which had enabled us in the years of our 
existence not only to follow and to participate in 
the Negro struggles, but in some ways to anticipate 
their development. As one of our Freedom Riders 
put it: “I feel that because the Negro question has 
always been the most critical one in the United 
States, Civil Rights is the name of Freedom in this 
country for both black and white, and for both stu- 
dent and worker. Since the mid ’50 r s there has been 
no other movement which has expressed such crea- 
tivity and determination to be free Now. This is 
why I think that whether the Freedom Rides con- 
tinue, or whether the struggle to end segregation 
and discrimination once and for all takes a different 
form, the fight for freedom will not stop until we 
have torn up the old, from root to branch, and estab- 
lished truly new human relations based on new be- 
ginnings. I think that the Freedom Rides, and what- 
ever may come after them, are a form of just such 
new beginnings!” 

It is high time now to proceed to a middle — a 
theory — and an end — the culmination of the creative 
drama of human liberation into a new society freed 
from' exploitation and discrimination and the wars 
that go with it. Only then can all man’s innate 
talents first develop and man gain a new dimension 
that puts an end once and for all to his pre-history 
in class societies. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Negro Action Will Change Things 
— Not Politicians or Resolutions 

At the beginning of this year a group of workers were 
talking about New Year’s resolutions. Shortly after the starting 
whistle blew the foreman came around and said our work 
schedule is ten hours a day six days a week. One worker said, 
“Some people can make some changes in their lives in ’6? but 
the working people and the Negroes can make all the resolutions 
they want to. but nothing changes with their lives. We all heard 
the foreman say that the work schedule is the same as last year. 
The speed of the line is the same too. Sure it is 1963 but nothing 
for us has changed and nothing will change, not by resolution 
at any rate.” 

KKK DOESN’T CHANGE EITHER 

The attitudes of the KKK and White Citizens Councils down 
South have not changed either. Only a few weeks before the 
new year there was a bombing of a Negro church in Birmingham, 
Ala., wrecking not only the church but many Negroes’ homes 
for blocks around. When they massed in the streets in protest 
they were arrested. Several days later the largest Negro church 
in Montgomery, Ala., was set afire and burned. It had been 
reported in the daily papers that integration meetings had been 
held in both churches. 

President Kennedy yelled loud after the two Negro 
churches were burned down and said th e offenders must be 
caught and punished. 

The Chief of police in one town said that no white had set 
the fire. They were white and when they were apprehended their 
punishment was minor. Kennedy did not speak again on the 
bombing and burning of these churches. 


THERE IS A SUIT filed in Federal court in Washington, 
D.C. against Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy and FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover by eight people from Mississippi. They 
asked the courts to order Kennedy and Hoover to use federal 
agents against local authorities who illegally frustrate the exer- 
cise of civil rights. They also urge the courts to direct the Justice 
Department to arrest and prosecute hundreds of Mississippi offi- 
cials and private white citizens who have intimidated or assaulted 
Negro citizens. 

When I read of this and the deal between Robert Kennedy 
and Ross Barnett, Governor of Mississippi, to get Meredith into 
the University, one can only say no wonder nothing has changed. 

THE NEGRO PEOPLE WILL CHANGE 1963 

The only changes that have been made and WILL be made 
in 1963 are what the Negro people do for themselves. The world 
can see that they are doing plenty. 

It is the Negro people that are making the changes and not 
the Republicans in Congress nor the Democratic Administration 
who look to appoint a few leading Negroes to some federal post, 
hoping that this will serve as a pacifier in the mouths of the 
millions who are struggling and fighting to achieve full human 
rights. 

Maybe nothing has changed in the whites either down 
South or in Washington, D.C. but the Negro people in the South 
have shown their courage and determination to get full freedom 
now. 

* * * 

SOME CHANGES MADE 

Up North there has been some talk of making some changes 
in school books that stereotype the Negro in America. However, 
one of the new books is for the use in the study of Communism. 
The officials state that the students will be able to make a 
comparison between Communism and other forms of govern- 
ment, that is totalitarianism vs. this type of government which 
is supposed to be a democrary. It is like saying to the students 
a rattle snake is dangerous and if it strikes it will kill you 
but there is another non-poisonous snake that will not strike but 
if it does it will not harm you. Now see which you prefer. 

A TRUE HISTORY 

The Negro people know this democracy for what it is. If 
students want a history both of America and of Communism they 
should use as their text the Supplement American Civilization 
on Trial which appeared in the January and February issues of 
News & Letters. There they will find the democracy of the 
Southern whites; the roots of racism; the betrayals of the 
American Communist. 


As V.S. Moves to Recession 


ON THE INSIDE 

Labor Must Clean Its Own House 
War and Peace — P. 7 
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Workers Battle Automation 

Unemployment last year caused more idleness and more lost production in the 
nation than all of the strikes in the past 35 years, reports the Labor Department. 
In the face of the 5 million now unemployed comes the news that with the combined 
explosion in population and the increasing unemployment that the spread of Auto- 
mation will bring, at least 16.1 million new jobs will have to be created in the next 
five years — just to keep from going over the present 5 million unemployed mark. The 
simple fact is that capitalism cannot provide enough jobs for the people in this 
country. 

A constant depression faces not only those without jobs today, but many others 
who will be seeking jobs in the future. In a weak attempt to provide something for 
the youth of the nation who cannot get jobs, Kennedy has proposed a new type CCC. 
<S> On Monday, Feb. 4, 20„000 
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Appeals for Negro and Miner Aid 
See "READERS VIEWS" — P. 5 


TheNewFranco-GermanAxis 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

The pathetic part of the American press’s criticisms of De 
Gaulle is the control it exercises over itself. De Gaulle the 
invincible is, after all, a creature it invented when, in the post- 
war years, it transformed the junior general whom Roosevelt 
had spurned during World War II, into the hero who “had saved 
France from Communism” in 1944-45 and from “chaos” in 1958. 
Of necessity, therefore, the underlying motif even of the strongest 
criticism is; “Keep cool with Kennedy.” As. for Kennedy, he is 
“keeping cool” by privately searching for ways to undermine 
De Gaulle, and publicly saying that De Gaulle couldn’t possibly 
mean what he loudly says he means since his defiance is, in fact, 
based on “reliance on U.S. nuclear power to deter JRussia.” Al- 
legedly, it is because De Gaulle “takes United States power for 
granted” that he allows himself the glory stance. 

DE GAULLE’S IMPERIAL PRONUNCIAMENTO 

A few hours prior to President Kennedy’s appearance before 
a joint session of Congress, where he was to deliver the State of 
the Union address, integral to which was his concept of the 
“Atlantic Community,” De Gaulle summoned a press conference. 
It was Jan. 14, the eve of the signing of a Franco-German Treaty 
that would “guarantee” mutual consultations on everything from 
language courses in elementary schools to military defense. 

The press conference that was so meticulously timed to pre- 
cede both Kennedy’s appearance before Congress and Adenauer's 
appearance in Paris heard the cultured Fuehrer — the face was as 
cynical as that of Hitler, but his French was impeccable (1) — 
present himself as an alternate, a superior, leader of Western 
Civilization. Not only had De Gaulle unilaterally excluded Britain 
from the Common Market, but from Europe itself. These imperial 
actions were, in turn, subordinated to what was of world impor- 
tance: De Gaulle’s Europe, not Kennedy’s “Atlantic Community,' 
was to become the centre of the universe. 

De Gaulle allowed that Britain may earn membership in 
Europe “in 50 years,” provided that she has, in the meantime, 
broken from her “dependence” on the U.S. and recognized the 
“primacy” of France. By then, said the man who condescended 
to admit that he is not immortal, “I will without doubt no longer 
be here.” 

(Continued on Page 5) 


(1) This is the man who, at the end of the war, demanded the 
“internationalization” of the Ruhr and the Rhineland! 


jobless persons jammed the 
Civil Service applications office 
in Detroit seeking 60 jobs. The 
applicants ranged from new 
high school graduates who can’t 
get into industry because Auto- 
mation has no need for them, 
to workers with 20 years senior- 
ity who have been displaced by 
Automation. 

In the spreading wave of 
strikes sweeping across the 
country in the last six months 
all, without exception, have re- 
volved around Automation and 
the two overriding issues that 
have resulted from it: rising 
unemployment and worsening 
conditions of labor. 

STRIKES EVERYWHERE 

In both New York City and 
Cleveland, the daily newspa- 
pers have been struck by print- 
ers since the beginning of De- 
cember. The key issue is job 
security — a security endangered 
by the automated typesetting 
machines already far beyond the 
“experimental” stage and in use 
by the Los Angeles Times and 
the Palm Beach Post-Times. 

In the recent East and Gulf 
Coast longshoremen’s strike, 
lasting 33 days and involving 
62,000 dock workers, automated 
dock loading and unloading 
equipment and reduction of 
shipboard crews were the cen- 
tral points, with the latter issue 
still not settled. 

In the eastern part of Ken- 
tucky miners have been on 
strike for seven months (see 
“New Beginnings,” page 6). Un- 
employment, starvation, and in- 
human working conditions for 
those still working are the 
spectres haunting every coal re- 
gion since the juggernaut of the 
continuous miner first swept 
through the coal fields in 1949- 
1950. 

Since that time coal miners 
have been in a constant de- 
pression. The work force has 
been slashed from 450,000 in 
1950 to about 150,000 today. 
Nowhere is the result more 
tragic than in Eastern Ken- 
tucky where miners are forced 
to work for a take-home pay 
of $16 for a seven-day week; 
families are without food, 
shelter or clothing; diseases of 
malnutrition and illness from 
weakened physical conditions 
run rampant through commun- 
ities; children are forced to 
stay home from schools for 
lack of clothing. This is in 
1963, in the wealthiest country 
in the world. 

In transportation, strikes have 
flared in cities, such as the 
recent one in Philadelphia, as 
well as on the railroads. It is 
the same in auto and steel. 
Strikes constantly erupt over 
conditions of work and unem- 
ployment brought about by ever- 
expanding Automation. During 
the last auto contract negotia- 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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IN BRITAIN 


NEWS & LETTERS 


American Work 
Ways Unwanted 

Attempts to introduce Ameri- 
can working methods are threat- 
ening the Giant Esso petrol 
firm. The firm’s plant at Faw- 
ley, Hampshire, is regarded as 
one of Britain’s best models 
of employer-worker relations. 

But now union leaders say 
the situation there is building 
up to a strike. And it has pro- 
duced the crazy position of men 
asking for a 20s rise, being of- 
fered 30s, and refusing it. 

In exchange for the 30s, Esso 
wants its 600 craftsmen to stop 
their practice of refusing to do 
Jobs outside their trade. The 
idea: To limit the labour force 
and speed up the work. 

MASS MEETINGS 

Angry mass meetings are be- 
ing held in the big plant. Wage 
talks have reached deadlock. 
The firm is digging its toes in. 
It admits that its American 
owners have influenced it, but 
says the new working proposals, 
contained in a “Yellow Book,” 
are sensible and that they will 
not be dropped. 

A union official said yester- 
day: “These proposals cut right 
across British union traditions. 
We want to find our members 
work, not help cut the number 
of jobs. 

“I know American unions win 
spectacular wages by these 
methods, but they also have 
spectacular unemployment. Brit- 
ish unions would never agree 
to get a lot of money for some 
men at the expense of others.” 
(From the Daily Mail, Dec. 12, 
1962, London, England) 


Mine Explosion Hearings 
Reveal Co. Ignored Safety 


West Virginia — A grow- 
ing disregard by manage- 
ment for safety practices 
came through loud and 
clear from the testimony 
given in hearings held to 
seek the causes for the Ro- 
bena mine explosion that 
blasted the lives of 37 min- 
ers last Dec. 6. 

These findings, as could be 
expected, received only a 
limited local publicity. This 
stands in sharp contrast to the 
publicity given the explosion 
and events of the next few days 
as rescue efforts were made to 
reach the miners. 

THERE FOR EXPLOSION 

The news wires hummed 
carrying the news of the ex- 
plosion throughout the country. 
Scores of newspapers, TV and 
radio networks assigned re- 
porters to cover the disaster. 
They maintained a constant 
vigil, along with the wives, 
families and friends of the 
missing miners, reporting the 
progress made with a vain hope 
that the miners might be found 
trapped, but alive. On the fifth 
day, Jan. 10, the last of the 
mutilated bodies was recovered. 

The battery of reporters 
noted that investigations into 
the causes of the explosion 
would be forthcoming, folded 
up their equipment, and wrote 
finish to an assignment. 

For the Robena miners, 
however, the story did not 
end, jast as it never will for 
the 8& dependents — wives 
and children of the dead 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


On ‘Training’ the Young in Russia 


This is the continuation of 
the article “Maternal Care and 
Production,” which is a review 
of a report of Maternal and 
Child Care in Russia. It is a 
Report of the Medical Exchange 
Mission to the USSR, by a 
group of six American scien- 
tists who visited Russia in 
October 1960. The report can 
be obtained from the U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

* * * 

The Commission visited a 
kindergarten of the Lenin Arse- 
nal Plant at Kiev and a Creche 
(nursery) for Rayon (Rural 
Community’: Perchersky-Podul- 
sky District also at Kiev. Both 
were visited on October 31, 
1961. 

There is much to be said and 
discussed about factory and 
farm nurseries and kindergar- 
tens that set-up and controlled 
by the State. I would like to 
take this up in future articles, 
but for the present I want to 
just give the general impres- 
sion of the places themselves 
and of the children. 

THE TRAINING PROGRAM 

What is apparent in the re- 
port is the strict routines, the 
neatness and orderliness which 
both were run; “Even the 
scissors on shelves were ar- 
ranged in a geometric pattern.” 
What the aim is of this train- 
ing should be a discussion in 
itself: 

"The training program, re- 
ceived from central authority, 
recognizes that every 3 year old 
child is by instinct an indi- 
vidualist who says ‘this is mine.’ 
If is the task of the kindergar- 
ten gradually to remove this 
concept and plant firmly in his 


conscious and subconscious 
mind the concept of the collec- 
tivist society ... If a child is 
troublesome and continues an 
individualist, a great deal of 
time and attention is devoted to 
him. Should a child continue to 
deviate, they suspect he may 
have some physical defect. . . . 
After a successful 4 years of 
kindergarten indoctrination, the 
conditioned child will now say 
“This is ours!” 

There is a great deal of re- 
search going on with condition 
reflex in the new born even 
with the fetus. The Russians say 
the best time for beginning this 
program is about one year of 
age. The aim of this is to pro- 
duce “better brains.” However, 
to me it forteils the advent of 
earlier and earlier brainwash- 
ing. 

In viewing the children in the 
Creche the “delegation was con- 
cerned as none of us got the 
feeling of happiness and well- 
being one usually encounters in 
the midst of a group of children 
of this age (15 months to 3 
years). In all fairness the older 
children were in bed and they 
might well have livened things 
up . . .” 

One last quote that I am sure 
would make that great revo- 
lutionist, Lenin, turn over in his 
grave. Again at the Creche: “In 
a large playroom, there was an 
interesting collection of little 
dolls sitting on tiny chairs. The 
chairs had the white cloth slip- 
covers the delegation had come 
to associate with hospital and 
clinic furniture. The dolls and 
chairs were again arranged in 
precise order and hanging over 
these playthings was a large 
portrait of Lenin as a baby.” 


Hove you contributed to help publish 
American Civilization on Trial? 


miners — left to mourn be- 
cause of the neglect of ele- 
mentary safety practices by 
the company. This has not 
been so well covered by the 
news. 

In testimony given at the 
hearings, it was revealed that 
the maintenance foreman failed 
to follow safety instructions 
called for in turning power on 
in an area affected by a fan 
failure. 

Robena is a gassy mine, that 
is, deadly methane gas which 
naturally exists in the coal 
seam is given off as the miners 
cut into it. The ventilating 
system is designed to provide 
fresh air, but equally impor- 
tant, to drive off the gas before 
an explosive mixture can ac- 
cumulate. Once such a mixture 
exists, a simple spark can set 
the explosion off. 

SAFETY PROCEDURE 

Electrical warning systems 
are installed on each fan, so 
that if one stops for any reason, 
this knowledge is instantly re- 
layed to an observer. Once the 
fan stops, pow$r must be cut 
off immediately from the 
affected - area. The observer 
then must call the foreman 
involved and inform him of 
the fan stoppage. The foreman 
in turn must get all of his men 
away from the work area, and 
make sure that all electricity 
is disconnected from the main 
power lines to the machines. 

This proeeduce apparently 
was not followed iu the 
Robena situation, and may 
very well have caused the 
explosion. 

WORK PILED ON MEN 
IN WRONG PLACE 

In addition, the lampman on 
the' outside of the mine .whose 
job included listening for a 
warning horn when a fan broke 
down, was cleaning the bath- 
house' when the fan stopped. 
The company, always eager to 
cut down of the number of 
men it employs, had added the 
job of cleaning the bathhouse 
to the usual duties of the lamp- 
man to save a few bucks. And 
he wasn’t where he should have 
been in order to hear that 
warning. 

On top of this, in other vital 
life - and - death locations 
throughout the mine, there 
was the same kind of situa- 
tion. One man was doing the 
job of two or more men, 
which meant that in an emer- 
gency any one of them could 
be someplace other than 
where he should be to handle 
a serious situation. 

In further testimony, a miner 
said he had found gas in the 
mine just the day before the 
explosion, had reported it to 
the assistant foreman who also 
found the gas, and the ventila- 
tion was changed to drive off 
the gas. In the foreman’s record 
book, no report was made of the 
gas. Under questioning, the 
foreman admitted that the com- 
pany paid bonuses to foremen 
based on production and cost 
savings. 

Just over two months be- 
fore the Dec. 6 explosion, 
another gas explosion at the 
Robena mine had killed two 
miners and burned two 
others so badly that they will 
never be able to work again. 

MEN DEFY WORK CALL 
After state and federal in- 
spectors had declared the mine 
safe, the company posted back 
to work orders. The miners re- 
fused for weeks, making sure 
that there would be no repeat 
performance. It wasn’t the 
company noticed that decided 
when the miners returned to 
work. The men had a meeting 
and voted oh it. 
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ON THE LINE 

Human Element Challenges 
Unit Production Practice 

Detroit, Mich. — The new classroom supervisors with 
their slide rules and unit production are taking over 
at Chrysler Highland Park Plant. r 

The old rule of “a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
pay” has been kept alive for many years gone by. It was 
trotted out in times of contract negotiations and on the 

production line in the course*®’ ‘ 

of a day’s work. While there was up with Hie most important 
always a difference between the company figure — the amount 
workers and the company on of profit per unit produced, 
what “a fair day’s work” meant, All of this is the way the 
it was used by the men against company would like to see it 
attempts to be speeded up, and happen — workers and machines 
used by the company to try to working as one each split see- 


enforce speed-up. 


ond, to make them ever greater 


This day measure could he profits. But it doesn’t happen 
used when the workers showed that way all the time at all. 
they had a voice in and were CAN’T MEASURE HUMANS 
at the center of production. The other day a worker who 
but that era has passed. With seemed about to explode came 
each contract Reuther nego- up to me: 


tiated, he gave away the con- 


“Do you know what just hap- 


trol the workers had in ex- pened to me,” he almost yelled, 
change for nickel and dime “I was at my machine working, 
raises. and I see this new time-study 

When all control went over man behind me out of the cor- 
to the companies, they made ner of my eye. I just keep on 
changes with a vengeance. Now working, and pretty soon he 
there is the automated machine, comes up to me. He’s got this 
the slide rule, the time-study time clock and slide rule in his 
clock, the industrial engineer, hands, and he says according 
class room supervisor and time to his figures that I have to 
study man — all serving unit get out more production. I al- 
production. most flipped. I told him that 

FRACTIONS OF SECONDS he might look at his watch and 
There used to be a time when slide rule and tell me some- 
production meant so many thing about that machine, but 
pieces an hour, or day. Gone is he sure wasn’t going to tell me 
the hour or day— all is mow anything about myself. I told 
chopped up into second and him that if he thought that mi- 
fractions of a second, for auto- chine ran by electricity that he 
mated machines kick out pro- was mistaken as he could be. 
Auction units with this speed. It runs off my nervous system 
But hand in hand with Auto- and my labor, and the company 
mation goes the fragmentation just doesn’t have any gadget 
of the worker. His labor, as if to measure anything human. I 
it were something apart from told him I didn’t want to see 
him as a human being, is also him until he came back With 
divided into seconds and frjae- something that could measure 
tions of a second to force him me.” 

to act with the inhuman speed This happens all the time, 
demanded by the automated Every day. The company can 


machines. 


reduce machines to fractions; 


This is unit production, they can’t do the same to men. 
governed by the time clock; The company has changed a lot 
unit production in turn, with of things, but there are plenty 
a slide rule, gives the figure of changes also going on in the 
for unit cost. And the handy- workers. They’re not just talk- 
dandy slide-rule then comes ing anymore, they’re acting, too. 

Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

After 100 Years — No Place to Go 


One hundred years after the 
Emancipation Proclamation the 
Negro is yet to find a place 
where he can have the kind of 
freedom he wants. 

After such a long time Jmu 
may find that there are half a 
dozen Negroes in the whole 
United States who are on the 
leading staff, and they have to 
be Uncle Tom to be there. A 
lot of whites think that Negroes 
have been given enough to 
please them, since they have 
been given these few Negroes in 
leading positions. But that is 
not nearly enough to please the 
Negro people. Not when there 
are 20 million Negroes in these 
United States and many of 
them can’t even vote yet. 

Our old parents used to pray 
to the good Lord to come down 
and do something about the 
white peole who were beating 
and killing the Negro race for 
nothing. The black race has al- 
ways been looked down opon as 
dogs and animals. All national- 
ities have used us as a footmat. 
It is only because the white man 
has got them to think about us 
like that, but he doesn’t think 
we know that. 

The white man will run his 
own time out by trying to 
change everything in such a 
way that the rich man can hove 
all the profit and get all the 


work done without even paying 
to have it done. The rich man 
got smart and had Automation 
do away with manpower, but 
who will keep money rotating 
around so everyone can live 
happily in the United States. 

So many wealthy people 
have gotten to be so greedy, 
trying to get everything for 
themselves, that they have 
almost caused a depression to 
come back to the U.S. And 
the government is trying to 
soak up all the little money 
that is left with the poor peo- 
ple to try to keep up all these 
people without jobs. 

The Emancipation Proclama- 
tion was not written and signed 
by Lincoln in order for us to 
go backward out of the world, 
trying to take over these other 
countries and get their wealth 
to make this a better United 
States for the rich man. 

Why don’t they do unto others 
as they would have others do 
unto them? Why do they leave 
these other countries with noth- 
ing? When these other countries 
go so low they may make up 
their minds to go to Russia. 
The way the leaders of this 
country are trying to keep the 
American working people poor, 
and keep the rich man with all 
the wealth, will cause the United 
States to be destroyed by its 
own people. 
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Then and Now 

Wage Battle 
Hit by Veto 

By the Old-Timer 

Though the post office as 
a department of the United 
States government enjoyed 
no-strike clauses in its 
agreement with organized 
labor, the 100 per cent 
union shop, with an empha- 
sis on diplomacy rather 
than the picket line, con- 
ducted campaigns for bet- 
ter wages and working con- 
ditions and locally achieved 
more liberal interpretations 
of the agreement which 
were at the root of certain 
grievances. 

The campaigns were or- 
ganized on a nation-wide basis, 
as much as possible a united 
front of the postal clerks, city 
/and rural carriers and railway 
mail clerks. 

SEEK WAGE RAISE 
Our aim was to influence the 
•public in the direction of help- 
ing us get better working con- 
ditions and higher wages. Local 
229 issued a statement admit- 
ting and explaining shortcom- 
ings in the postal service, stat- 
ing that a raise in wages was 
all that was necessary to cor- 
rect the situation, and pleading 
with whoever received the state- 
ment to communicate with cer- 
tain Congressmen and the Presi- 
dent to that effect. 

Local 229 of the National 
Federation of Post Office 
Clerks was blessed with two 
very lovely women clerks. 
Miss Vera Haines and Miss 
Brinkhouse, who took care 
of the sale of stamps. They 
gave a copy of this statement 
to each customer, and their 
pleasant personalities did 
much to create goodwill be- 
tween the public and the 
clerks. 

On a national scale the local 
elected two lobbyists, Joe How- 
ard and Pete Hodgins. Their 
tactics were to contact Senators 
and Congressmen on the Post 
Office Committee to line them 
up on our behalf. Joe func- 
tioned as the optimist and Pete 
as the pessimist — Joe being ap- 
preciative of every little thing 
that was said or done in favor 
of the Postal employees, while 
Pete, on the- other hand, in- 
variably complained that our 
interests were being neglected. 

MORE THAN DIPLOMACY 
Of course the clerks them- 
selves did not leave absolutely 
everything to diplomacy. For 
example, it had been a habit 
to take the Wall Street Journal 
as soon as it arrived in the 
post office and separate it 
ahead of the first class mail. 
This practice was immediately 
discontinued, and Wall Street 
Journal did well to receive the 
same services as the other pap- 
ers. By mistake local letters 
sometimes got mixed up with 
outgoing dispatches. 

The first campaign I was 
in was under the Coolidge 
Administration, and the postal 
employees lost out. The con- 
servatism not only of Cool- 
idge, but also of Senator 
Phipps, Colorado’s wealthiest 
citizen, had a lot to do with 
that. 

In campaigns such as these,, 
the politicians practiced a spe- 
cial brand of duplicity' in re- 
plying to our lobbying and card 
writing. Their answers built up 
false hopes and anticipations 
on the part of the employees, 
which made the losing of the 
first campaign the more' dis- 
appointing when Coolidge ve- 
toed the bill. Needless to say, 
the clerks were in sore need 
of the' boost in pay. 
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All workers are in- 
vited to write for 

I * this continuing 
series of articles. 

At Local 212 


Labor Must Clean Its Own House 

★ ★ ★ 

\ Editorial 


To Mention Discrimination 
Is Considered Worst Crime 

Detroit, Mich. — Discrimi- 
nation is a dead-letter word 
in my local union today. 

Not that Negroes do not 
continue to face it, but be- 
cause Reuther has been able 
to channelize most union 
activities along certain 
lines, such as the broad eco- 
nomic schemes of profit 
sharing, fringe benefits and 
a few-penny raises. 

A member of Local 212 said, 

“I have not heard the name of 


FEPC: Committee 

With No Power 

Detroit, Mich. This 
writer, being an auto work- 
er in the UAW-CIO, will 
point out some of the unfair 
practices and discrimina- 
tion that exist in the plant 
where I work, and the auto 
industry in general. 

After being employed in the 
shop for a number of months, 
I made application to attend 
the engineering school. During 
this period there was a restless- 
ness among Negro workers con- 
cerning upgrading to higher 
classifications in the shop, 
apprenticeships and skilled 
trades. This is why I was at- 
tending the engineering school. 

After three semesters I 
was shocked and disillusioned 
by being told by my instruc- 
tor that the corporation was 
not obligated to give me em- 
ployment in my chosen trade. 
This case of discrimination 
gave rise to the question of 
discrimination which existed 
during World War II. 

MOP BRIGADE ENDS 

Industry and the union were 
under pressure from the govr 
ernment to use all manpower. 
This put an end to the mop bri- 
gade. Through strikes and self- 
activity, the Negro worker 
brought the abolition of the 
mop and broom. 

During periods of unem- 
ployment — and there have 
been many since World War 
II — the burning question has 
been why the Negro worker 
is the last hired — and the 
first fired in the lay-offs. 

This layed the basis for the 
Fair Employment Practices 
Committees (FEPC). These 
committees were appointed by 
presidents of local unions to 
eliminate discrimination at the 
hiring gate. The fallacy of this 
approach is that the company 
controls its hiring policy, and 
not the Union or the FEPC. 
This approach had little or no 
success, so they expanded the 
committees to work inside the 
shops. 

FEPC A JOKE 
Among all the organizations 
which have been formed, to- 
gether with the committees 
which are part of them, the 
FEPC Committees in the UAW 
are the greatest joke. 

This writer says: You show 
me an organization with an 
FEPC Committee and I’ll 
show you an organization 
with a committee that has no 
power. 

There must be a solution 
some placed — a solution which 
will start to reduce discrimina- 
tion and unfair practices. But 
at the time this is being writ- 
ten, discrimination is as great 
as — if not greater than— it was 
20 years ago. 


the Fair Employment Practices 
Committee (FEPC) mentioned 
in this local for several years. 
If it still exists, there is never 
any mention of its activities. 
We still have lily-white depart- 
ments. 

“I am not saying,” he contin- 
ued, “that when we did have a 
functioning FEPC that it solved 
or tackled the problems of dis- 
crimination, because it was 
always controlled by the Reu- 
ther supporters.” 

VERY LITTLE OR NOTHING 
Every worker agreed that it 
meant nothing or very little to 
them — but at least you had 
somewhere that you could reg- 
ister a complaint. 

Reuther can yell loud and 
long to the public and the 
world against discrimination, 
but he eannot elean his own 
union of discrimination. To- 
day it is practically a crime 
when a Negro worker men- 
tions the word discrimina.ion 
in Local 212. 

In this local, for the past 10 
years they had one Negro as an 
officer, administrative assis- 
tant or recording secretary. 
But in the last election, even 
this was taken away from the 
Negroes. For the first time in 
the history of that local union, 
a white worker ran indepen- 
dent and defeated a Negro 
Reutherite, who had held office 
for years; he defeated a well- 
organized union political ma- 
chine and caucus of 50 or more 
Reuther supporters who were 
supposed to be supporting this' 
Negro who was on their slate. 

There isn’t one Negro who 
didn’t know fully what hap- 
pened. 

INTERNATIONAL THE SAME 
Several years ago, a few 
Negroes from Local 212, along 
with several whites, were put 
on the International union 
payroll. When Automation 
forced drastic lay-offs of thou- 
sands of workers, Reuther 
stated he had to cut his staff. 
Not one of the whites was cut 
off, but the Negroes were, and 
came back into the shop. 

Since that time several 
more whites have been added 
to the International payroll 
from this local union — but 
the Negroes who were laid 
off by Reuther are still inthe 
shop. For a worker to call 
this discrimination is consid- 
ered a crime. 

At a department meeting 
recently, a Negro worker men- 
tioned discrimination regarding 
some skilled workers bumping 
into the production workers 
department. As soon as the 
Negro mentioned the word dis- 
crimination, the boos and aahhs 
from the union leaders were so 
loud they frightened the Negro 
worker and he- rushed off from 
the speaker’s platform yelling: 
“What did I say wrong? What 
have I done?” 

This is the way discrimina- 
tion is fought now, by fight- 
ing and frightening a Negro 
when he mentions it. 
DISCRIMINATION MUST GO 
Discrimination is something 
the union must rid itself of. The 
FEPC was set up for this pur- 
pose; today it is called the Fair 
Practices Department, meaning 
that it is not only for the pur- 
pose of fighting on a local level, 
but outside the union as well. 
But as one worker put it, “If it 
does no more outside than it 
does inside, it should cease 
being.” 


There is not a union shop anywhere, either South or North, 
that cannot tell a tale of discrimination. The articles on pages' 
two and three bear witness to this. 

This is a tale that has become all too familiar in every ’ 
industry and union from auto to steel to the garment Indus- (> 
try. From Reuther’s United Auto Workers to Dubinsky’s 
International Ladies Garment Workers to McDonald’s United 
Steel Workers. 

Because this has been so, someone like Herbert Hill, NAACP. 
Labor Secretary, could capture the imagination of a good part 
of the rank and file Negro workers when he charged the ILGWU 
with discriminatory practices. 

Generally speaking when one runs to a Congress with a 
labor record that is now superseded in its anti-labor mentality 
only by its strike-breaking, labor-strangling laws, the rank and 
file would turn their backs on him. This time. Hill actually had 
the ear of a good many at the last convention of the Negro 
American Labor Council (NALC). Only the intervention of A. 
Phillip Randolph who took full adyantage of the Congress’ anti- 
labor record to drown the valid criticisms of Hill did the NALC 
not go on record in support of Herbert Hill. 

TRADE UNION LEADERS would be blinding only them- 
selves if they fail to see that there is a job, a big job to do. 
Which must be done at once — or Congress will make full use 
of the situation to pass more anti-labor legislation. 

The CIO Knew Hew When It Wanted To 

At its birth the CIO had daring to match its aim of 
organizing the unorganized, of speaking with the voice of the 
most oppressed, of challenging the big corporations and unfurl- 
ing a banner of solidarity with the Negro workers. Take for 
example its pamphlet The CIO and the Negro Worker written 
in 1941, They wrote: “The new organization, the CIO, determined 
to keep out every form of discrimination that had held the labor 
movement back before. It had to keep out racial discrimination 
as it had to keep out craft discrimination . . . Negro members 
have equal voice in the UAW-CIO with all members. In all these 
unions, Negro members can and do take official positions, are 
elected to places of leadership by their fellow members ... In 
every case the CIO makes sure that Negro workers receive the 
same benefits . . . Negro workers, join the CIO union in your 
industry. The CIO welcomes you.” 

Since then, aggravated by the merger with the AFL, it has 
very nearly buried its own principles. Indeed, in order to gain 
the support of the skilled trades the former left-winger Walter 
Reuther has very early forgotten all production workers. 
The Negro workers will not let him forget that they exist. 

Reuther would be hard put to change the shameful fact I 
that to this day, 28 years after the formation of the CIO, 
the Negro worker remains the last to be hired and the first 
(Continued on Fage 4) 
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Page Four 

Editorial 

LABOR MUST CLEAN 
ITS OWN HOUSE 

(Continued from Page 3) 

to be fired. Walter Reuther, as a union man, should learn a 
few other facts: that unemployment among Negro workers 
is four times higher than white workers. That the CIO was 
supposedly built on the principles of seniority and upgrading 
regardless of race. Reuther as a union man should know that 
caucuses fighting discrimination do exist within the unions. 

If he refuses to listen the CIO will suffer the fate of craft 
unionism and be only a part of the past. 

Only if labor cleans its own house with rank and file workers 
in control at every step along the way will Herbert Hill’s charges 
become invalid. 

What About the NALC? 

On May 22, 1960 the NALC was organized to combat 
discrimination. We hope it was precisely these conditions and 
not George Meany’s questioning of A. Phillip Randolph’s creden- 
tials of representing Negro workers that brought about the 
NALC. 

SINCE ITS FORMATION however, very little has been done 
and this is saying too much. In some instances local chapters 
have spear-headed drives such as getting Negro apprenticeships 
in skilled trades but on the whole it has been limited either to' 
getting a few posts, or subordinating the struggle inside the 
unions and shops to election campaigns. 

The CIO's 'Operation Dixie* 

Neither the NALC in its two years’ existence nor the 
NAACP’s Labor Committee have done anything to help or rather 
compel “Operation Dixie” to get started instead of remaining 
the still-birth it has been since it was announced in 1946 to 
organize the unorganized South. 

To break up the Bourbon South and organize the unorganized 
South is not a job for the weak-kneed and timid of imagination. 
It requires the guts, the imagination, the principles of the early 
CIO — the same CIO that cheered when their “Mine Workers 
struck a great blow for the Negro people when they abolished 
the differential pay scale between North and South.” 

It requires the guts, imagination and the principles of the 
strikes that broke out in the textile industries in 1929 and 1930 
and swept across Tennessee and North Carolina. 

It requires the heart-breaking tears of the Gastonia, North 
Carolina textile workers who in 1929 struck against all odds — 
and by all odds is meant the bosses, the sheriff, the National 
Guard, the Governor, the Courts, the Clergymen, a part of the 
press. the state— in an attempt to gain union recognition. 

Instead the Reuthers, Dubinskys, McDonalds remain quiet 
while Herbert Hill chooses to go “through" Congress; and in 
his anxiety, not to help the Negro workers, but to gain attention, 
he made a number of errors that labor bureaucrats were fast 
to seize upon and act as if he now has no case. 

Control Must Be in the Hands 
Of the Rank and File Workers 

Again Reuther would be hard put to convince Negro workers 
that they have a voice in the leadership of the CIO. He recently 
had to create a post so that he would have at least one Negro 
colleague on his Executive Board. He purposefully created the 
post of member-at-large. A post without equal status of other 
board vice-presidents, a post that can be eliminated tomorrow 
and a post that as one Negro worker put it “is nothing but a 
convenience for Reuther.” 

REUTHER OF COURSE is not the only trade union leader 
whose organization has a long road to travel before it can 
convince its rank and file workers and especially so the Negro 
workers that it is a- union that takes seriously its principles of 
labor solidarity and no discrimination. McDonald and the USW, 
Dubinsky and the ILGWU and a score of others have the same 
road to go. 

One thing should be said in Herbert Hill’s favor, he has at 
least made a front page issue of what heretofore only the 
workers themselves knew. The leadership must now do something 
more than merely attack Hill. They . must clean their house. This 
doesn’t mean that Hill has focused on the most flagrant violators 
such as the plumbers, electricians, steam fitters, insulation 
workers to name only a few, nor does it excuse Hill’s anti-labor 
attitude in asking for de-certification of a union. 

Neither Hill nor the union leaders are really serious. If 
they were they would begin with the only way the house can be 
cleaned and that is to have rank and file committees at every 
local and national level. 

As a very bare minimum a Negro worker said, “One 
way to begin is to: 1. Make local FEPC’s into funded com- 
mittees, with representation on the bargaining committee, 
instead of the step-children they are. 2. Do away immediately 
with the lily-white departments. 3. Every case of upgrading 
must be taken up and become an important function of the 
local. 4. Every complaint. of inequality in apprenticeships 
must be examined. 5. Each and every point must be in the 
hands of the rank and file.” 

These are just a beginning. The time is late. If zero hour 
is 12:00 the time now is 11:55. 

- . — Charles Denby 
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Readers 9 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL— 
Emancipation Proclamation, 100 Years After 


It is hard to make funda- 
mental comments so quickly 
because American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial is really “Marx- 
ism and Freedom for the 
American Scene.” To write 
a fundamental history of the 
United States in 12 pages 
that portrays what is basic 
1 n human development i s 
nothing short of phenomenal. 

But it leaves me in tur- 
moil, because of my desire 
to apply it, to build around 
It, when the obstacles are 
so great. 

The treacherous role of 
the Communists at each 
turning point is crystal clear. 
I talked to a Negro woman, 
who has a sort of Stalinist 
mentality, when the Bulgar- 
ian incident with the African 
students occurred and asked 
her what she thought. They 
are white, aren’t they?” she 
said; and it made no differ- 
ence to her that she still is 
partial to the Iron Curtain 
countries. 

Intellectual 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Do accept this modest 
contribution (£3) to make 
it possible for you to issue 
the last two Supplements as 
a pamphlet. I cannot tell 
you all it has meant to me. 

American Marxists have 
always seemed to me short- 
sighted on the question of 
the Negro’s role as the touch- 
stone of American civiliz- 
ation. Their writings, wheth- 
er mere broadsides or full 
books, managed at all times 
to make the Negro into some- 
thing apart from the labor 
struggles or the Marxist dis- 
putes; or jumping to the 
other extreme, to make it 
seem as if it weren’t a spe- 
cial question at all. 

To have the Negro dealt 
with comprehensively as an 
integral part of the very con- 
tradictory development of 
American civilization is a 
great contribution to the 
“American question” and I 
believe it will help us in 
Great Britain and among the 
newly developed African na- 
tions, as well. 

Marxist 

London 

* * * 

Your two supplements 
were most exciting reading. 
This is not the way history 
was taught to me in school. 
I’m sure there are a lot of 
exaggerations in it, but what 
an eye-opener! I wish I knew 
how to make it required 
reading in all schools, from 
elementary through college. 

Teacher 
Washington, D.C. 
* * * 

I want to congratulate you 
on the section about the role 
of the Communist Party. I 
am sick and tired of seeing 
the Communists at work 
among Negroes where they 
always act as if they had a 
spotless record. Their role, 
once Russia was attacked, 
should put an end to those 
pretensions. I myself remem- 
ber that night in Harlem 
when Benjamin Davis and 
Mayor LaGuardia were on 
the same platform telling the 
Negroes to disperse. 

Journalist 
New York 


Although the rest of the 
world may never have heard 
the statement of Wendell 
Phillips that Lincoln was a 
“first-rate second-rate man,” 
which you quote in Part I 
of your Supplement, I have 
heard it from you for years, 
and I don’t think it is an ef- 
fective quote to use because 

(1) from the context it 
isn’t clear whether Marx said 
it, or Wendell Phillips; (2) 
the fact that Phillips almost 
got hanged for it makes it 
tremendously more signific- 
ant, but few readers would 
know that, or know the cli- 
mate of the time enough to 
know that such a remark 
would be considered subvers- 
ive; (3) as it stands, it's 
simply an insult without any 
substance, similar to saying 
“Eisenhower is a jerk,” 
which is certainly true, but 
doesn’t convince anyone, ar 
tell anything new about Eis- 
enhower, or even cook hjs 
historic goose. 

Furthermore, though I cer- 
tainly agree with the estima- 
tion of Lincoln as a guy who 
shilly-shallied on the Negro 
question, I still don’t believe 
he was a second-rate man. 
He was not the mythic hero 
American history texts make 
him put to be, but he was 
not a second-rate man. If you 
think he was why do you end 
this first part with a quota- 
tion from him? thus giving 
his ideas a disproportionate 
emphasis? 

Teacher 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

I have received many en- 
couraging and favorable com- 
ments from my immediate 
circle of friends on the spe- 
cial Supplement, and am 
racking my brain for ways to 
raise that $2000 ... I can 
look forward, I hope, to en- 
listing the aid of my friends 
in selling the paper, setting 
up a fund-raising party or 
concert or something like 
that, but they themselves 
have no money. I do know 
some business men who have 
the stuff, and will write them 
letters to see if they will 
help get this much needed 
history-of-our-times off the 
press. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

I gave the paper with the 
Supplement in it to about 20 
of the fellows I work with. 
They have read News & Let- 
ters before and have always 
liked it. But they said this 
was the best thing they have 
ever read. 

Most of them began talk- 
ing about what was going 
on in the South right now — 
the voter registration and the 
people who don’t have food 
to eat or shoes for their chil- 
dren just because they 
wanted to vote. Everybody 
understands why the Civil 
War has to be called the Un- 
finished Revolution.. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was particularly im- 
pressed with the way you 
began the second part of your 
new supplement because you 
showed how easily they can 
toss around the word “sub- 
versive” at those it does not 


not apply to, and yet they 
do not call the segregation- 
ists in Mississippi “subvers- 
ive” though it certainly does 
apply to them. 

I dare say that just about 
any worker who has been on 
an Executive Board in the 
union has been on the list as 
a “subversive” at some time 
or another. During the Mc- 
Carthy period, when guilt by 
association was t he estab- 
lished way of life in America, 
it went to ridiculous limits. 
But it is not something that 
existed only in McCarthy’s 
time. 

At any time in history, 
when people are opposed to 
the existing conditions, and 
pioneering for new ideas,, 
they will find the going very 
rough. 

When News & Letters was 
first introduced into on r 
plant, for example, some of 
the “powers-that-be” imme- 
diately tried to label it 
“Communist.” A real scare 
campaign was launched; in 
fact. But as soon as the men 
began to read the paper, they 
knew it was a lie, and the 
reception has been excellent 
ever since. 

Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 

I was very impressed with 
the first installment of the 
Emancipation Proclamation 
story in the January N&L, 
and even more excited about 
the projected next install- 
ments and the idea of making 
it a pamphlet. Let me say 
that I wholeheartedly ap- 
prove of changing the title 
to American Civilization on 
Trial . . . 

I am enclosing a check for 
$100 as my contribution to- 
ward the project; 1 

H. Bear 
New York 

* * * 

I am very happy that the 
title of the pamphlet is to 
be American Civilization on 
Trial, instead of Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation — 100 Years 
After. To me it emphasizes 
that even though the Negro 
certainly is the keystone of 
American History, the pam- 
phlet is not a “Negro” pam- 
phlet ... 

I read Part I not as mere 
history, but as applicable to 
today’s society. To me the 
important thing to see is 
what happens when there is 
a link between philosophy 
and action. The Negro slaves 
had been in revolt ever since 
they arrived in the 17th cen- 
tury, but- it was during the 
30 year period between 1830 
and the Civil War that the 
action was combined with 
the - philosophy from New 
England Abolitionism, and 
the real movement forward 
occurred. 

The same can be said for 
the Populist movement in 
the 1890’s. Again it was a 
link between philosophy and 
action which forced that 
movement. The reason this 
is so important for us to see 
today is because we have the 
philosophy which must be 
linked and become a part of 
the action, in order to have 
a real movement forward. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
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Views 


APPEAL FOR 
MISSISSIPPI VICTIMS 


Dear Mr. Denby: 

We are writing to you con- 
cerning the plight of the 
Negro in the South. At pres- 
ent there is a voter registra- 
tion drive in progress 
throughout the South and be- 
cause of this registration 
drive, the Southern Negro is 
being - subjected to many 
forms of pressure by the seg- 
regationists. People are be- 
ing evicted from the tenant 
farms, they are being shot 
at, and they are being cut 
off from the federal govern- 
ment surplus food program 
among other things. The peo- 
ple are, in short, desperate. 
They are desperate for food 
and clothing and above all, 
desperate for a chance to 
live like human beings. 

Our organization. Opera- 
tion Freedom, was set up two 
years ago to give emergency 
relief aid in the form of mon- 
etary loans and outright 
grants of cash to the evicted 
sharecroppers in Haywood 
and Fayette Counties in Ten- 
nessee. Late in 1962 we took 
on the traditional respons- 
ibility of expanding our pro- 
gram into the 18 county delta 

region of Mississippi . . We 
send you this material in the 
hope that you will publish an 
appeal for the need in these 
areas. 

Operation Freedom gives 
monetary aid but food and 
clothing are also needed. 
Food ( preferrably canned 
items and food that won’t 
spoil) and clothing (all kinds, 
including shoes) should be 
sent directly to: Emergency 
Welfare and Relief Commit- 
tee, Haven Methodist Church, 
400 Yazoo Avenue, Clarks- 
dale, Mississippi. 

Yours very truly, 
Jaek McKart, for 

Operation Freedom 

. ' • ji ' .’'j., * * * 

WELFARE PROBLEMS 

I cannot find words to tell 
you how much I enjoyed the 
sample copy you sent me. 
One of the things I found so 
remarkable about your pub- 
lication is its stand against 
both capitalism and Com- 
munisim. I don’t believe 
Communism (the way it’s be- 
ing practiced today) is true 
socialism and it’s nice to find 
someone who agrees with one 
on any controversial subject. 

Unfortunately, I’m a wel- 
fare recipient. The terrific 
anti-welfare feelings and 
sentiments which have their 
origin with the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration (solidly backed 
by the hard right-wingers) 
are causing a great deal of 
difficulty in this country for 
the ADC children and mo- 
thers . . . 

One of our problems is 
- that many mothers, with 
large families, who are un- 
able to work anyway, are 
being driven out to work 
and/or “rehabilitation" 
and must leave their chil- 
dren unsupervised or un- 
cared for (a violation of 
the local penal code). The 
Health Welfare and Edu- 
cation department denies 
these conditions exist, but 
these mothers are told to 
go to work or their aid will 
be immediately cut off . . 

I’ve written to many offi- 
cials and news outlets about 
these difficulties, but they 
do little or nothing ... No 


one seems to care or wants 
to listen. Will you help us? 
If I wrote you about some 
of the problems that exist 
would you be willing to pub- 
lish it? There are so many 
people being persecuted by 
the social workers and the 
general public (who believe 
the anti-welfare press and 
right-wingers) that someone 
must go to bat for them. 

Concerned 

California 

Editor’s Note: News & Let- 
ters will be proud to publish 
this reader’s story. Watch 
for it next issue. 

* * * 

NEWSPAPER LOCKOUT 

Although we have had no 
real papers at all in this 
town since early in Decem- 
ber, scab sheets sprang up 
overnight, like weeds. When 
the typographers struck the 
solid papers, the Times and 
the Journal-American, and, 
in a demonstration of one 
kind of solidarity, Mrs. Schiff 
and her cohorts on the less 
“liberal” tabloids locked their 
newsmen and typesetters out, 
the war was on. .... . . ... 

It gives every evidence of 
being a war of attrition, and 
ending with mergers and men 
on the streets, and nifty new 
four-color automated presses 
spewing out the same old 
lies. 

D. K. 
New York 

. * * * 

It is the publishers, and 
not the workers, who are re- 
sponsible for the news black- 
out in this city. There are 
rumors here that the publish- 
ers have some kind of mutual 
strike insurance which will 
enable them to hold out until 
March. Paradoxically, the 
two richest papers are being 
struck, and the papers that 
can least afford to lose the 
revenues are part of the vol- 
untary “lock-out.” 

But if another paper goes 
out of business in N.Y., I am 
sure it will be blamed on 
the “greedy” workers, even 
though the publishers have 
refused to bargain on their 
original offer, which was a 
farce. 

Reader 
New York 

* * * 

THE NEGRO WORKER 

In our shop we have a Negro 
guy with a Masters Degree’, 
who during period of high 
employment takes care of 
furnaces that are electroni- 
cally controlled and during 
high unemployment goes 
back on the' production floor. 

We have been trying to 
get him upgraded for years. 

They say education can 
solve your economic prob- 
lems but education won’t 
help a lot of people in this 
country. 

The' reward the company 
gives Negro worker for his 
education is the furnace. 
Now they tell him he is too 
old to be upgraded. 

Negro Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

For years the company 
has had a hiring form on 
which the' foreman indicates 
whether he wants a Negro 
worker or a white worker. 
If it is a job for the foundry 
you could bet that he marks 
Negro. They saved the 
cleaner departments, such 
as “press steel” for the 
whites. 

Reuther negotiated con- 
tracts with these companies 


and it is said that he knows 
of this hiring form. When 
we’ found out about it and 
raised cain with the union 
they acted as if we had 
committed a crime in find- 
ing out about it. The UAW 
has come a long way since 
it was first organized! 

Negro Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

To me the paper is edu- 
cating people into a whole 
new way of life. If it could 
be made available to more 
people, we could get that 
new life a lot sooner. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 


APPEAL FOR 
HAZARD MINERS 


I heard a report of the 
campaign of terror and vio- 
lence which the operators 
launched in an attempt to in- 
timidate the miners on strike 
in Eastern Kentucky. One 
picket’s home was dynamited 
while he and his family were 
sleeping. The home of a gro- 
cers’ son who had given food 
to the miners was also the 
victim of dynamite. Company 
“gun thugs” sprayed pickets 
with rifle fire from a pass- 
ing car in still another inci- 
dent. The intimidation hasn’t 
made a dent in the strikers’ 
ranks yet. 

But the miners can’t win 
by courage alone. Both CBS- 
TV and the Times have de- 
cribed the plight of the min- 
ers’ families, living on sur- 
plus food, sleeping on kitch- 
en tables in unheated shacks, 
staying out of school because 
they have no shoes on their 
feet. The strikers are shar- 
ing everything they have 
with those worse off, but 
there is simply not enough 
to go around. 

The official UMW is ig- 
noring them, and only a few 
neighboring locals have been 
able to help them. When 
contributions began flowing 
in as a result of the TV pro- 
gram on Hazard, the local 
newspaper owner (the gov- 
ernor’s sister - in - law) t o 
whom they were sent, gave 
most of the aid to the scabs 
and refused to allow the min- 
ers to handle the relief them- 
selves. 

The Hazard strikers need 
canned foods, winter clothes, 
shoes, blankets, mattresses, 
soap, and, of course, money. 
All money should be sent 
certified mail, return receipt 
requested, however, since the 
miners know that many con- 
tributions have not reached 
them. Contributions may be 
sent to one of the strike lead- 
ers, Berman Gibson, 321 
Broadway, Hazard, Kentucky. 

Perhaps some of the work- 
ers who read your paper 
could get their local unions 
to support this struggle, also. 
Committees to collect food 
and clothing could be formed 
throughout the country. What 
has happened in Hazard could 
happen anywhere. 

H. Bear 
New York 

* * * 

What is happening in Ken- 
tucky is the back-wash of Au- 
tomation. The papers are full 
of America being everywhere 
in the world winning friends, 
but what is happening in 
Kentucky. 

Production Worker 
Los Angeles 


Two Worlds 


New Franco-German Axis 

(Continued from Page 1) 

God rested on the seventh day; De Gaulle will not until he 
is dead Will he even then? Unless he is sure of living until the 
ripe age of 122, he can only mean either that he is a prophet, or 
that he is confident that the totalitarian institution he calls a 
parliament “above parties” would carry out his line until glory 
comes. And De Gaulle’s concept of glory envisions not only that 
“insular, maritime Britain” becomes subordinate to France’s 
Europe, but also that the United States be considered beyond the 
pale. 

Far from De Gaulle acting as he does only because he 
can depend upon the U.S. for nuclear protection, he is acting 
as he does because he thinks that nuclear protection is very nearly 
worthless because of the nearly equal might of Russia. Moreover, 
De Gaulle thinks he can win over Russia — and from “the yellow 
peril” at that! As he expressed it in 1959: “No doubt Soviet 
Russia . . . recognizes that nothing can change the fact that she, 
Russia — a white European nation ... is face to face with the 
yellow masses of China . . . casting their eyes about them on 
the open spaces over which they must one day spread.” 

If this is madness, as it is, it is not, however, the madness 
of an individual egomaniac. It is the madness of the state- 
capitalist age that has exuded a Mussolini and a Hitler and failed. 
De Gaulle is ready now to embark on equally fantastic misadven- 
tures. 

To understand De Gaulle, we need neither “psychology” nor 
“dependence” on Kennedy and the American bourgeois press. 
What is essential is that we turn back the pages of history to 
the Depression in the year after the rise of Hitler, and the 
attempt of French fascists to take over France* 

TWO TURNING POINTS IN FRENCH HISTORY: 1934-36; 1946-48 

On Feb. 6, 1934, the fascists in France attempted to overthrow 
the government and themselves take power. The riots to that end 
found the established government, as usual, powerless. But the 
proletariat rose up spontaneously against the fascists, battled 
them on the streets and, within six days, came out on general 
strike, putting an end to the fascist pretensions. The proletarian 
victory was followed up, in 1935, by the formation of a popular 
front and general elections in which the Socialists, for the first 
time, won a clear majority. Even then the proletariat did not let 
power slip from its hands but followed up the parliamentary 
victory and ascension of Leon Blum to the Premiership with 
SIT-DOWNS which covered the whole of France. The following 
legislation was quickly enacted: the 40 hour week, rise in wages, 
vacations with pay. 

What was the French military brass, including its not-so- 
junior officers; doing during these three critical years? We have 
the revealing French pundit’s book (The Grave Diggers of France, 
by Pertinax), written to expose the rottenness of the French gen- 
eral staff, and to play up the junior General de Gaulle as the 
head of a free France. When the foundations for French fascism 
were openly being laid in 1934, but were met by “a veritable 
popular revolution,” Petain, states the January 1935 diary of 
Pertinax, “was cut to the heart by the fear of social upheaval 
which in so many a conservative had silenced every feeling of 
patriotism.” (p.423) Petain was for Laval, and Laval, ever since 
1935, was for a Franco-German rapprochement. And what was 
General Charles de Gaulle doing? He was arguing with the 
General Staff, but it was not about any opposition to native 
fascism. The French general was arguing as a military man who 
considered the “defensive doctrine” futile, and wanted to mecha- 
nize the French Army. 

When World War II broke out in 1939 De Gaulle felt himself 
vindicated, as if tanks would have won the war! The truth is that 
he was part and parcel of the bourgeois army and bourgeois class 
which was undermining the French Republic ever since 1934. 

Again Petain thought France needed Laval, and Laval 
thought France needed Hitler! Petain came to power in France to 
make it an adjunct of Nazi Germany. 

The Allies paid little attention to De Gaulle until the prole- 
tariat in France organized an underground. The Allies then recog- 
nized him as the French government in exile — in order to make 
sure to foist him on the National Resistance as “its leader.” The 
fact that the Communists were willing, upon instruction of Stalin 
who feared independent proletarian rule, to use their prestige as 
Resistance fighters toward the same end, assured De Gaulle the 
presidency of the provisional government after liberation. With- 
out them, in 1944, he would have been as powerless as he was in 
1958 without the OAS. 

This was not because he didn’t try to establish his own type 
of fascist party. He founded the “Rally of the French People,” 
but, as in 1934 the French proletariat would have none of the 
Croix de Feu, so it would have none of the Rassemblement in 
1947. (When I was in Paris in 1947 I had occasion to experience 
that the Rassemblement, which was supposed to be “above par- 
ties,” was not above f ascistic anti-Semitism.) The strikes of 1947 
and 1948, especially the latter, were independent as well of the 
Communists. 

THE NEW IMPERIALISM 

The imperialism of state-capitalism is the key to the under- 
standing of the present stage of imperialism all over the worlds 
It is the capitalism which extended its imperialistic domination 
from the technologically backward lands to the most advanced, 
as Hitler had done in his blitzkrieg of Europe. It is the imperialism 
which refuses to abide “by the facts,” that two, and only two. 
Big Powers remained standing at the end of World War II in 
place of the several big powers which had divided the world 
among themselves previously. It would rather pretend to act as 
buffer between them, not by being a buffer, but by belonging. 
De Gaulle is asking Europe to belong to him, or to the new 
Franco-German axis, not merely because of glory hunting or 
prestige politics, but because of hard economics. 

Now that De Gaulle's France has automated its industries, 
centralized its capital, and, through a Common Market, rather 
than by a blitzkrieg, accomplished the same for part of Europe, 
De Gaulle dreams much more fantastic dreams than Hitler ever 
did, not because he belongs to the 19th century and dreams of 
past glories, but because he is of today and dreams of future 
conquests. Without Hitler’s armed might and his “secret weapon,” 
indeed disdaining the nuclear might of the United States because 
(Continued on Page 6) 
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New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 


In the Jan. 3 issue of The 
Reporter magazine there is 
an article entitled “The Su- 
perfluous People of Hazard, 
Kentucky” by John Ed 
Pearce. Before reading this 
article all I knew about the 
Eastern Kentucky strike 
cane from a couple of TV 
news clips which showed a 
family living in a one-room 
shack, with government sur- 
plus food as their only 
means of subsistence. It was 
mentioned that there was a 
strike, but the issues were 
never brought forth. 

The strike has its roots in 
John L. Lewis’ decision to allow 
Automation to come into the 
coal mines as “progress.” In re- 
turn for this, a 40c royalty per 
ton of coal was paid into the 
United Mine Workers Welfare 
Fund. As a result, of this deci- 
sion, 150,000 miners produce 
as much coal as 700,000 did 25 
years ago, as much as 450,000 
did in 1950. The wage costs 
have dropped from $940 million 
in 1923 to $700 million in 1962. 

The result may be called 
progress, but the question is: 
for whom? Certainly not for 
the miners. In every one of the 
32 Eastern Kentucky counties, 
between 22 and 40 percent of 
the people are on gov emmet 
surplus food. Because of the 
introduction of Automation, 
hundreds of truck mines have 
opened in Kentucky during the { 
past 15 years. Miners who work 1 
in these mines do so for as low 
as $4 a day and $16 a week. 

These miners are striking as 
much against the UMW as they 
are against the truck mine 
operators. The strike began 
when the UMW revoked the 
welfare cards of the miners, 
which entitled them and their 
families to free medical care. 
Strike Grows 

The UMW told the miners 
that this was being done because 
the mine operators have not 
paid the 40c royalty per ton 
of coal. Miners began striking 
the truck mines in order to get 
a union contract. The UMW 
then announced that they were 
selling four of their six Ken- 
tucky hospitals. Overnight the 
strike grew. 

The miners of Eastern Ken- 
tucky are caught in a dilemma. 
If the mines remain unorga- 
nised, the miners will lose the 
UMW benefits; if they become 
organised, even more will be- 
come unemployed as the truek 
mines will close. The miners 
themselves are seeking funda- 
mental solutions to this ques- 
tion of Automation. 


right a man gives his kids cars j 
to drive to school in, and them j 
just in high school — and the j 
man that .makes it for him 
down in the mines can’t feed 
his kids, can’t put shoes on ’em.” 

To the union official it is 
contract rights; to the strikers 
it is human rights. If Automa- 
tion is progress then it must be 
progress for the half million 
miners who no longer produce 
the coal. A change must be 
made so that no people can be 
called superfluous- 
It Does Affect Youth 

One may ask why should an 
article such as this be put in a 
youth column. The answer is 
that this problem is affecting 
young people’s lives. Their right 
to education and to a decent life 
is endangered by a system 
which maintains unemployment 
and economic crises. 

A system which focuses on 
Easters Kentucky for a mo- 
ment at Christmas but does not 
mention what these men are 
fighting for, which will pay $52 
million for IM0 invaders and 
nothing to the miners of Ken- 
tucky, demands to be looked 
at. I hope that some youth will 
start looking. 


Everyone's Eyes 
Must Be Opened 

Lebanon, Tenn. — I am 
writing this to try to open 
the eyes of the whites in 
this small town of Lebanon, 
Tennessee. Apparently 
there is something obnox- 
ious — to a white man — 
about a Negro defending 
himself and speaking up for 
what he believes. 

The Negro realizes that for 
400 years we have been told 
sternly or kindly, laughingly or 
threateningly, that the black 
man is docile, tractable, stupid, 
sensuous, and dangerous to 
white civilization if (but of 
course that was impossible 400 
years ago) he ever chose to 
assert himself. 

MOVING AGAIN 

Now hundreds of years later 
we have started once more to 
assert ourselves. We are using 
our energies to erase the evils 
and despicable shame of segre- 
gation. We have stopped using 
excuses, for we feel that it is 
time we improved our condi- 
tions, which should have been 
improved decades ago. 

We have stopped using such 
excuses as “I’ll lose my job.” 
What job? Who wants a job 
where you work seven days a 
week and make $15. I don’t. 


In Preparation: 

The Young 
Marxist Humanist 

White and Negro youth write 
of their own search for phil- 
osophic clarification and 
answers to problems they face 
in school, at work, in society. 
First of a planned series of 
works far which all youth ore 
invited to 


I certainly feel that my serv- 
ices are worth more than that. 

Many Negroes have stopped 
saying, “I can’t go to jail.” That 
has been proved through the 
Civil Rights groups. 

We realize what segregation 
can do and has done for the 
past 400 years. That’s why we 
have mobilized to erase segre- 
gation whether it is found in 
our social life, economic, or re- 
ligious ways of life. We have 
made our exit from the wilder- 
ness and started our fight for 
FREEDOM. 

— Teen-Age Freedom Fighter 


Detroit News & Letters Committee 
Discussion and Activity Schedule: 


All attending requested to bring 
items of food and/or clothing to 
aid Operation Freedom in the South, 
and Kentucky Miners. 


March 8 — DeGaulle's Challenge to 
Kennedy 

The drive toward war and the roles 
of the pacifist movements. 

March 15 — Labor Must Clean Its Own 
House 


Although they support the 
UMW, they are not getting 
support in return. One union 
official says: “They don’t know 
what they’re doing. They've got 
no authority. They holler be- 
cause we didn’t strike these 
mines not paying scale and the 
royalty. But you couldn’t get 
one of them to sign a grievance, 
and before we can call a strike 
we’re required by law and the 
UMW contract to go through 
regular grievance procedures, 
then strike if it isn’t settled. 
If we don’t we’re violating our 
own contract ...” 

“Can’t Feed His Kids” 
Contrast this with one of the 
organizers of the strike who 
says: “Why Godamighty, it ain’t 
right! Man out here bragging 
he made $60,000 in 60 days and 
the men that made it for him 
taking $4, $6 a day! It ain’t 


Have you confribufed fo 
help publish American 


Theme of the discussion can be seen 
from articles in this issue on P. 3 
and in the Editorial. Caucus mem- 
bers are especially invited to par* 
ticipate. 


March 22 — The Young Marxist Humanist 

Youth are particularly invited to 
attend. Discussion on the position 
of youth in the totality of society, 
and the need for an adequate phil- 
osophy to link both theory and 
action in the changing world of 
today. 


Place: 

News & Letters Office 
8751 Grand River 
Detroit 4, Mich. 

TY 8-7053 


Time: 

Business Meeting: 
7:30 p.m. 
Discussion: 

8 p.m. 


Civilization on Trial? 


Two Worlds 

New Franco-German Axis 

(Continued from Page 5) 

it has been brought to a standstill by the equal nuclear power 
of Russia, De Gaulle has, by sheer daring (Ma® has a much gall 
when he challenges Russia) laid down his gauntlet sfhd demanded 
that Kennedy, not Macmillan or even “continental Europe,” but 
Kennedy’s USA — pick it u p. 

His only concern now is that rebuilt Europe still lacks 
nuclear power. This is the Achilles heel of De Gaulle’s hard 
economics underlying the Common Market, and hard politics un- 
derlying the new Bonn-Paris axis. Let’s see whether, in recogniz- 
ing this vulnerable point (through which Kennedy hopes to regain 
dominance of Europe), De Gaulle has become vlunerable, not in 
the heel, but in the head. 

“Touched in the head,” or otherwise, De Gaulle, as we see. 
has found the vulnerable point in both the Anglo-American 
axis and “the Warsaw powers,” including the Sino-Soviet orbit. 
All the outcry in Europe against one-man domination has been 
words, just words. 

Whether it is De Gaulle’s intellectual chauvinism or France’s 
central geographic position which has led him to play for the 
very highest stakes— forcing Kennedy (or Khrushchev) to play 
power politics according to the tune he, De Gaulle, calls, does not 
matter. What does matter is that he has, with the Treaty with 
Adenauer, created a new, a powerful, a frightening axis in Europe. 
Frightening because despite the dissimilarities of our “prosper- 
ous” times against the depression of the 1930’s, despite the dis- 
similarities of the personalities of Hitler and De Gaulle, despite 
the dissimilarities between the Nazi terror and the French de- 
mocracy, there is more than merely a reminiscent analogy be- 
tween the present axis and Hitler’s. 

SHADES OF HITLER, OR STATE-CAPITALIST MADNESS 

The underlying similarity between the opposite personali- 
ties of the living De Gaulle and the dead Hitler stems from the 
economic compulsion of the imperialism of state-capitalism. Ever 
since the Depression sealed the fate of competitive capitalism, 
capitalism has tried to hold on to its power through some form 
of the State Plan. Rich countries like the U.S. could hold on 
through a comparatively mild admixture like the New Deal; de- 
feated (from World War 1) and impoverished countries like Ger- 
many did not stop short of fascism. Fascism’s search for “ieben- 
sraum” was an expression of the impotence of capitalism: even 
with totalitarian methods it could not hold on to power unless it 
“expanded” its foundations. 

Only by not being confined to Germany, only by centraliza- 
tion of European capital, could the “master race” hope to chal- 
lenge the United States’ world position. Hitler would have liked 
to have created a German-British axis before undertaking the 
task of world destruction. He almost succeeded at Munich. When 
that failed, he went it alone, never fooling himself that Vichy 
France was a substitute for the greater power of England. 

(The outcry that one cannot use the term fascism except to 
describe a petty-bourgeois mass party a la Nazism forget (1) that 
Mussolini’s fascist corporate state was not quite the same as the 
Nazism of Germany; (2) feat by no accident fascism at first called 
itself National Socialism,: It Was only after it had total power that 
it showed its true visage of centralization of European capital and 
the horrors of the concentration camps; and (3) that once Nazism 
was defeated, it would surely not reappear in the same form, 
especially when the capitalist crisis today comes, not from a 
depression, but from a prosperous state-capitalism hungering for 
single world domination. The truth is that fascism was no sooner 
defeated than the United States found that before it could “claim” 
Europe, it would have to rebuild it, and it would have to be done 
on an all-European scale. Hence the Marshall Plan.) 

De Gaulle is a man with an elephantine memory which goes 
back not merely to the France of Louis XIV, and of Napoleon 
when French culture held sway throughout Europe, but to the 
beginnings of civilization. To him France is not “just” France, 
not even “just Europe;” she is the finest European flower of 
Graeco-Roman culture, that is to say, of all of Western Civiliza- 
tion (and was there ever any other that wasn’t absorbed by it, 
including Egyptology?). 

Yes, De Gaulle remembers everything. But he has learned 
nothing, nothing at all from the fall of empires in general, and 
class societies in particular. He is blinded by his culture, his state, 
his military caste, his class. He fails to recognize the decay of 
capitalism, the disintegration of all class civilizations, from the 
fall of the Roman Empire to the collapse of France in 1940. 
His class may let him get away with it in Europe and even, 
perhaps, in the United States. Surely there is a group of apolo- 
gists, from both “left” and right, that stands ready to expound 
his “cause” and to show that he not only “has a point” (Europe 
lias a right to “independence from American domination”) but 
lie also "has a value” (hi$ “little bomb” should not be dismissed.) 
WHICH WAY OUT? 

What they all too easily forget is that neither De Gaulie- 
Adenauer, nor Kennedy-Macmillan, nor Khrushchev-Mao found 
a way out of the capitalistic kind of chaotic production and 
perennial wars which have brought us to the razor’s edge of 
mankind's extinction. Automated production remains value pro-, 
duction, brought to an extreme by the fact that the violent and 
incessant technological revolutions are constantly throwing out 
the only surplus-value creating substance; living labor. 

Because the terror Is rooted in the relations of production 
and the need to control the working elass, only the working class 
caH destroy it, at its root DeGaulle may have found the weak 
point in his own class, but he has never yet found he cam hqld 
power when the working class en masse turns against him, as 
they have done in the past turning-points in history, which did 
away with outright fascist pretensions in 1934-35 and De Ganliian 
ones in 1947-48. It will do so again. No one else can. 

The Italian Edition of MARXISM AND FREEDOM 
Can Be Ordered Directly From 
Prometeo, Casella Postale 1753 
Milano, Italy 

NEWS & LETTERS. 8751 Grand River Ave., Detroit 
4, Michigan, will be happy to place orders. 

Cost: 2700 Lira ($4.50) 
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War and Peace — Three Views 
* * * 


Canada 


Amsterdam 


Scotland 

By Harry MeShane 

GLASGOW— The recent 
narrow escape from nuclear 
war, and all that such a 
war entails, should cause 
all* of us to have another 
look at our movement if 
only to find out why it is 
we are making no impact 
on the working people of 
this country. We must ad- 
mit that the activities of 
the movement, such as they 
were, did nothing to alter 
the course taken by the 
leaders of the States in- 
volved in the recent crisis. 
It is also true to say that 
the demonstrations held 
during the crisis were not 
alb for the same thing. 

We expected the Labour 
Party to jump on the side of 
America, which they did. We 
expected the Communist Party 
to say that the American pho- 
graphs were faked, and to come 
down On the side of Russia, 
which they did. Some who 
took part in demonstrations 
against the missile ship at Holy 
Loch were calling for missile 
bases in Cuba.. Khrushchev, 
according to these people, was 
right when he set up the mis- 
sile sites, and the decision to 
dismantle them was an exam- 
ple of great statesmanship. 
They were not concerned about 
what the people of Cuba might 
want. 

The Young Socialists were 
split. The Scottish Peace Com- 
mittee, like the British Peace 
Committee, confirmed the 
opinion that it is a department 
of the Communist Party. The 
Committee of 100 and the 
C.N.D. came out of the crisis 
with some credit, but even 
among some of the leaders of 
these bodies there were some 
actuated by anti-Americanism. 

Only a small minority of the 
Socialists remained true to the 
principles of International So- 
cialism. This is the most dis- 
WAR-WORK FOR A LIVING 

The idea that war between 
the great powers might pos- 
sibly be fought without the 
use of nuclear weapons can 
now be discarded. Even before 
Russia produced the atom 
bomb, America supported her 
nuclear policy by contending 
that it was necessary in order 
to prevent the invasion of 
Europe by Russia’s enormous 
army. Both the C.N.D. and the 
Committee of 100 have per- 
formed a service by drawing 
attention to the horrors of nu- 
clear war, but it has diverted 
attention away from the hor- 
rors of war, in any form. 

Near where I live, there is 
a shipyard on the verge of clos- 
ing down, but there are an- 
other two almost entirely en- 
gaged on naval work. In one 
yard there is a missile ship 
under construction. Without 
the naval contracts, the most 
profitable of all, a considerable 
number of shipyards would 
require to close down. The 
firms that supply machinery 
and other equipment for these 
ships would also be affected. 
This dependence on war work 
in order to get a living has 
always been an obstacle to the 
anti-militarist struggle. 

The great weakness in the 
Clydeside struggle during the 
first World War lay in the fact 
that it was not directed against 
the war, but confined to wages, 
dilution, and similar issues. 
This caused the dispute be- 
tween the leaders of the Clyde 
Workers’ Committee and those 
associated with the anti-war 
campaign conducted by John 


By Norman Epstein 

Vancouver, B.C. — The 
most frightening thing 
about the present war crisis 
is the powerlessness of ordi- 
nary people like you and 
me and millions of others 
throughout the world to 
intervene in any effective 
manner. We are all threat- 
ened with being blown off 
the map and we have no 
say whatsoever in the de- 
cision to do so. 

Governments of the world 
have between them, and in some 
cases individually, amassed the 
most fantastic collection of nuc- 
lear, bacteriological and chem- 
ical weapons for killing and 
over-killing every human being 
on the face of the earth. 

V. S. UNILATERALISM 

The decision of the U. S. Gov- 
ernment, more than a decade 
ago, to start the production of 
H-bombs was made, not only 
without consulting her British 
and Canadian and Latin-Amer- 
ican satellites, but without ever 
asking the American people 
themselves if that is what they 
wanted their national effort to 
be directed towards. 


Maclean. It was not until early 
in 1918 that the leaders sub- 
mitted a resolution against the 
war to a meeting of shop stew- 
ards. The occasion was the 
introduction of the Manpower 
Bill which threatened workers 
employed in the war factories 
with a callup to the armed 
forces. 

More could be said about 
that situation, but I mention 
it in order to emphasize the 
difficulty facing those who de- 
sire to build a serious anti- 
militarist movement. Such a 
movement calls for a high level 
of political consciousness on 
the part of those participating 
in it. The positive content 
of such a struggle must con- 
sist of an unqualified recogni- 
tion of the need for a com- 
plete transformation of society. 
Nothing can be gained by sep- 
arating the war danger from 
the capitalist set-up that brings 
it about. Unless masses of 
workers are convinced of the 
correctness of this standpoint, 
we will be as feeble in the next 
crisis as in the one from which 
we have just emerged. 
AGAINST BOTH SIDES 

The tendency of many So- 
cialists to detect the faults in 
American policy, and to see 
nothing, or very little, wrong 
with Russian policy, is very 
disturbing. Many of the ab- 
surdities that emanate from 
the Communist Party are ac- 
cepted without question by 
some who, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have not 
become members. Support for 

If we take sides during the 
period of war preparations, we 
cannot avoid talcing sides if 
war breaks out. This also ap- 
plies to those who, while op- 
posed to nuclear war, see some 
virtue in Britain remaining in 
the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. We must come out 
against the two power blocs. 
Alongside the fight against war 
there must be a real live cam- 
paign for the replacement of 
Capitalism by Socialism. 

A negative approach will 
have little effect on workers 
who earn their livelihood by 
making the munitions of war. 
Unless we win the support of 
the workers, the next crisis 
may lead to world war. The 
need of the moment is a fear- 
less anti-militarist movement 
based on the needs and inter- 
ests of the working class. ! 


On important matters, then, 
including matters of life and | 
death, neither the U.S. nor our 
country nor Britain ean call it- 
self democratic. In such matters 
we differ little from Russia or 
her satellites, where decisions 
to iauneh sputniks and build 
muiti-million-ruble missiles are 
made exclusively at the top... 

Wars will only stop when peo- 
ple refuse tp cooperate with the 
state and its war machine; when 
they refuse to work in weapons 
industries; when they literally 
over-run in their hundreds of 
thousands the nuclear bases on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain; 
when the students show the con- 
tempt for military training on 
campuses which such training 
deserves; when people literally 
take the problem of war into 
their own hands .... 
ANTI-WAR MOVEMENT 

In its widest sense, the anti- 
war movement includes the mil- 
lions of people throughout the 
world who are demonstrating in 
one form or another — via pe- 
titions, meetings, marches, pick- 
ets, sitdowns — for peace, and 
particularly against their own 
government’s military activ- 
ities. More specifically, however, 

I am referring to sueh bodies 
as the Committee of 100 in Brit- 
ain, whose members and sup- 
porters have been arrested by 
the tens, hundreds and thous- 
ands for sitting down at RAF 
or USAF or NATO or Polaris 
bases; in the Russian and in the 
American embassies; in front of 
Macmillan’s automobile and in 
front of Gaitskell’s; on Parlia- 
ment Square and Trafalgar 
Square and in front of the Air 
Ministry; and in city Centres or 
rocket sites throughout the 
length and breadth of England, 
Scotland or Wales. 

I am also referring to the 
massive student organization in 
Japan known as Zengakuren, 
who organized the magnificent 
demonstration against the mili- 
tary pact with the U.S. on the 
occasion of Eisenhower’s can- 
celled trip to Tokyo, and who, 
like the Committee of 100, have 
been attacked in Moscow for 
demonstrating there against Rus- 
sian as well as American nuclear 
bomb tests. 

And I am referring to the 
CNVA in the U.S. one of whose 
gallant members has recently 
been sentenced to six years for 
swimming out and touehly a 
newly launched Polaris sub- 
marine . . . 

WHAT PRICE OBEDIENCE? 

The issue which we must all 
face was highlighted by the 
Committee of 100 at one of 
their trials last February. In the 
courtroom, a member of the 
Committee, conducting his own 
defense, interrogated Air-Com- 
modore Magill of the RAF as 
follows: 

Question: Would you press 
button you know is going to an- 
nihilate millions of people? 

Reply: If the circumstances 
demanded it, I would. 

This reply is exactly the reply 
given bji Adolph Eiehmann, in 
his words and in his practice. 
And what about you and me — 
are we prepared to obey all ord- 
ers? Are we prepared to entrust 
our lives to people who would 
obey any order? (At this mom- 
ent our government is a mem- 
ber of a military alliance, NATO, 
one of whose member govern- 
ments, the Portuguese, is using 
its arms to perpetuate atrocities 
against the people of Angola 
equivalent to those practiced 
by the Gestapo. If we do not 
reply to these questions active 
ly, then we share the guilt of 
any consequence likely to en- 
sue. 


(Editor’s Note: We print be- 
low some very brief excerpts 
from the report of The Inter- 
national Anti-War Conference, 
called by The National Com- 
mittee of 100 of Great Britain 
and co-sponsored by The War 
Resisters International and Zen- 
gakuren of Japan, which was 
held Nov. 10-12, 1962, in Am- 
sterdam.) 

There will be no transcripts 
of the Amsterdam speeches. The 
purpose of this introduction is 
therefore to convey some of 
their substance and to highlight 
the points of departure con- 
tained in the propositions. 

• 

The mood of the conference 
was unmistakable for what Tony 
Sythe called “moving from an 
anti-Bomb to an Anti-war posi- 
tion.” We are moving towards 
a fundamental change in posi- 
tion and it remains for us na- 
tionally and internationally to 
discuss this matter further, clar- 
ify our thinking and make our 
conclusions widely known. 

• 

Keiichi Suzuki from Japan 
explained that the fact that 
Zengakuren did not formally 
subscribe to non-violence did 
not mean that it was in favor 
of the opposite. It simply in- 
dicated that they were for some- 
thing different, effectiveness, 
and would interpret methods in 
relation to effectiveness and the 


Recent words of a Mex- 
ican physician. Dr. Ignacis 
Chavez, aroused my inte- 
rest. He spoke of the pres- 
ent dehumanization of the 
physician, and the dehuma- 
nization of medicine. He 
would like to see the pass- 
ing of the “Brain-man” — 
the pure scientist, and the 
“Hand-man” — the techni- 
cian. 

Science, he says, without re- 
lation to man may be science, 
but it is not medicine. This 
statement brought to my mind 
an expression from the early 
writings of Karl Marx and his 
more universal truth: To have 
one basis for science and an- 
other for life is a priori a lie. 

NEED NEW RELATIONSHIP 

Dr. Chavez spoke of a climate 
of work among doctors in a 
group effort and friendly coop- 
eration, and of a new kind of 
hospital with patients receiving 
not only medical attention but 
human sympathy and help in the 
solution of their problems. 

There are other men groping 
for human values. A professor 
of psychiatry, writing in a wide- 
ly read medical journal, empha- 
sizes the decline of the clinical 
tradition in medicine — con- 
cern with the individual pa- 
tient’s well being — and de- 
plores the emphasis on experi- 
mentation and the laboratory. 
He states that hi seeking mon- 
uments of “Big Science” we are 
being directed from our real 
purpose — the enriching and 
broadening of human life. This 
is true in all fields of science 
and has led to abnormalities in 
science in general and medicine 
in particular. 

The 20tb century scientist 
has become a business man — 
attracted by publicity, power and 
expense account. He is obscure 
in his thinking, losing his cre- 


particular circumstances of the 
case. 

• 

Professor Frits de Jong had 
opened the conference on a 
fitting note. The future of man- 
kind was now at stake; war was 
ho longer an acceptable means 
of politics and for the first time 
in history we faced the neces- 
sity to end it; war was the pro- 
duct of the discord of empires. 
The balance of power had be- 
come the balance of terror and 
that in turn was a fiction to 
cover American superiority in 
long range weapons and Russian 
superiority in the shorter range 
ones. We in the movement 
should take issue with all prac- 
tices that lead to war, neutralize 
critical points of contact, stand 
firmly against all witch-hunting 
and break the spell comprised 
of the belief that under the 
bomb we are safe. 

• 

There was a good deal of dis- 
cussion of suitable forms of in- 
ternational action next Easter. 
It focused particularly on what 
might happen in Germany. The 
press there is especially hostile 
and this means a need for extra 
care in not giving grounds for 
misrepresentation. There was 
agreement that the situation re- . 
quired something of an East 
and West character that made 
it clear in practice that we were 
equally against the nuclear 
weapons and military alliances 
of both sides. 


ative power, and a pawn in the 
hands of business and govern- 
ment. 

SCIENCE PROSTITUTED 

The physical scientist, work- 
ing under sponsored research 
and making a discovery has to 
hand it over to business or gov- 
ernment who then might put it 
to use in a way totally different 
from that originally intended. 
“The scientist’s fate was sealed 
when his contribution made 
money fdr the corporation and 
brought power to the military,” 
notes a California physician. 

This physician goes on to say 
that in the medical field today, 
administration, research and 
practice are separated from one 
another. Superb technicians and 
organization men are arising 
who know little about medical 
practice and treatment. Insti- 
tutes, organizations and large 
scale research studies have re- 
placed individual research moti- 
vated by curiosity and imple- 
mented by personal effort. The 
scientist — physical, medical 
and most others — are not 
trained for the kind of decision- 
making and action that is basic 
to all medical treatment — i.e. 
the process of making a choice. 

The assessment of the patient's 
condition and the timing of the 
intervention has to be learned 
largely through practice. It is 
not only how a treatment works, 
but to determine to whom, 
where and when. 

This is the movement from 
theory to practice and baek 
again to theory that is the 
field of the clinician. The 
doctor-patient human rela- 
tionship is central to all 
treatment. 

In this field of human rela- 
tionship and human values there 
is, however, a great deal of con- 
fusuion. For every physician 
like Dr. Chavez there are many 
more to whom man is not the 
measure of value. 


Hove you contributed to kelp publish 
American Civilization on Trial? 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 

Medicine's Measure Must Be Man 
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Workers Battle Automation 


(Continued from Page 1) 

tions, the auto workers forced 
Reuther to negotiate on work- 
ing conditions, striking after the 
economic issues were settled. In 
the last steel strike, it was the 
steelworkers’ determination to 
resist the company’s demand for 
full control over working con- 
ditions that kept them going for 
the 118 day strike that ended 
with victory on this issue. 
PROFIT SHARING FARCE 

In the face of these continu- 
ously demonstrated efforts of 
the working class to free itself 
from the crushing weight of 
capitalist production relations, 
Reuther and McDonald strive to 
nail the rotting carcass of cap- 
italism more firmly on the backs 
of the workers through “profit 
sharing.” 

Reuther, speaking before 
auto and other industrialists at 
the Detroit Economics Club on 
Feb. 4, said that “profit shar- 
ing has created a new dimension 
in collective bargaining,” and 
that the recently negotiated 
profit sharing (sic!) contract be- 
tween McDonald and Kaiser 
Steel should set the pace for 
collective bargaining in the 
future. Contrast this high-flown 
and utterly barren view of al- 
leged profit-sharing to the 
worker’s burning need for a job 
and his equally burning desire 
not to be dominated by Auto- 
mation. 

That master of substitution, 
Reuther, further showed this 
talent he abundantly possesses 
in referring to the 35-hour week. 
The union, he said, will not 
press for the shorter work week, 
but will seek “a flexible work 
formula” to avoid unemploy- 
ment. 

Reuther’s flexibility has re- 
sulted in 200,000 fewer auto 
workers today than there were 
five years ago. Thousands are 
walking the streets while 
those working are forced to 
work fantastic overtime hours 
because Reuther does not see 
fit to negotiate such a basic 
thing as an eight-hour day in 
the TJAW contract. 

By the Administration’s own 
figures, the army of the unem- 
ployed reached 4,672,000 in Jan- 
uary ~ practically what it was 
when Kennedy took office two 
years ago. In the face of this, 
for Kennedy to single out for 
condemnation the struggles of 
the workers for a shorter work 
week, as he did in his January 
Economic Report, shows clearly 
his contempt for the working 
class. 

TAX PROGRAM 
FOR WEALTHY 

According to this master of 
“keeping the country going” — 
right into the ditch of a never- 
changing 5 million unemployed 
— what would supposedly do 
the trick is a tax cut, publicized 
as “helping most” those in the 
lowest economic brackets. Let’s 
see. According to the proposed 
tax cut, a couple making $3,000 
and now paying $60 in taxes, 
would by 1965 pay $14 — a sav- 
ing of $46. But a couple making 
$50,000 now and paying $14,198 
in taxes, would, in 1965, pay 
only $12,265 — a savings of 
$1,933. 

Here’s another measure. 
The tax reduction for those 
in the lowest economic brack- 
ets ($5000 and less) will be 
from 20% now to 14% in 
1965 — a difference of 6%. 
For those in the high brackets 
($400,000 and more) the cut 
will be from 92% to 65% — 
a difference of 26%. 

The cornerstone of Kennedy’s 
tax cut program rests on more 
and more profits for the capital- 
ists, whose spokesman he truly 
is. New equipment — Automa- 
tion — is. Kennedy’s cry. and 
this Administration will give 
businessmen all kinds of tax 
benefits to provide them with 


more money to get it. The rich 
get richer, the poor get poorer. 

NATIONAL DEBT IS ONLY 
THING OWNED EQUALLY 

At the same time, JFK pro- 
poses a fantastic budget, higher 
than anything ever seen before 
either in war or in peace time 
history: $98.8 billion. Of this 
total, 60% is earmarked for 
war preparations in national de- 
fense and space projects, a full 
10% is for interest on the na- 
tional debt alone, leaving only 
30 % for everything else to meet 
the crving national problems of 
unemployment, education, high- 
ways. slum clearance, conserva- 
tion and a host of other needs. 

This budget will raise the na- 
tional debt to an estimated 
$315.6 billion bv 1964, raising 
it by $12.1 billion over the 
*303 5 billion debt estimated 
for 1963. This, in truth, shows 
the essence of capitalism, long 
ago seen by Marx who wrote: 

“The only part of the so- 
called national wealth that 
actually enters into the col- 
lective possessions of modern 
peonies is — their national 
debt . . . And with the rise 
of national debt-making, want 
of faith in the national debt 
takes the place of the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, 
which may not be forgiven.” 

PREPARE TO CHAIN LABOR 

As if a permanent army of 
unemployed, an even greater 
number of semi-employed, bur- 
densome taxes, and miserable 
working conditions were not 
enough to pile on the workers’ 
backs, the preoccuoantion of 
Consress seems to be: how to 
shackle labor so it can make no 
independent move at all. One 
bill introduced would outlaw 
any strikes in transportation, 
another would give the green 
light to using anti-trust legis- 
lation against labor. 

James Hoffa, Teamster 
Union president, is right 
when he says the new legisla- 
tion would completely destroy 
the organized labor movement. 
And it is very sad commen- 
tary indeed that Hoffa is the 
only labor leader who has 
spoken out forcefully against 
these bills. 

Those who expelled him and 
his union from the AFL-CIO 
as being unfit to travel in their 
hypocritically righteous circles 
stand cowardly speechless, while 
the weapons to destroy organized 
labor are being openly pre- 
pared by Senators and Con- 
gressmen who have tried to 
whip up a national anti-labor 
atmosphere. 

The law of anti-strike in- 
junction, however, is not enough 
for the Harvard man in the 
White House. The heavy hand 
of his Administration reaching 
for governmental compulsory ar- 
bitration has been clearly in- 
dicated. Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz showed precisely the 
road the Administration is go- 
ing to take, in a recent speech 
to the National Academy of Ar- 
bitrators, when he charged that 
both labor and management 
have been playing “brinkman- 
ship.” He said the Administra- 
tion’s decision has been made, 
and unless the strikes can be 
settled peacefully through col- 
lective bargaining, the public 
(that is, “public interest” Ken- 
nedy) will force the settle- 
ments. 

It all adds up to one pre- 
dominant fact: preparations for 
war in the future (and the de- 
fense budget leaves no doubt 
about this) means preparations 
today for the complete control 
of the workers. The preparations 
are well underway. 

ANOTHER VOICE 
RINGS CLEAR 

The fact is, however, that the 
crisis is so total that the Ad- 
ministration is not capable of 
coming close to meeting it. 


NEWS & LETTERS 

Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY • 

African Students Attacked in Bulgaria } 


• African students studying 

• in Bulgaria have eneoun- 

• tered so much diserimina- 

1 tion in that Communist 

• country that they have been 
J forced to make public dem- 

• onstrations and to seek 

2 refuge elsewhere. A demon- 

• stration of over 200 African 
2 students protesting to the 

• Bulgarian government was 
2 met by 600 militiamen who 

• beat them with clubs and 
2 hauled them off to jail. 

• Ghana’s Ambassador 
2 lodged a strong protest over 

• the treatment of the stu- 
2 dents. “We have been insul- 

• ted in every possible way. 
2 We were molested in the 

• streets, called ‘black mon- 
2 keys’ and ‘jungle people’, 

• said Robert Kotey, a Ghana- 
2 ian agricultural student. 

• “We soon realized that to 
2 study in a Communist coun- 

• try is a bloody waste of 

• time,” said student Kofi 
2 Buckle. 

• The story broke in the 

• papers only after the attack 

• by the militiamen. Actually, 

• the case of discrimination 

• began last summer. Though 
2 the New Statesman of Lon- 

• don did not report it then, 
2 its correspondent, John Mor- 

• gan, finally got around, this 
2 Feb. 22, to describing his 

• experiences last summer. 

2 “The Africans were popu- 
2 lar with Bulgar girls . . . 
5 One July night a murderous 

2 Michigan's New 

• G.O.P. Constitution 

2 A Romney-inspired, Re- 

• publican-backed new Con- 
2 stitution is up for approval 
2 by the voters of Michigan on 
2 April 1. Framed under rules 

• which guarantee domination 
2 of the state by a Republican 
2 minority, it continues to give 
2 vacant land in the upper 

• peninsula the same voting 
2 rights as the industrial 

• cities of the state, 

2 The Constitution elimin- 
2 ates some state officers from 

• being elected by the people 
2 and makes them officers 

• appointed by the Governor. 
2 While everyone recognizes 
2 that the Republican policy 
2 of financing the state 

• through sales taxes on beer, 
2 whiskey, cigarettes and gas- 

• oline, which hit workers 
2 hardest, has solved nothing 

• in the past, the new Consti- 

*••••••••••••••••••••• 

Nothing demonstrates this more 
clearly than the break-up of 
the Common Market which 
brought defeat to Britain’s entry, 
a Britain through which Ken- 
nedy hoped to exercise his own 
leadership of the Western world 
in his quest for world domina- 
tion. 

This impotence of capitalism 
to solve the crises that it has 
produced and that have brought 
the world to the brink of nu- 
clear annihilation stands in 
sharp contrast to the deter- 
mined activity of the workers. 
At the end of January there 
were no less than 20 major 
strikes in which Administra- 
tion mediators were involved 
and this is in addition to hun- 
dreds of others that are taking 
place across the nation. 

The voices of the workers 
ring loud and clear through 
their actions. They know the 
way to sanity in the world can 
only come through sanity in 
production which they are de- 
manding, They are now saying 
much: they will have much 
more to say. 


fight broke out at a restau- 
rant when some of these 
boys expressed their atti- 
tudes, snatched an African 
away from a girl and 
punched him ... By all 
accounts the brawl was fero- 
cious; at least a number of 
bodies were carried away . . . 
Africans were invited to 
swing from branch to branch 
down the Boulevard Rouski, 
were derisively offered ban- 
anas at the vast TSUM 
stores in the heart of the 
capital city.” 

The incidents were 
quieted down until the 
African students began to 
organize tnemseives into 
a Pan-African Students 
Union. The Bulgarian 
Government objected. The 
Africans then opposed the 
totalitarianism of the Com- 
munist Party and the so- 
called Fatherland Front. 
Not only did the Bulgar- 
ian Government then 
refuse the independent 
organization of students 
but called it "fascist or 
anti-popular inclinations.” 
The leaders of the Pan- 
African Student Union 
were taken into custody. 
It was during the demon- 
stration of the rest of the 
African students against 
the arrest of their leaders 
that the attack by the mili- 
tiamen occured. 

The students now talk of 


tution makes it illegal for 
the legislature to pass a 
graduated state income tax, 
which is the only logical way 
to finance the state. 

The civil rights sections 
of the Constitution are a 
step backwards. Provisions 
for search and seizure main- 
tain antiquated provisions 
which both fail to safeguard 
individuals and violate the 
United States Constitution. 
Legislative committees can 
suspend the rules of admin- 
istrative bodies, rendering 
the state F.E.P.C. even more 
ineffective than it is now. 

The right of people who 
rent property to vote on 
bond issues is denied, mak- 
ing the owning of property a 
pre-condition for voting on 
these issues. 

The Governor is given the 
right to reduce expenditures 
for vital services such as 
public health, safety, wel- 
fare and education if reven- 
!• ues fall below estimates. 
Other new provisions make 
it possible for the Governor 
to organize, reorganize and 
manipulate state boards and 
commissions to suit his own 
political purposes. 

On the whole, the new 
Constitution is designed pri- 
marily to continue the rule 
of a minority of residents 
and big-business over the 
will of the majority in the 
big cities like Detroit. 

The Constitution should 
be rejected by the voters. 
Labor and Negro organiza- 
tions to do just that, while 
the Republicans are banking 
on the hope that a non-presi- 
dential election year will 
bring out few voters. 

Larin America 

Much has been made of 
the need to develop the 
economies of the Latin 
American countries with “Al- 
liance for Progress” funds. 
Yet if the funds of the Latin 
American capitalists were re- 
tained and used for this pur- 
pose, there would be little 


the fact that, besides the 
abuse and attacts on them, 
there have been all sorts of 
kangaroo courts called 
“Comrades Courts” set up 
to deal with so-called “anti- 
social manifestations” on the 
part of African students who 
would not willingly let the 
Bulgarian version of Com- 
munism be stuffed down 
their throats. Finally, they 
point out that there are 
many inequities in the uni- 
versity since children of 
“Heroes of Socialist Labour” 
need not pass university 
examinations to get in, yet 
these privileged “students” 
went around passing re- 
marks like “black monkey” 
at social gatherings. 

The last straw after the 
attack and arrests came 
when the hundreds of Afri- 
can students began leaving 
Bulgaria, but other hun- 
dreds, still trying to get out, 
could not. Thus 70 students 
from Kenya have been try- 
ing to leave, but have been 
denied a visa and traveling 
money. Fifty students ar- 
rived in Vienna recently 
with the help of the Austrian 
Students Association and 
told of the difficulties of the 
remaining students. 


REMEMBER— AFRICA 
FREEDOM DAY— 
APRIL 15 


need for the U. S. Govern- • 
ment to foot the bill. 2 

South American capitalists • 
have over $11 billion salted 2 
away in U.S., Swiss and Eu- • 
ropean banks or invested in 2 
the European Common Mar- • 
ket. It is estimated that they 2 
withdraw $800 million every • 
year to invest outside of 2 
Latin America. At the same • 
time, the World Bank made 2 
loans in South America to • 
the tune of about $325 mil- 2 
lion — on top of $1 billion in • 
“U.S. aid.” Private U.S. capi- 2 
talists invested $144 million • 
and withdrew $37 million. 2 
An example of the favored • 
treatment which U.S. capital- 2 
ists receive in Brazil was the • 
recent “nationalization” of a 2 
section of the International • 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. • 
holdings. Not only was the 2 
company promised full resti- • 
tution for the properties, 2 
they were guaranteed against • 
future inflation and granted 2 
a huge loan to expand their 5 
activities in other parts of 2 
the country. To pay for it a • 
special tax on grain was 2 
passed which will raise the • 
price on a loaf of bread by 2 
700%. 2 

Nazi Speaks 2 

Former Grand Admiral 2 
Karl Doenitz, a convicted • 
Nazi war criminal who served 2 
10 years, is free and speak- • 
ing before school children— 2 
voicing his pro-Hitler views • 
under the Adenauer Govern- 2 
ment of West Germany. • 
Doenitz spoke before 300 2 
high school children at the • 
invitation of the faculty of a 2 
Gee si: hatch high school. • 
Showing no regret for his 2 
crimes as commander of the • 
German U-boat squadrons 2 
during World War II, Doenitz • 
complained that Hitler made 2 
a grave mistake when he re- • 
fused to build even more U- • 
boats before the war. • 

The government of West « 
Germany and the school sys- • 
tem are full of these Nazis, 3 
who are “ex’s” by Adenau- 2 
er’s decree. 3 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Reutlier, Reutherites and Workers 

Walter Reuther announced, a year ahead Of time, to the Big 
Three auto companies that he would like to begin discussions on 
the 1964 contract. No worker has ever heard of contract discus- 
sions that far in advance, hut the criticism and complete rejection 
of this present contract by the auto workers is what is forcing 
Reuther .to ask for contract discussion at this early stage. 

Many local union elections will take place in May and June 
of this year and, as many production workers have stated, those 
who are in leadership of the unions and are supporters of Reuther 
have run out of programs and promises. If Reuther can start 
talking now on the ’64 contract, his bureaucrats and supporters 
will have some promises to propagandize with to try to get elected. 

One worker said that the Reutherites are a sad bunch in 
his local. Some of his leading shop stewards have come over 
to join with the opposition slate. This shook up the local lead- 
ership to the extent that several days later, the three plant 
committeemen came and asked the opposition caucus to accept 
their membership. The caucus rejected them. 

When a Reuther steward who had just joined was asked what 
was going on, he replied, “They’re all afraid. Afraid stiff that 
they will not get elected again. They are afraid of the idea that 
they will have to come back on the lines or work on these mar 
chines, because the workers are against them. They know this 
because they have had feelers out among the workers for months. 

“Frankly, he continued, “I am afraid myself. I worked on 
the line for several weeks last year and I nearly died. I couldn’t 
turn over in bed. I don’t have very much seniority, so if I lose 
my position on the Executive Board, and my Chief Steward job, 
I’m finished. I can’t possibly see how workers can keep up with 
the pace of the line, and with those machines — and I am a young 
man, considering the age limits in this plant.” 

NO ONE SPEAKS OF UNION PRINCIPLES 

When he finished, a worker started to sing quietly, “Nobody 
but me, O Lord, no one but me.” After some laughter, this worker 
said, “These unions have gone to hell. I haven’t heard one leader 
speak of union principles. No programs; no promise of fighting 
the companies on speed-up; nothing but ‘I-want-to-hold on to my 
position-so-elect-me’. It has got to the point where the leaders 
can’t make a promise to production workers because all previous 
promises were lies. I am doing my best to defeat them.” He turned 
to the steward and added, “I’m glad you’re willing to work in 
this caucus, but you are no better than I am, and I’m going to 
try my best to defeat you, too.” The next week this steward 
rejoined the Reuther caucus. 

As every worker knows today, Reuther will talk on anything 
but problems that workers face in production. At the time 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council met during the last week of 
February in Miami, I was amazed and shocked not to read a 
word reporting that they had taken up the NAACP charges by 
Herby Hill against the. AFL-CIO. 

Instead of talking about the charges of discriminatory prac- 
tices against the Negro with the unions, Reuther talked about 
organizing the unorganized. This is a joke, because this is his 
pet project which he has played with for years. And at this 
meeting he made what he meant a little clearer: the white collar 
workers and technicians. This “drive” is to begin on -the West 
Coast, mainly California, and wind up in New York, in all 
probability. 

REUTHER VS. WORKERS 

The other thing he talked about was profit-sharing. This is 
of the least concern to workers. In fact, it is the last thing you 
will hear a worker talk about. When Reuther talks about it, it 
is never before a working class audience, but the Detroit Eco- 
nomic Club of management and industrialists. 

Workers yell about 30 hours work for 40 hours pay, and as 
bad as AFL President George Meany is, he will make a statement 
now and then that he is for a 35 hour work week for 40 hours 
pay. Not Reuther. On this question all he says is that he is for 
a flexible work week. When management says that they have 
enough work for a 39 hour week, the workers should be paid 
for 40 hours, whether this is the situation for three weeks or 
three months. But when managements says that they have enough 
work for a 40 hour week, then the workers must go back to their 
40 hour schedule with 40 hours pay. 

I have just finished reading an article from Time Magazine 
about the Executive Council Meeting in Miami. They report that 
it was held at the Americana Hotel, one of the plushest places 
in America. When they asked David Dubinsky, president of the 
Garment Workers Union, why he and his fellow AFL-CIO leaders 
felt they were entitled to luxuriate at the Americana, he said, 
“I want what the rich man has. That is why I am in the labor 
movement.” 

I think this statement should make clear to every worker 
the prime objective of every labor leader. There is not the least 
concern about workers and their conditions of work. The leaders 
are looking to get rich, and I have known since I was a child 
what the rich men think of the poor. 

ON THE INSIDE 

Why Not A New International? 

(Two Worlds, Page 5) 

Inadequacies of ADC— Page 6 


French Coal Miners Show 
DeGaulle Workers' Power 


(Note: Although the French miners’ strike has ended since the article below 
was written, it is printed without any changes because the situation it describes 
is still true. Some two million French workers, in open defiance of the govern- 
ment, were poised for the decisive challenge of a general strike. They showed the 
Kennedys and Macmillans how to say "‘No!” to De Gaulle whom they brought down 
to size. The miners’ strike has ended, but the underlying labor unrest continues.) 

The spreading strikes, which 



Lap in Combat, Paris 

"Well, whatever has happened to me?" 


have won the sympathy and 
support of the vast majority of 
the French people, are involv- 
ing hundreds of thousands of 
steel workers, and postal work- 
ers, and white collar workers, 
and, of course the 200,000 coal 
miners who launched this new 
resistance movement when they 
left the nationalized coal pits in 
Northern France a month ago. 
A RESOUNDING NO’ 

When the miners first struck, 
De Gaulle thought he could 
treat them with the same con- 
temptuous stubbornness which 
recently won him his cheap 
diplomatic victory over Ken- 
nedy and Macmillan on the 
question of British entry into 
the Common Market. He order- 
ed the striking miners drafted 
and threatened to fire or jail 
them if they didn’t go back to 
work. 


Editorial 


President Kennedy Juggles Taxes 
As the Unemployed Army Grows 

Once again the rate of unemployment has grown. The army of 
unemployed now make up 6.1 per cent of the labor force. 

The president of the United States, or rather his speech writers, 
were, therefore, ready to sound the alarm: “This nation faces a 
decade of chronic trouble and recession characterized by the eco- 
nomic waste and the human tragedy of unemployment . . .” 
CHANGING THE TEXT 

That is the way the prepared text of the President’s speech 
read. By the time, however, Mr. Kennedy got to deliver it at a poli- 
ticians banquet in Chicago held on Sunday, March 24, the man who 
is famous for being cool as a cucumber softpedaled the prediction 
of a recession that would rival the Depression of the 1930’s. Instead, 
the spoken words told us said that the country faced “serious prob- 
lems” because of “the tide of manpower which is going to be hit- 
ting our labor market in the next five years.” All this, said the 
President, could be avoided if only Congress passed his proposed 
$10 billion tax cut. 

AND ANOTHER SWITCH 

This figure necessitates our return to another switch the 
President made in another address, this time the one he de- 
livered to the American Bankers Association at the beginning of the 
month. There he let it be known that, while he is for the $10 bil- 
lion “package” (made up of the $13 billion tax cut which, however, 
is to mean an outlay of $10 billion since tax reforms would bring 
in $3 billion), nevertheless: “I quite agree that what we need is 
the tax-cut bill this year and nothing should stay in its way.” If 
“nothing” is to stand in its way, this means, as the capitalist press 
jubilantly e-xclaimed, that the President is willing to junk “tax 
reforms,” even the “unconscionable profits” from oil depletion. 
WHO GETS THE BREAKS? 

The Harvard man in the White House admitted that “if the 
low-income man looks at the dollar amount of his cut, he will de- 
cide that the rich are getting all the breaks ...” But, being an ex- 
pert at calling for others to make sacrifices, Mr. Kennedy states 
that “economic growth must not be endangered by squabbles over 
who is going to get what” — the worker his $5 and the capitalist 
his millions! 

One theme the President had not changed — neither at the 
bankers’ meeting nor ‘at the politicians’ banquet — for that theme 
is part of his very organism as John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the rich 
man; John Fitzgerald Kennedy, the President; and John Fitzgerald 
Kennedy, the representative of the ruling capitalist class. That 
theme is that the workers must not ask for a raise in wages. That 
theme is that the workers must not demand a 35-hour workweek 
despite the fact that labor productivity, as he himself noted, had 
risen 20 per cent with nearly a million fewer production workers! 
That theme is that workers must not battle Automation with any 
demand for continued employment for that would be “feather 
bedding.” -'* 

ECONOMIC GROWTH— OF PROFITS! 

All the struggles of workers against unemployment, low 
wages, and inhuman speed-up caused by Automation, Mr. Kennedy 
branded as “negative solution.” The “positive solution, he claimed, 
would be economic growth which would supposedly “create more 
(Continued on page 4) 


But the miners weren’t playing 
diplomatic games. They were de- 
manding an 11 per cent wage 
raise, a 40-hour week, and four 
weeks of paid vacation. They 
Ignored his strike-breaking 
order. Not only couldn’t he en- 
force it, but his Interior Minister 
was forced to warn the govern- 
ment that 400,000 riot police 
would be needed to get the 200- 
000 miners back to work, that is, 
civil war. 

As the miners’ strike continu- 
ed through March, hundreds of 
thousands of iron, steel, natural 
gas, utilities and railroad Work- 
ers, in what is called the na- 
tionalized sector of the French 
economy, went out on a con- 
tinuing series of sympathy 
strikes, stoppages, and demon- 
strations in support of the min- 
ers. In the course of these 
strikes they began to raise their 
own demands as well. 

NEW VITALITY 

This was felt particularly in 
Paris, where De Gaulle had only 
to look out of his window to see 
what was happening. Not only 
did the sympathy strikes and 
demonstrations cause monument- 
al traffic jams, but all kinds of 
offices and businesses had to 
close down for lack of power. 
While the radio and newspaper 
commentators here and abroad 
were talking about the paralysis 
that was beginning to grip Paris 
and France because of the mas- 
sive strike movement, the re- 
verse is true: there is today, in 
France, among the masses, a 
greater sense of vitality and 
purpose than was felt even dur- 
ing last year’s great demonstra- 
tions against the Algerian war 
and the fascist threat of the 
Secret Army assassins. 

Finally, the same De Gaulle 
who had angrily ordered the 
miners back to work at the be- 
ginning of March, once again 
had to back down in face of the 
mass movement. He agreed to 
negotiate with the miners. On 
March 23rd and 24th, govern- 
ment negotiators met with min- 
ers’ Union representatives who, 
by now, had become spokesmen 
for all of the workers in the 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Worker Discontent Looms Large In Coming Italian Elections 


Turin, Italy — In Italy there 
are eight parties; starting from 
the left wing' ones, they are: 

P a r t i t o Commnnista Italiano 
(P.C.I.) (Italian Communist 
Party); Partito Socialista Itali- 
ano (P.S.I.) (Italian Socialist 
Party); Partito Social Demo- 
ratieo Italiano (P.S.D.I.) (Ital- 1 
ian Social Democratic Party); j 
Partito Repubblicano Italiano 
(P.R.I.) (Italian Republican 
Party); Democrazia Cristiana j 
(D.C.) (Christian Democracy);! 
Partito Liberale Italiano (P.L.I.) 
(Italian Liberal Party); Partito 
Democratico Italiano di Uriita 
Monarchica (P.D.I.U.M.) (Italian 
Democratic Party of Monarchic ; 
Unity); MoVimento Sociale Itali- i 
ano (M.S.I.) (Italian Social Move- j 
ment) (Fascists). 

The D.C.’s the strongest party 
and yet probably the most dif- 
ficult to analyse. It first appear- 
ed as a purely Catholic party, 
deeply connected with the Vati- 
can bureaucracy, but seemingly 
defending no economic interests 
(its leaders still say that the 
DC. is an “inter-class” party). 
LEFT AND RIGHT 
The D.C., however is now 
badly divided in a left wing 
and a right wing. The left group j 
(its main leaders are the CISL j 
trade union men) has actively j 
fought for and supported the 
centre left government, although 
in the past the same men voted 
for the reactionary Tambroni i 
government ( anfi for even worse 
ones in the previous years) when j 
the party’s central committee 
ordered so. 

The right wing group of the 
D.C. is very near to the Lib- : 
erals and the other reactionary i 


parties, and would readily ac- 
cept their votes if this would 
only bring the centre-left gov- 
ernment down. Its leaders such 
as Scelba or Tambroni are 
famous for their anti-workers 
policy. 

Together with, the Liberals 
they are directly connected with 
certain conservative industrial 
and commercial organizations, 
and in particular with those of 
the small and middle sized cap- ; 
italists ( besides naturally many 
of the great landowners of cen- ; 
tral and southern Italy). 

The party is supported by 
the Catholic church, with its 
hundreds of thousands of nuns 
and priests, in a country whose 
State Religion is Roman Cath- 
olic. In Italy it isn’t merely a 
joke to say that “many of the 
Italian peasants and their fam- 
ilies vote' as the priest tells 
them to”. 

At the last general election j 
the P.L.I. was still one of the 
minor parties, although it had 
nearly always been in the pre- 
vious governments (generally 
formed by D.C., P.L.I., P.R.I. 
and P. S. Dll.). Basically, the 
economical and political back- 
ground of the P.L.I., is more or 
less that of the D.C. right, with 
the difference' that the Liberals, 
having no ideological ties, openly 
speak in economic terms, with- 
out covering everything with the 
usual “political language” that 
all other parties use. 

There is not much to lie said 
about the political meaning of 
Monarchists and Fascists: they 
are the “armed hand” of the 
Italian capitalists to be used 
against the workers in case the 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 


Wives of French Coal Miners 
Solidly Behind Their Men 


The striking French coal 
miners out since March 1, have 
not only had the support of the 
French working people in gen- 
eral but most important their 
wives and mothers have been be- 
hind them all the way. 

Very often in a strike one of 
the things the bosses, company 
or state tries to do is to get the 
women opposed to the strike 
and where they do not actually 
act as scabs they can succeed in 
breaking the strike. 

“OUT OF THEIR KITCHEN” 

In France they have a long 
way to go to attempt this. Not 
only are the women behind their 
men but as Henry Giniger wrote 
to the New York Times (West- 
ern Edition) on March 13th: 
“With scarves on their heads to 
fend off the wind and rain that 
sweeps across the great northern 
plain, several hundred wives 
and mothers of miners gathered 
in the social center of this small 
mine community this afternoon 
to demonstrate their solidarity 
with the miners. 

“They lustily applauded speak- 
ers, including a white haired 72- 
year-old widow of a miner, who 
urged them to ‘stand fast- and 
remain united ‘Roman Catholic 
women, Socialist women and 
Communist women.’ . . .” 

The women were “urged to 
get out of their kitchen and 
spread the good word.” Not only 
■did they get out of their kitchen 
but they too marched on Paris, 
gaining world-wide attention, 
again showing their solidarity 
with their men and bringing 
DeGaulle down a. few more pegs. 
MINERS’ WIVES IN U.S. 

American miners know that it 
was the militancy of their wives 
who fought side by side and 
very often in front of them that 
help gain them recognition of 
their union in the coal fields 
of West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
vania. The American miners’ 


wives fought on the picket lines 
during the days of the “great” 
depression when they didn’t 
know where their next meal was 
coming from and the bosses knew 
this and were not about to give 
in easily. 

One miner wrote News & Let- 
ters back in 1955, that: “It was 
the Depression that started the 
women taking the lead down 
here in fighting the coal com- 
panies ... At home the miners 
would pour out their trouble 
to their wives. The women start- 
ed to talk about their men’s 
problems among themselves. 
That’s when they step out in 
front of the men ... I remember 
one . . . She was down at the 
mine one day. The sheriff and 
a bunch of yellow dogs were 
around. A big argument started 
... she took the sheriffs gun 
away from him and pistol-whip- 
ped him . . .” 

The bosses may try to “divide 
and conquer” but they don’t 
often succeed — and when they 
don’t they know they have a 
force on their hands that they 
must contend with. 

DREAMS OF GLORY 
A BIT SHAKY NOW 

The 200 thousand striking 
French coal miners repeated a 
lesson the world too often for- 
gets. The real power lies not in 
the 'H-Bomb — even though it 
hangs like Damacles’ sword over 
civilization itself — but with the 
workers at the point of produc- 
tion. The French miners have 
not dug eoal for over 36 days 
now. The strike has cost the 
Government an estimated 4 mil- 
lion tons of coal production and 
the National Coal Board which 
runs the industry an estimated 
$80 million. 

'DeGaulle may continue to have 
his dreams of Glory when this 
strike is over, but the dreams 
will be a mite bit shaky from 
-new on. 


“left hand” isn’t good enough. 
At the moment though their 
importance even in this sense 
is diminishing, because the 
Italian capitalists, specially 
now after the centre left, have 
all to gain from a quiet social- 
democratic government, and 
nothing from a new explosion 
of fascist violence. 

On the left of the D.C. you 
have the P.S.D.I. and the P.R.I., 
the real “centre left” parties. Al- 
though numerically weak (to- ; 
gether at last general elections 
they didn’t reach 2 million 
votes), they have had in the 
past, and have even more in the 
present, an enormous import- 
ance, both political and economi- 
cal. 1 1 a 1 y’s social-democratic 
power has its roots in the party | 
trade union (UIL-Unione Itali- - 
ana del Lavoro: Italian Labour ] 
Union), which gathers a great j 
number of workers, and appears 1 
now to be the most powerful 
opponent of the social-communist 
trade union (CGIL)-Confeder- 
azione Generale Italiana del 
Lavoro: Italian General Labour 
Cofederation). 

The UIL especially gained 
positions in these years at 
Fiat’s, and has certainly be- 
come the “bosses’ union” in 
i Turin, even more useful for 
the capitalists because it can 
uncover its “socialist” back- - 
ground. One may say that the 
P.S.D.I. embodies the interests 
of the modern Italian capital- 
ists. On the other hand they 
are also supporters of the na- 
tionalization of electricity and 
of all other minor economic 
measures, and naturally of 
State planification. In this 
sense the social democrats are 
the true representatives of 
neo-capitalism and also the 
prophets of the centre left. 

In the last year or so the P.S.I. 
has come nearer and nearer to 
the actual positions of Saragat 
and of his friends. Nenni still 
tries to defend certain aspects of 
his past revolutionary issues, but 
practically he is being completely 
swallowed up by the centre left 
experiment. Only a few days ago 
Saragat was saying that Nenni 
would never be accepted in the 
future government (which will 
certainly be a centre left one) 

! unless he abandons his neu- 
tralism in foreign policy, leav- 
] ing it understood that this was 
i also the only reason for leaving 
them out. 

At the same time Social Demo- 
crats, Republicans and D.C. left 
men represent, as said before, 
the most powerful of Italian mod- 
ern capitalists. This is the fun- 
damental reason why the centre 
left government is so sure to be 
i formed again immediately after 
the general elections of April 
28. 

Specially amidst the working 
class the lack, of confidence in 
the traditional organizations 
and the actual hate towards 
the leaders and the activists 
of the left wing parties and 
trade unions, the knowledge 
that only the workers them- 
selves will decide of their own 
future in and outside the 
shops, the countless experi- 
ences which have shown that 
even the most honest of their 
comrades becomes a bureau- 
crat and an enemy as soon as 
he sits in a Parliament chair; 
all this will certainly cause a 
great number of abstentions 
and of blank votes. 

THE COMMUNIST PARTY 

The Italian Communist Party 
was the second at the last gen- 
eral elections, and has more or 
less constantly increased its 
votes from 1948 til now. Yet the 
situation is getting every day 
more critical both inside the 
party and outside. 

On a national scale the fig- 
ares show that the P.C.I. has 
now about members 

against the 2,909,<MK of only 
two or three years ago. 


What are the reasons for all 
this? Well, at the surface, the 
first reason is that the P.C.I. 
has become a bureaucratic or- 
ganization like all other middle 
class parties, and in so doing it 
has drifted farther and farther 
away from the working class. 

But from a general point of 
view, the Communist Party and 
the CGIL are an over structure 
of the capitalistic system, and 
so they can only be built on a 
capitalistic pattern. On a more 
practical level this means that 
the P.C.I. leaders have succeed- 
ed in seizing their “slice of pow- 
er” (like the Nenni socialists) in 
the State industrial and commer- 
cial organisms, but much more 
in the national and regional ad- 
ministrative - bureaucracy; and 
obviously once the leaders get 
there, they find themselves on 
the capitalists’ side, and they 
like it. 

CONCLUSIONS 

What has been said can bring 
us to the following conclusions: 

1) The centre left government, 
being supported by D.C., P.SJD.I., 
P.R.I. and, from outside the gov- 
ernment, by P.S.I., and (what is 
most important) being the ex- 
pression of the present form 
reached by Italian capitalism in 
its development towards State 
planning, will easily pass this 
exam and reappear even strong- 
er than before, after April 28. 


How much worse can this 
government get to be? They 
beat and cheat the poor 
working people out of all 
the money they can for 
taxes— to support these no- 
good people who call them- 
selves working to help make 
it a better and stronger gov- 
ernment, to support the 
I need of this country. But 
instead of using it to help 
the government, they are 
going crazy over the money. 

The people who work for the 
government have just about 
taken it over from the head 
leaders and are trying to use 
all the money they can by put- 
ting their wives and children 
on their pay-rolls. And the head 
leader just stays out of it, tax- 
ing people for all the money 
possible to help support these 
no - good Congressmen. They 
seem to be trying to see who can 
use the most money in the 
treasury by running from one 
plaee to another. 

TELL ON EACH OTHER 
But we never get to know 
about this until one of the white 
Congressmen get angry with a 
Negro for trying to use as much 
money as the whites do. That’s 
what happened last month When 
the white Congressmen got an- 1 
gry about how much money 
Congressman Powell was using; 
and in return he told how much j 
money they were responsible ! 
for taking out of the treasury. 

Powell said the Negro should 
quit joining the NAACP because 
the leading Negroes have let the 
white man take it over and are 
doing nothing to help the Negro 
people in their struggle for free- 
dom. But there are so many 
strange things happening these 
days that nobody knows just 
what to do. The white men think 
that everything should go their 
way, no matter how wrong it 
is; that Negroes should accept 
what they say because they are 
white. 

By now they have get the 
leading Negroes to think the 
same way about their own 
people. They think Gut 
Negroes should follow them 


2) The industrial development 
in the South won’t change things 
very much, although it may mean 
less ignorance, less misery and 
more class conscience, because 
the capitalists aren’t going to 
repeat the . same error they did 
50 years ago, but will proceed 
as slowly as possible. 

3) Never had there been so 
much lack of faith amongst 
the workers, never had these 
been so sure that all rests in 
their own hands, that the ner- 
valgic points in the fight are 
inside the shops, where they 
are alone, because bureaucrats 
and also the few revolution- 
aries who are still fighting 
against capitalism and the 
P.C.I., are all outside; never 
had the workers been so reso- 
lute in their refusal of the 
traditional working class or- 
ganizations. This is why a vis- 
ible increase of abstentions 
and of blank votes is not only 
possible, but extremely prob- 
able at least in Turin. 

4) A considerable increase of 
blank votes or abstentions, even 
if only in the industrial areas of 
the North, may finally sign the 
end of a long descent. The 
workers, seeing that they are 
not alone to think it in the same 
way, may start building their 
own organization, completely 
democratic and absolutely with- 
out bureaucrats or leaders. 


in the same way that they 
follow their white leaders. 

But the way I see things to- 
day, the Northern white man is 
jflst as bad as the Southern 
white man toward the Negro 
people. Look at how the police 
and the leading whites in De- 
troit talk about the Negro who 
killed the white policeman. Yet 
there are so many white people 
who are killing their own peo- 
ple ,and nobody says anything 
bad about that. 

A MESSED-UP WORLD 
There is only one thing you 
can say for sure, and that is 
that this is a messed-up world, 
anyway you look at it, between 
the Negro and the white. There 
are some crazy white people and 
some crazy Negro people, and if 
things don’t change in this 
world pretty soon, the world will 
be destroyed with all the hate. 
The hate that one country feels 
toward another, and the desire 
for one country to rule over all 
other people will soon blow up, 
and no one will be left to tell 
what has happened. 

A few days ago I overheard 
a man and boy talking. The man 
asked the boy, “Why do you 
think white people are killing 
each other so much now?” 

The boy said, “Because the 
big shots are trying to put the 
poor white people in a differ- 
ent class from themselves, and 
trying to treat these whites 
like Negroes. When a rich 
white man becomes a leader, 
the poor white people have to 
risk their lives to save him 
; by surrounding him to take 
him from place to place. 
These rieh people teach their 
rich children that they are 
better than the poor people 
and teach them to hate them 
; like they hate the Negro. 

“The rich man’s time is al- 
most at an end, because they 
have been taking all the jobs 
and all the money from the 
poor working white people and 
the Negroes. They have to let 
these people know that they 
are somebody, too. The young 
ones don’t have a chance to get 
anywhere without a job or 
money. AH they want to do is 
to live.” 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

All Leaders Seem the Same 
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ON THE LINE 


A Critical View 

No Answer 
In Present 
Conditions 

Although I am not a work- 
er, I would like to comment 
on the “Labor Must Clean 
Its Own House” articles. 
Your title is good as a slo- 
gan, but it is vague. Who 
do you mean by “Labor’? 
Certainly not the leader- 
ship, which as you point out, 
even in the most “liberal” 
quarters has done nothing, 
or even worse, has throw/i 
confusion into the discrimi- 
nation situation by pretend- 
ing it doesn’t exist. 

That leaves the rank and file. 
But the troubles here are two: 

1) The rank and file is held 
down by the labor bureaucracy’s 
political machine, and even if 
they weren’t, I don’t see much j 
support among white workers 
for an anti-discrimination cam- 
paign, while Negro workers are 
usually in a minority. 

2) Some of the worst unions 
are discriminatory because their 
rank and file members, all 
white, wish to be that way, as 
in the skilled trades, building 
trades, etc. It does no good to 
apply the slogan “Let Labor 
Clean Its Own House” to them, 
for they are bigots to begin 
with. 

POSES TWO WAYS 

The alternatives are for the 
union movement at a national 
level to discipline their consti- 
tuent unions, but again this 
would involve the national lead- 
ership; or else some force out- 
side the unions must enter in 
to bar discrimination. Hill says 
the government should do it. 

To a union-loyal worker, this 
seems . detestable and playing 
into the hands of the bosses. 
And so it is. It would destroy 



the unions and put the workers 
at the mercy of the employers. 

But on the other hand, the 
union would have to choose 
the loss of the union as an 
alternative to desegregating 
itself. It could be argued that 
if the white union members 
would rather lose their union 
than desegregate it, then per- 
haps they deserve to lose it. 
NALC, UNIONS -AND 
NEGROES 

A word about the NALC. We 
don’t see workers, either Negro 
or white, actually flocking to 
join it. We don’t see union lead- 
ers giving it more than lip- 
service. What work the NALC 
is doing is good, but it won’t 
succeed without greater support. 

Qan it be that Negroes, so 
many of whom are unemployed 
to begin with, or are working 
only part-time, or are working 
in non-union jobs, don’t feel the 
allegiance to the trade union 
movement that we think they 
“ought” to feel? After all, 
unions, segregated as they are, 
sell-out as they are. Automation- 
trapped as they are, bureaucra- 
tized as they are, un-militant as 
they are, uninterested in the 
unemployed as they are, don’t 
really seem to hold much ap- 
peal to the Negroes. 

Reader 

Milwaukee 


New Process Threatens 
More Steel Automation 


Pittsburgh, Pa.— -You can 
go to any steel mill in the 
Pittsburgh area and see idle 
furnaces, furnaces that used 
to be going full blast. All of 
those idle furnaces means 


In the continuous casting 
process, a furnace is placed over 
a slim, water-cooled mold. Mol- 
ten steel steadily poured into 
the mold hardens as it makes 
its way down through the mold, 
and comes out of the bottom 


that thousands of workers j where it is cooled some more 

and chopped into easily handled 
slabs. A continuous ribbon of 
uniform quality steel results.A 
whole furnace can be poured in 
less than an hour — and the job 
can be almost completely auto- 
mated, requiring no manpower. 

Reports from Germany, where 
the process has been used for 
the past year, say the steel 
companies there save up to $10 
a ton on steel production costs. 

With this added money-mak-^j 
ing aspect thrown in, the profit 
hungry steel companies are sure 
to eat it up. What it means to 
the workers is that many more 
thousands will be thrown out 
in the street. 

The way things are right now 
ih the mills, the hands 6f the 
workers are pretty much tied. 
They are angry about the speed- 
up and the lack of job security, 
and want to see something done 
about this more than anything 
else. ' ' " 

WORKERS FRUSTRATED 

There are plenty of things the 
company gets away with every 
day that the men wouldn’t have 
pul up with five years ago.: But 


are out of jobs. It is going 
to get worse. 

At the Homestead U.S. Steel 
Mill .there are now about 6,000 
men, half of the 13,000 men 
that used to be there four or 
five years ago. Short work 
weeks along with occasional 
lay-offs for those working has j 
been a steady thing for over 
a year. With the Automation 
and speed-up going on in the 
mills in the country, more steel 
can be produced now than can 
be sold. 

Over the past year a little 
.more than half of the steel 
producing capacity has been 
actually used. Now something 
.else in steel mill Automation 
is coming up that is going to 
hit harder than what has gone 
on up to this point. It is the 
continuous casting process 
that U.S. Steel is going to puf 
,, into operation next year. 

The way steel is now pro- 
duced, molten , steel from a fur- 
. nace is poured into ingot molds. 
.The ingots are placed in pit fur- 
naces, reheated and go on to be 
rolled into slabs. This process 
takes many hours, involving 
many men. 


And An Answer 


Workers Can 
Put Jim Crow 
In Back Seat 

It is shocking to read the ex- 
pression that prejudiced white 
workers “deserve to lose it,” that 
is to say, the union. No Negro 
worker that I know feels that 
way. He is fighting against dis- 
crimination in order not only to 
better his conditions but that of 
all labor, whites included. 

As bad as the CIO is now, 
it did know how to fight for 
all of labor when it first began. 

Does “Reader” think that at 
that time all white workers were 
unprejudiced? The unity of black 
and white was brought about by 
the need to organize in order 
to fight management. That is why 
“the psychology of Jim-Crowism” 
was forced to take a back seat. 

We can do so again, but not 
by playing into the hands of 
government committees. 

A re-reading of our first series 
of articles around th’e slogan 
“Labor Must Clean Its Own 
House” will show that we hold 
no brief for the labor bureauc- 
racy. Nor is it a question of our 
telling workers what they 
“ought” to feel. We invite all 
rank and file workers to say ex- 
actly how they propose labor’s 
house to be cleaned. Our columns 
remain open. 

Charles Denby 
Editor 


Ford Goes to 
Philadelphia 

Philadelphia, Pa. — In De- 
cember 1961, the Philco 
Corporation of Philadelphia 
was added to the Ford eco- 
nomic empire. A new broom 
sweeps clean. The first six 
months of Ford ownership 
meant administrative shake- 
up and reorganization for 
Philco, a maker of TVs, ra- 
dios, and other electronic 
equipment. Ford time study 
men came in. Many super- 
visors and other salaried 
workers were fired. Only a 
few had pensions. Some 
were later rehired. 

By the summer of 1962 Ford 
was finally ready for the work- 
ers. The assembly lines, which 
had run at about 75 units per 
hour under the old manage- 
| ment, were gradually brought 
up to about 90. Tension for 
the workers on the belts be- 
gan to grow. 

| In the early fall at the main 
! Philco plant in Philadelphia, 
1 where the workers belong to 
! Local 101, IUE, a sudden speed- 
i up on a belt brought an angry 
j woman shop steward to the 
i bosses. They refused to drop the 
; speed back. A walkout was then 


Management Gets Millions 
— Workers Get Thrown Out 

Detroit, Mich. — In everything that is important to 
the workers in auto, the union has either stood still or 
gone backwards. In everything that is important to the 
companies and stockholders, the auto corporations have 
moved ahead in high gear. 

— ® Nothing shows this more clear- 
ly- than Automation, which has 
brought the greatest challenge to 
our life and times: lay-offs and 
permanent unemployment for 
lack of work, while at the same 
time there is the scheduling of 
fantastic overtime because there 
is too much work for the ones 
left to do it all in an eight-hour 
day. 

The problem of feast or fa- 
mine is still with the workers, 
and there is a steadily grow- 
ing number who are on the 
famine end. At the same time, 
the companies report record 
profits for the stockholders and 
record bonuses for the bosses 
and other management big 
shots. 

Management is doing its job of 
making the profits for them- 
selves and stockholders, no mat- 
ter how much it harms the work- 
ers, no matter if it completely 
destroys the livelihood of the 
workers and their families, Auto- 
mation means greater profits for 
the companies, and they showed 
that was the only thing that 
mattered to them. So they in- 
stalled it. ~ 

WHAT WORKERS WANT 

Now the union. It is supposed 
to fight for what is important to 
the workers. The workers are 
concerned about job security, are 
against the inhuman speed-up 
that Automation has brought, 
against unsafe conditions and the 
bullying tactics that management 


j called. It ended a few days later j “? st i ntl Z uses t0 try t0 intimi ' 
I with the workers’ wishes largely 
S unsatisfied. The union leaders 


union 

had not been too confident about 


date them. 

In every one of these areas, 
the union hasn’t just stood still 


the outcome, for when Ford took j while management was moving 
over Philco, Local .101 had asked j ahead, it has gone backwards. 
Walter Reuther’s UAW what j While the tremendous change 
Ford is like to deal with. The j that Automation has made in the 
UAW advice was to go easy at | liyes of auto workers affects 


Postal Workers 
Cannot Strike 

I would like to write some- 
thing in the near future on 
the problem of the U.S. pos- 
tal carrier and his problems 
in regard to the samples he 
must deliver. Substitute 
workers are often called in 
on this and work overtime 
at straight-time pay, but, of 
course, they cannot strike 
against the government. With 
the Kennedy administration 
in power, it appears that it 
does nobody any good to 
strike. 

Concerned 

California 


go out on strike in protest to 
these practices, all the company 
would have to do is shift the 
work done in our mill into any 
one of a dozen they have across 
the country and in this valley. 
It would be a lost cause before 
it began — and the men know 
it. 

Knowing it doesn’t make 
them any less angry. They are 
fed up; they are looking to see 
what MacDonald, president of 
the steelworkers union, is going 
to do now that contract time 
is rolling around again. Most of 


them have the fueling that Mac- 
they know that if they should 1 Donald' will do nothing. 


first; don’t ask for much; don’t 
fight back; don’t push Ford. 

The results of that first walk- 
out against Ford management? 
Lost: one battle against the ter- 
ror of the machine. 

LAYOFF HITS 

But as the saying goes, the 
workers “ain’t seen nothin’ yet.” 
The first blade of the ax struck 
a few weeks before Christmas, 
1962. Two-thousand workers 
were laid off. There wasn’t a 
union-member in the plant with 
less than 16 years seniority. To 
the credit of Local 101, it might 
he said that few workers take 
overtime. Most — led by the shop 
stewards — know that someone 
will be put out of a job by others 
taking overtime. 

The first week of January, 
this year, the second blade 
struck. Twenty-five percent of 
the labor was removed from 
each operation on the belt and 
the belts were drastically sped 
up for good measure. Fewer 
men doing more work in less 
time. There was more and 
more tension among the men 
on the belts. 

TENSION MOUNTS 

As I write this (mid-March) 
the speed of the belts is about 
155 units an hour, and is soon 
to go to 165. The tension is so 
great that, as one worker said, 
“You can’t even take your hand 
off the belt. You have to be like 
a machine.” 

The King — as the Philco work- 
ers refer to Henry Ford and the 
industrial mammoth controlled 
by his grandsons— may well be 
all-powerful and unbeatable as 
the word has it at Philco. If that’s 
so, then the. Workers — all mid- 
dle-aged men and women — have 
little hope of improving their 
working conditions or standards 
of living. — Aaron Margulis 


every aspect of their being, there 
is nothing in the contract which 
protects workers by providing 
changes or classification that go 
along with Automation. Old clas- 
sifications are wiped out com- 
pletely and new ones created— 
and the company has its pick of 
the workers to do the jobs. 

But the company does look 
out for itself in the con- 
tract concerning Automation 
changes. It has the right to 
re-time a job, which means 
more speed-up, when any 
change is made. Not only is 
there no job security, there is 
no limit on how much work 
the company can demand from 
workers — all is not enough. 

It just seems like there are 
no plans to take care of a situa- 
tion like this. But we have some 
great planners in the UAW, 
Reuther and his executive com- 
mittee will tell anyone this who 
dares to doubt it. And yet the 
problems of Automation, over- 
time with so many workers un- 
employed and many more critical 
questions go unsolved — because 
the planners have no plan. 


Whoever said that the rich 
would get richer and the 
poor poorer was certainly 
right. We must be more than 
100 years behind science, be- 
cause while everything i s 
still moving ahead for a bet- 
ter way to live and support 
the people’s nee’ds, the rich 
man always thinks of no one 
but himself and how to make 
more money. And it is that 
rich man who determines 
what is done in this coup- 
try. 

E. D. 

, Detroit 
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President Kennedy Juggles Taxes 

(Continued from Page 1) 

jobs.” “Above all,” said the President, “we need to release the 
brake of wartime tax rates which are now holding down growth 
at the very time we need more growth . . 

The cat is out of the bag. Clfearly, what concerns the President 
is, as Treasury Secretary Douglas Dillon rephrased it, “to release 
our economy from the shackles of an overly repressive income tax 
structure.” Needless to say, “the shackles” refers, not to the 
working man or woman who, on paper, earns $96 a week, but whose 
take-home pay after the “repressive income tax structure” has been 
at work on it, is only $75. Try to live on that with one dependent 
and you’ll feel at once who is not getting the breaks in the present 
tax cut as well. 

Their — the Administration’s — type of economic growth en- 
visages no great relief for the working man. when they speak of 
economic growth, “creating jobs” it is only so much window dress- 
ing. Those who are old enough to remember other presidents and 
their sham battles with steel corporations, auto companies and 
other trustified Big Businesses which refused to bow to patriotism 
even in war time, refused to increase production through moderniza- 
tion of plants unless they first got both the laws for rapid write-off 
of new machinery and the fat “cost-plus” contracts, will not be ready 
to shed tears over alleged excessive war time corporate tax rates. 

MILITARIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 

The truth is profits for big business are at the highest 
point in history. Yet their rate of growth, capital improvement 
programs, foreign investments, not to mention imagination and 
“enterprise,” are at the lowest point in history. While the Euro- 
pean Common Market continues to capture an ever larger share 
of the world market, American capitalists sit at home and cry 
for tax cuts to provide “incentive.” This at a time when they 
have the world’s largest captive market — the $45 billion U.S. 
“Defense Program!” 

With profits, tools and market guaranteed, yet they are not 
satisfied because the rate of profit is not as high as the mass of 
profit. They want even more — less taxes for (hem, more taxes on 
workers — and, very obviously, they are going to get it from this 
President and this Congress. 

, In January of last year, when the President presented his $03 
billion budget to Congress, we wrote:. “Full employment has long 
since been forgotten as a goal. Since the end of the Korean War, 
the recessions have come more often — every 3 to 4 years — the un- 
employed army has been growing and becoming a permanent fea- 
ture. All the President even bothers to promise now is that he 
hopes the unemployed would constitute only 4 per cent by 1963, just 
when we are due for another recession at that!” 

“GROWTHMANSHIP”— OF UNEMPLOYMENT! 

One year and four months later our prediction has come true. 
Instead of the rate of unemployment having gone down from five 
to four per cent, which was the President’s “interim goal” on the 
way to full employment, it jumped up to six per cent. It threatens 
to be seven per cent before the year is out. 

This, furthermore, takes into account, neither the fact that the 
rate of unemployment among Negroes is twice that among whites, 
nor the fact that permanently depressed areas, such as Harlan, Ky., 
where conditions rival even those of the Depression; neither the 
fact that the average rate of unemployment does not show that, 
for production workers, it already is nearly 10 per cent, nor does 
it reveal that the youth leaving school are seeking, but not suc- 
ceeding, in . getting their first employment! 

As for “growthmanship,” here are the facts: (1) The U.S. 
economy experiences very close to stagnation in its rate of growth- 
two per cent as against the Common Market’s six per Cent. (2) 
Growth in certain sectors of the economy will not help the per- 
manently depressed areas where, like coal, the industry is “sick.” 
(3) Automation, by cutting the labor farce — the only source of 
surplus unpaid labor time — has reduced the rate of profit. 

It is this which is slowing down the capitalist investment. 

No matter what the mass of profits are, and no matter what the 
tax cut is, these venturesome private enterpreneurs will not 
move when there is a continuing decline in their rate of profit. 

The truth is. the unemployed army is here to stay so long as 
capitalism does. The further truth is that Automation which is mak- 
ing this a permanent feature of the economy, is the very factor on 
which Mr. Kennedy depends for his desire for a rise in the rate of 
growth of the economy. One look at the Gross National Product 
(GNP) will show that, where as in the years of 1948-49 a billion 
dollar increase in GNP meant 80,000 new jobs, a decade later, 
195tT-59, a similar billion dollar increase in the GNP created 
only 66,000 jobs. 

Since then, there has been a further rise in Automation, a 
further dip in jobs created, a further rise in population growth 
and a further dip in venturesome capital. All that keeps grow- 
ing, outside of the mass of profit, is the militarization of the 
economy. 

Indeed, the liberal economists, who have seen proof of the 
Keynesian notion that a private ownership economy can achieve 
“equilibrium” at levels far below full employment, openly fear that 
in a few years the capitalists will consider a 10 per cent level of 
unemployment as “normal.” Their “solution” — state planning — 
would make it appear that state capitalism is not in as great a 
crisis as is the mixed private and state capitalism prevalent in the 
United States. 

Such “solutions” are on a par with the labor bureaucracy’s 
self-willed impotence. These bureaucrats do not listen to the de- 
mands of the workers for changed conditions of labor and for a 
30 hour work-week at 40 hours’ pay. In whispered tones, they do 
call for a 35 hour week, but loudly they continue to back the 
President’s tax cut program as if that could possibly stop the re- 
cession. 

Hoffa has threatened! to march on Washington. As of this 
moment, however, the threat is contained in public speeches, not 
in actions or allowing the rank and file to begin this march. 

The workers have no intention of allowing the labor bureaucracy 
to shackle them to the Administration as they did during the war. 
The unrest is showing itself in the appearance of many different 
rank and file caucuses in the unions, in the authorized and un- 
authorized strikes. These are just the beginnings. 


Readers 9 


DeGAULLE AND THE 
FRENCH WORKERS 

I read your analysis of De- 
Gaulle with much interest. 
You say that in 1936 it was 
a workers’ conquest to have 
those liberal laws. I think 
that the bourgeoisie, seeing 
the war as an obligatory fact, 
had to prepare the workers 
to fight against “Germany” — 
so they put a Communist in 
power, Thorez, and made lib- 
eral laws so that the workers 
would be thinking that it was 
a workers’ state and thus de- 
fend it from “anti-revolution- 
ary Germany.” My father, in 
fact, was in France at that 
time and told me that they 
were teaching the workers to 
be for a country, a national 
flag and the “Marseillaise.” 

Student 

Venezuela 

* * * 

It is hard to concentrate 
on anything else when the 
TV news is showing half a 
million French miners say- 
ing NO to De Gaulle and 
3000 French youth marching 
in their, support of the min- 
ers. Once again the working 
class is trying to stay the 
hand of fascism. 

Old Radical 
Los Angeles 
* * • 

I agree entirely with what 
you say regarding DeGaulle. 
I pointed out in the Socialist 
Leader that the German 
workers fought against Hitler 
for 15 years before he got 
power. There has not been 
that resistance to DeGaulle. 
The attitude of the French 
Gpvernment to the striking 
miners is every bit as bad as 
Franco’s attitude to the Aus- 
trian strikers. DeGaulle can 
thank the anti-American cam- 
paign plus the opportunism 
of the Communist Party for 
his present position of power. 
Those who think that the 
keeping of Britain out of the 
Common Market is a return 
to the status quo are very 
much mistaken. 

Harry MeShane 
Glasgow, Scotland 
* * * 

The failure of the Mac- 
millan government to achieve 
membership in the European 
Common Market has been 
blamed largely on the will of 
DeGaulle and his desire to 
“go it alone.” This is true, 
but it is not the whole story. 
The New Statesman ex- 
presses a British viewpoint 
not expressed in the Ameri- 
can press, which is anxious 
to promote the E.C-.M. for its 
own ends. 

They point out that Mac- 
millan until recently, with 
the British economy on the 
downgrade and unemploy- 
ment rising, was never too 
anxious to enter the E.C.M. 
He ran the economy on the 
slogan that “Tory Freedom 
Works.” But the British capi- 
talists saw a good thing go- 


ing in Europe and increased 
their exports of capital, set- 
ting up branches in Europe 
to reap the profits at the ex- 
pense of the British working 
class. j I , 

The failure to obtain mem- 
bership will increase this ten- 
dency and Macmillan has 
shown no signs of stopping 
the outflow of capital. 

Macmillan’s attempt to 
blame England’s troubles on 
DeGaulle instead of his own 
Tory policies will not fool 
the British working class 
which suffers most from the 
declining British economy. 

P.M. 

Detroit 

* * * 

The “Two Worlds” column 
on De Gaulle has served & 
very useful purpose in my 
life. The average person has 
been given very few facts 
about anything, and most of 
the friends I have spoken to 
knew very little about the 
man until they read the ar- 
ticle. Those are the sort of 
facts everyone should know. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

.* * * 

When I read the “Two 
Worlds” column on “The New 
Franco-German Axis” I re- 
membered that all the way 
back in 1958, and even earlier, 
Raya Dunayevskaya had point- 
. ed out De Gaulle’s fascist out- 
look. As I remember it, 
friends and correspondents in 
France, England and Italy had 
disagreed. But now the pic- 
ture of De Gaulle as a reac- 
tionary state-capitalist must 
be clear to everyone. 

The present French coal 
miners’ strike is the best ex- 
ample of De Gaulle’s real pur- 
poses. He would like to draft 
miners into army service rath- 
er than change their $36 pay 
for a 46 hour week. That “Two 
Worlds” column deserves the 
widest distribution and I 
intend to see to it that as 
many as I can reach, read it 
Intellectual 
California 

* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

Please accept the thanks 
and gratitude of a grateful 
people for your wonderful 
contribution of supplies. With 
your continued support and 
that of people like you, the 
light of FREEDOM will re- 
main aflame in MISSISSIPPI. 

Miss. Council of Federated 
Organizations 
NAACP, CORE, SCLC, SNCC 

X J> ’ * * * 

Editor’s Note: 

Victims of the voter regis- 
tration drive throughout the 
i South are desperate for food 
and clothing. All contributions 
should be sent directly to 
Emergency Welfare and Re- 
lief Committee, Haven Meth- 
odist Church, 400 Yazoo Ave- 
nue, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


The greatest force in the 
U.S. today is the Student 
Non-v i o 1 e n t Coordinating 
Committee. They have turn- 
ed the South into a no-man’s 
land, a veritable battle 
ground. The stench of this 
country nauseates the world. 
In the v o t e r - registration 
struggle we see how it is that 
only the under - privileged, 
only the poverty-ridden can 
end their plight. The middle 
and upper classes are ever 
stumps in the road to eco- 
nomic democracy and living 
rid of hypocrisy. 

I. R. 

Nebraska 

# * * 

I just had to write and tell 
you about the sing that the 
students at the University 
had. There was a group call- 
ed The Freedom Singers 
from Albany, Ga., Nashville, 
Tenn., and some part of Ala- 
bama. They were former 
University students who have 
quit school to travel around 
hnd sing to ifiake money for 
the freedom movement in 
the South. They have taken 
part in sit-in demonstrations 
and have served time in jail. 
They took part in demon- 
strations in Georgia, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and Tennes- 
see, and it was wonderful 
to hear the things they have 
done. They have also taken 
part in the right-to-vote dem- 
onstrations. Their home base 
address is Freedom Singers, 

6 Raymond Street, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The admission was a free- 
will offering and they got a 
real good offering. People 
took their home address to 
send donations also. 

I took some copies of 
News & Letters and dis- 
tributed them. The singers 
said they have read copies 
of the paper and like it 
very much. They said that 
if anyone was interested in 
sending clothes, shoes or 
, canned foods to forward it 
to their home base ad- 
dress. 

jj. Miner's Wife 
West Virginia 
* * * 

I remember well the 
’’greeting” we got on the 
Freedom Ride when we 
crossed over the Mississippi 
border on the train. It was 
a sign showing a Nergo run- 
ning from a hooded Klans- 
man who was holding a 
noose in one hand and a dog 
on a leash in the other. 
Under this was the caption:' 
“This means you, N 1” 

This is the white Southern 
“way of life” that the Negro 
is so bravely challenging. 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 

Thank you for the gift of 
the subscription and the pam- 
phlets. Perhaps 1 can manage 
to contribute something later. 
When you do operate on a 
shoestring, it’s pretty difficult 
to be giving to others. 

I read the Freedom Riders 
story (Freedom Riders Speak 
For Themselves) the same 
‘morning I received it so, con- 
sequently, that morning my 
coffee was slightly salty be- 
cause of the tears in it. I have 
a weak stomach so after I 
read pages 14 and 15 I wasn’t 
too sure I was going to hold 
onto breakfast. 

I am white myself, but after 
“living” on welfare awhile 
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I’ve really learned what it 
is like to belong to a so-called 
minority. 

All the wealthy publishers 
seem to wish to publish is the 
news from their own point of 
view. Any attempt by the 
needy to find a voice in a 
metropolitan newspaper is 
quickly squelched. Therefore, 
from the bottom of my heart 
and in behalf of needy moth- 
ers everywhere, 1 thank you 
for publishing whatever you 
can of the following informa- 
tion and views. 

Indigent Anonymous 
Long Beach, California 

Editor’s Note: Please see 
“Indigent Anonymous” ar- 
- tide on Page 6. 

* * * 

The guys at work were rais- 
ing hell against Horace Shef- 
field, Dr. Burton and Dr. 
Thomas because they came 
out for a fund to raise $3,000 
to give to each widow of two 
policemen killed recently by 
Negro men. However they 
didn’t say one word about the 
Negro who was killed a week 
or two before. Killed by a 
white policeman and stuffed 
into the trunk of his car. 
What about his family? What 
about the family of the man 
that shot the policeman? What 
kind of policeman was he any 
way. Since when do you have 
a speeding driver get out of 
his car and frisk him? The air 
doesn’t smell good here and 
these Negro leaders are help- 
ing to muddy up the situation. 

Negro Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

If the Police Department 
applied equal justice regard- 
less of race these things 
wouldn’t happen. It seems 
like they go out of their way 
to antagonize the people. I 
was at a party recently and 
the police came in, found 
nothing wrong, but just went 
around the room antagoniz- 
ing every one there. 

Recently a policeman stop- 
ped me to give me a ticket for 
a wrong turn and because my 
face isn’t white he made some 
derogatory remarks. Now why 
did he have to do that? It is 
the action of the police that 
incurs the hostility of the 
people against them. I don’t 
care how much apologizing 
you do and how much fund 
raising you do you won’t do 
away with this kind of thing 
until you do away with the 
cause, 

"> Negro Worker 

r Detroit 

* * * 

MARXISM AND 
FREEDOM 

I was more than pleased 
to receive my copy of Marx- 
ism and Freedom. I am half 
way through and I am sur- 
prised at the depth of Raya 
Dunayevskaya’s thought. I 
think she has acquired such 
quality of thought through 
personal experience. She her- 
self must have seen and met 
many of the people of whom 
she speaks. She must have 
taken part in a revolution 
that has been badly >be- 
trayed ... 

She rightly points out how 
the so-called exponents of 
“Marxism, socialism or com- 
munism” pursue an entirely 
different course both in 
thought and in practice from 
all that Marx stood for . . 

It is known that a “socialist" 
president owns a mansion 
which is hired by the Gov- 
ernment at-a monthly rental 
of 400 pounds for use as the 


offices of the Western Re- 
gional Commissioner of the 
country. 

The product the worker 
creates, as she says, is 
alienated from him and he 
becomes poorer the more 
wealth he creates, for all 
goes to a hierarchy of man- 
agers, supervisors and a 
non-working, super-salaried 
party activists — the “New 
Class.” This is what the 
Ghaiiaians say in pidgin 
English: “Monkey work — 
Baboon eat.” 

Today the workers of the 
pseudo -'socialist world are 
encompassed by cooperatives 
and corporations which claim 
to be free of all governmen- 
tal and bureaucratic control 
and strings. Yet if this asser- 
tion is true they are con- 
trolled by radar, for the co- 
operators are never able to 
make decisions without the 
sanction of an imposed-upon 
secretary-convener or a Dis- 
trict Commissioner or Com- 
missar . . . 

A president claims to 
have absolute support of 
all the people of his coun- 
try, yet has a company of 
soldiers resident in his 
house to guard him and he 
has no sense of shame to 
say that it is so at the resi- 
dence of Her Imperial Maj- 
esty of Great Britain. This 
amounts to lambasting the 
“imperialist” and practic- 
ing imperialism. 

On the whole the new 
theory which Dunayevskaya 
expounds in Marxism and 
Freedom is worth notice. 
The book can give the worn 
eyes to see with. 

New Friend 
Ghana, West Africa 
* * * 

I’m happy to tell you that 
I believe there is a very good 
possibility now for a Spanish 
translation of Marxism and 
Freedom. In fact, I am dis- 
cussing with the publisher 
the idea of including, as an 
Appendix, your pamphlet, 
Nationalism, Communism, 
Marxist-Humanism and The 
Afro - Asian Revolutions, 
which is of the greatest im- 
portance also to Latin Amer- 
ica. As soon as a contract is 
signed, I shall let you know. 

Marxist-Humanist 

South Africa 
* * * 

I am reading Marxismo e Li- 
beria. It is going slowly, the 
first and most important rea- 
son being that my knowledge 
of Marxism is still rather low. 
Each time I find something in- 
teresting (and this happens 
very often) that I have forgot- 
ten, or never knew, I start ; 
getting angry and counting all 
the things I still don’t know 
and that I ought to know. 

Apart from this I haven’t 
ready anything like this - 
book, unless it was written ' 
before Lenin’s death and 
Stalin’s victory. What’s 
most interesting for me is 
that it wery simply wants to 
examine what’s happened in 
these last 40 years, on a 
Marxist basis. And you sud- 
denly find out that it’s the 
first time this is being done 
seriously. 

One thing I’m still not con- 
vinced about is the enormous 
importance given to Hegel, 
But then I hardly remember 
very much of what I’ve stud- 
ied about Hegel (and even 
that wasn’t very_jnuch). So 


I’ve decided I’ll go and read 
Hegel’s Logic. I’ll write more 
about it when I’ve finished 
the book. 

ML M. 

Turin, Italy 

* * * 

Enclosed is $5 for a copy of 
Marxism and Freedom. I got a 
copy at the library, and find 
it a very worthwhile contri- 
bution to Marxist thought. 
When American Civilization 
on Trial appears, I’ll certain-, 
ly order a quantity. 

New Subscriber 
New York 

* * * 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Nothing fundamental is 
happening here. A few guer- 
rillas are taking the way of 
terrorism, as they can’t make 
a popular movement. You 
would almost believe that the 
Communist party is an anar - } 
chist one, because they use 
terrorism. I say “almost” be- 
cause, - when anarchists do 
these things they kill people 
of the government, but here 
the persons they kill are just 
policemen and students. - 
What a “Communist” Party! ! 

Student 

Venezuela 

* * * 

The Alliance for Progress 
in Venezuela has built some 
buildings for the poor 
people. But in fact they have 
not done very much. The 
less they can do, that is what 
they do. 

15 Year Old 
- Caracus 

* * * 

AFRICAN FRIENDS 

The report of Raya Dunay- 
evskaya’s West African tour 
Which I received was taken 
from me by friends from the 
University who were with 
me when it arrived and it 
has gone from one student to 
another, so that it can no 
longer be traced. All have 
read it with great interest. 

Friend 

Ghana, West Africa 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: A group of 
five “Political Letters” were 
written by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya directly from West 
Africa where she was gath- 
ering material for her new 
book on Africa and world 
ideologies. They include the 
full text of two articles 
which were published in ab- 
breviated version in Africa 
Today, and can be ordered 
for $1 for the set of 5. 

* * * 

A Pan-African Associa- 
tion was recently formed in 
the Gambia and its aims and 
objects are (1) tq establish 
cooperation with. African Na- 
tional Movements with the 
purpose of bringing closer 
African Unity, (2) to estab- 
lish cooperation with the non- 
African countries, (3) to 
pledge support for the strug- 
gle of the African people for 
political, economic and mili- 
tary independence and (4) to 
bring about mutual under- 
standing among the peoples 
of the Gambia. 

Since April 15 has been de- 
clared Africa Freedom Day, 
our Association is planning 
its celebration this year and 
subsequent years. Your moral 
and financial support in mak- 
ing this celebration a success 
is solicited. 

Secretary, 
Pan African Association 
Bathurst, The Gambia 
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TWO WORLDS 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of 
MARXISM AND FREEDOM 

MARXIST-HUMANISM: African, American 
Why Not a New International? 

(In order to open a discussion between African and Ameri- 
can socialists on ideas and realities with a view to establishing 
new organizational relationships as well, I reprint substantial 
excerpts from an article written especially for PRESENCE 
AFRICAINE. — RD) 

One thing African and American Marxist-Humanists share 
in common: the indigenousness of its roots are questioned by 
“all others.” 

The African Revolutions, having written the most exciting 
page in post-World War II history, have given African socialism 
an advantage over the American, in deed and in the recognition 
of its philosophy. Independence has made the views of African 
spokesmen for socialism “official.” In capitalist America, on the 
other hand, Marxism — not only in its Communist transformation, 
but in its original form which Marx called “a thoroughgoing Na- 
turalism or Humanism” — is treated as a “foreign doctrine.” . . . 

The question mark over the relationship of African socialism 
to Marxist Humanism relates, not as it does in America, to the 
fact that it is hard to hear the voice of the second America over 
the atomic din of the established authorities. Rather, the question 
arises over the contradictory statement of African socialists them- 
selves. I do not mean that the voice of American socialism is 
one voice. Far, very far from it. But here the differences are 
shouted, emphasized, over-emphasized, while in Africa the con- 
tradictory statements are made with the same breath as the af- 
firmations oT Pan-Africanism and a unity which is supposed to 
exist although there are now two blocs among the independent 
countries. Though as sharply divided as, say, Dr. Nnamde Azikiwe 
and the Nigerian Youth Congress in Nigeria, or as between Ghana 
and Nigeria, or Senegal and Guinea, or MaH and Togo— neverthe- 
less all insist they are for Pan-African socialism. Unfortunately, 
this only means that Pan-Africanism, far from illuminating what 
African socialism is, helps to confuse friends more than enemies . . . 

WORLD PHILOSOPHY VS. RULING IDEOLOGY 

In two respects I agree with Professor Pierre Alexandre’s 
article on “Marxism and the African Cultural Traditions” (SUR- 
VEY, August, 1962): (1) that there “are some points of resem- 
blance, not so much between classical Marxism and traditional 
cosmologies as between the modern African interpretations of 
remnants of such cosmologies and Marxism as reinterpreted by 
Africans.” And (2) that it is not altogether unlikely that Hie. 
Africans would succeed in achieving a new synthesis of idealism 
and materialism “africanising them into an original whole.” Where 
I disagree is that there is any advantage, absolute or relative, in 
having met Marx and Mao at the same time and gotten to know 
Russia long after the Russian Revolution achieved the first work- 
ers’ state in history. Even if Africans do not believe, with me, 
that Russia has by now been transformed into its total opposite-L 
a state-capitalist society — the fact still remains that Soviet Russia 
and the Chinese Republic are world powers rather than world 
philosophies, and ruling ideologies is not what Marx had in mind 
when he first elaborated his Humanist philosophy. This is pre- 
cisely what he warned against when he wrote: “We should espe- 
cially avoid re-establishing society, as an abstraction, opposed^ to 
the individual. The individual is the social entity . . . Communism 
is the necessary form and the energizing principle of the immedi- 
ate future. But Communism as such, is not the goal of human 
development, the form of human society.” 

The point of affinity between African and American Marxist 
Humanism is the present as it relates to the future — the world 
developments, the unfinished revolutions to be brought to a con- 
clusion on an international scale. It is for this reason I traveled 
to Africa, and not only to hear in person the views of the leaders, 
but to get to know the thoughts of the man on the street, and 
in the bush, at this critical juncture of history. 

Let us first turn to the views of the leaders of three repre- 
sensative trends of Pan-Africanism; Nigerian, Senegalese, and 
Guinean. When I interviewed Dr. Azikiwe, he said: 

“I cannot divorce theory from practice. What philosophy we 
have has not been systematized in such a way as to make it 
appreciated outside our shores. Let me give you the basis. Our 
way of life is tied with land tenure. Here it is communal — the 
implication' is that every person has a stake in the land. He can- 
not sell it but his sons are heirs. It belongs to them. You don’t 
own it as individuals in the sense that you can sell it for profit 
and it became communalistic. They hold the land in common. 
Thus we have no landless peasantry . . . and there is no perma- 
nent laboring class, although this is becoming so. Since there is 
no landless peasantry, nor a permanent wage earning class, 
Marxian socialism doesn’t apply to us; African. Nigerian socialism 
does. No doubt the theory should be systematized, but it has not 
yet been done, 

“Welfare state, our own brand of-socialism, is not Commu- 
nism or Marxism or Fabian guild, but something to suit our way 
of life. To this we will stick. Welfare state is rooted fundamen- 
tally in socialist beliefs. Most of our people believe in free enter; 
prise but not that it should mean profit at all costs.” 

YOUTH AND WORKERS SEE DIFFERENT SOCIALISM 

The complaint of the opposition was that it, unfortunately, 
did mean profit at all costs. A mass rally I attended in Lagos 
held by the Youth Congress and the Trade Unions opposed the 
austerity budget demanded by the Development Plan. 

Very obviously, there was a difference between the conception 
of African socialism between those in the office and those on the 
outside. The same was true in Senegal, and, of course, there were 
differences between the Casablanca and Monrovia blocs. But when 
I asked President Senghor about it, he replied: “The difference 
is not serious. What is serious is the division between the United 
States and the Soviet Union. ... 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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YOUTH 


Racism Shows 
False Face 
of 'Christians' 

Detroit, Mich. — I was 
very much moved, the other 
night, by a television pro- 
gram of an atheist on trial 
because what he believed is 
in the minority in this coun- 
try. He was being true to 
himself; he did not believe 
in God. 

I, too, just like countless 
others, want to believe in 
something or someone who 
will take me to a happy 
place where I will have no 
more worries or problems. 
When I was a child I believ 


LONG BEACH, Cal.— Last De- 
cember the problems of the in- 
digent mothers and children 
really came to a head as far as 
my interest was concerned when 
I learned that piany of them 
would be denied a halfway de- 
cent Christmas. This all came 
about because the new policy 
was adopted by the cruel Bureau 
of Public Assistance to not give 
out the names of the mothers, 
fathers and children on Aid to 
Dependent Children (locally 
called ANC) . to the various or- 
ganizations wishing to help them. 


Automation Hits Youth Hardest 

NEW YORK, N.Y. — I was talking to an older worker 
the other day about the newspaper strike hepe in N.Y., 
and he told me he felt the basic issue at stake was Auto- 
mation. He said the kind of settlement the union was 
looking for, although good for the members, would tend 
— in the long run — to cut down the number of men in 

-fthe industry. 

He compared this to what 
happened to a cousin of his, 
who works as a projectionist in 
a movie house. When they or- 
ganized the movie theaters in 
the thirties, he said, they were 
able to insist on a crew of two ! 
men in the booth. His cousin j 
held the same job for 20 years, j 
but now that there are fewer 
movie houses and they need 
fewer men, they have cut down 
to one and even then it was 
hard for his cousin to get a 
new job. 

This same kind of thing is 
happening in many industries, 
especially where Automation 
is coming in and where un- 
employment makes people 
ready to take a job under any 
conditions. \ 

YOUTH HARDEST HIT 

What this means, he said, is , 

od in this nlacc called : that there is no place for young :derly, and ^afterwards people 

heaven wholeheartedly but ! pe °P le in industry anymore, i went to distribute leaflets at 
neaven wnoieneartecuy, out The way Automation is be i ng i crowded street corners 

This line was reminiscent of 


ADC Completely Inadequate For Needs 


Youth Picket 
For Civil Rights 

DETROIT, Mich— On March 
30. a picket line numbering about 
90 people, mostly college youth, 
marched for an hour in front of 
the Federal Building in Detroit. 

We were there protesting the 
violence on the part of Missis- 
sippi against Negroes who are 
trying to register, and protesting 

the shameful lack of «»terven- , . a t time job which he 
turn on the. part of the Federal^ A „„ 


THERE ARE several cases 
which I wish to write about which 
people might find interesting. 
One is only hearsay and the poor 
mother has moved so far away I 
cannot get to her. When I heard 
ahout it I said, “But they can’t 
do that,” and the reply was, 
“Well, they did.” This was a 
case where a mother had several 
older children and then had a 
baby and the father was not con- 
tributing to their support; The 
welfare authorities took the 
children away from the mother 
(including the baby) and told 
her she could get them back 
when she had learned how to 
support them. 

* * ’> ^ 

Then there is the mother with 
three girls and one boy and a 
baby now overdue to join the 
family. The mother was deserted 
by her husband two, days after 
Christmas. The oldest child is 
five. They have lived here for 
three years. The mother sought 
to get on ANC but could not. 
The welfare authorities finally 
contacted the father and offered 


Government. 

The march was quiet ind or- 


as the years passed and I j handled by most unions , as men 
grew older I had to face ; get old and retire 

or die they 

reality— that God is a white j are not being replaced by ap 
m^n’s fancy. 

I have seen and known of so 
many “Holy” people who are 
rats. Adam Clayton Powell will 


prentices or younger men. 

Thus, there are fewer and 
fewer places for the youth in 

j the economic life of the coun- j 

get into his pulpit on a Sunday 1 try- ^he ^ ac *- that recent high 


the picket lines in support of the 
Sit-In Movement of two years 
back. I hope that they will have 
equal success. 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 


turned down, so they penalized 
the mother and children. 

The local county housing au- 
thority penalized her with late 
charges and pay-up-or-quit no- 
tices until the rent was way out 
of proportion. She took in all the 
ironing she could possibly do at 
10c per piece to keep them all 
from starving — this is a mother 
of four with a baby ready to 
come that I am writing of now. 


morning and swear that he is 
a God -loving and God-fearing 
man, but would probably sell 
his mother’s soul for a few cents, 
like he has done the Negro for 
so many years. 

In so many of our lily-white 
churches here, if a Negro 
would go into one of them on 
a bright Sunday morning there 
would be the beginning of an- 
other race riot tor Detroit. 


Draft Disrupts Lives of Youth 


school graduates are the largest 
j single group in the break-down ; 

I of government unemployment; , „ T „ 

; figures is indicative of this: New York. N.Y. — Once 
S trend. i again the draft law is up 

. JUVENILE DELINQUENCY before Congress, and once 
i and delinquent society again, nobody seems the 

; Today we have youths drop- j least bit -interested in ques- 
i ping out of high school (since tioning the necessity of the j 
j what they learn won’t help them; draft or in looking at what 
I find a job anyway), or gradu- j-j-jg present law is doing to 
j ating into, the ranks of the job- 


i „ u . , i the youth of this country 

T , . i less. Since thev have nothing to : J 

I have never seen a picture * - -- ‘ B 


do and usually no means of buy- i 


So much has military con- 


ing all the beautiful things they ! seription become part of our 
’ ■ ■ - — - 3 j that most people don’t 

the magazines, it is small won- i question the idea of a peace-time 
der that some turn to crime to j draft and they actually forget 
get what they want or simply to ! w hat a recent thing it is in 
express their boredom and j America. 

anger at having nothing to do- In Europe and England, the 
in society. " ; draft was such a scourge in the 

Yet they are sent to reform i days that many of our itn- 
school or jail, when it is actu- ! migrant fathers and grandfathers 


of a black God in churches, mu- 

seums, or in stwes. They have | ar ; asked to buronTv^r" in that most people don’t even 
all been lily white. Why? Be- ! 
cause rac? and color are so very j 
important in this society — you j 
are supposed to forget about 
what kind of a man you are, 
your race and color are the only 
things that count. 

RELIGION AND RACISM 

The white church and its majiy 
good Christians defy their own 
God; they refuse to abide by 
their own doctrine of the Broth- 
erhood of Man. The white church 
would rather be popular with 
their congregation than true to 
their God. 

They stand by while their 
Cross, the sacred symbol of 
death and resurrection, be- 
comes a fiery torch of hate 
in the hands of white-hooded 
cowards -who dance in the glow 
of its flame. They stand by, 
and the majority are with the 
mobs, while Negro churches 
are burned, and Negroes are 
jailed and heaten just for try- 
ing to register to vote in Mis- 
sissippi. 

Are these people really God- 
loving and God-fearing people? 

Do these people really jjelieve 
in their God? How can you really 
believe, and yet stand by with 
vour deep silence and let all of 
-these things go on for over a 
■hundred years? How can you 
tell me that I an) immoral, dirt, 
obscene, because I don't believe 
in your white God, when your 
belief in him does not have any 
more effect on you than the man 
in the moon? 

‘ When I got born into this so- 
ciety, “good” Christians were 
hanging Negroes like they were 
flies. I didn’t have a thing to 
do with making this society, but 
I will do all I can to change it, 

— Recent High School Graduate 


Furthermore, since most com- 
panies won’t hire you for a good 
job until you have completed 
your military service, you spend 
those years doing nothing but 
waiting. 

If you are a student* you 
never know if your education is 
getting to be interrupted. But 
since students have a better 
chance of escaping, many peo- 
jiYg i pie actually stay in school or 
’ | even get married and have kids 
| just to avoid the draft. The draft 
is thus arbitrary and unequal in 
choosing its victims, apd at the 
same time distorts the lives of 
most young men and women. 
WAITING OR KILLING 

Recently, there has been much 
criticism of the attitudes of youth 


ally the society that offers 
them nothing — neither a good 
life or useful work — that 
should be sent to “reform I young men away by force in Cos- 
school.” I sak raids, and keep them in the 

Now we read that Kennedy 1 f^y usually doing slave-lahor 
is planning to set up a kind of I f, or 20 year *’ In England, the 
“Work Corps” for youth, or re- i “P r ess-gangs used to kidnap 
vival of the C.C.C (Civilian men out of their beds and put 
Conservation Corps) of the Thir- 1 “*«!!, ° nto t sh, P s , as 8nd 

ties to get the kids off the j ^ actually fought the War 
streets by paying them a dollar i 1812 P ar ^ y over this issue, 
a day in work camps. If he DRAFT IS RECENT 
thinks that kind of regimented i Up until recently, America, 
life is going to satisfy the needs i “the land of freedom,” was a 
of young people, he is crazy, j refuge to people escaping from 
Anyway, with unemployment I this brutal militarism of the “Old 


, came to this country to avoid it: | who say: .Why should I go, when 
In Russia, where my grandfather I s0 ™ ny «*ape? The moralistic 
was born, thev used to take the ! P^its (who are natural if too 

old to go themselves) accuse us 


getting worse he’s going to 
have to send everybody out into 
the woods to solve that problem. 

It is obvious that this capitalist 
society has no real answer to 
the problems of youth, and 
keeping them out of industry is 
only going to make it worse. 


In Preparation: 

The Young 
Marxist Humanist 

\ 

White and Negro youth write 
of their own search for phiL 
osophic clarification and 
answers to problems they face 
in school; ! at work, in society. 
First of a planned series of 
works for which all youth are 
invited to write. 


Country,” and the American prin- 
ciple was .that of the “citizen 
soldier” who would be called to 
arms when the country was at- 
tacked. 

Today however, when even 
Great Britain has successfully 
abolished conscription entire- 
ly, America is slipping into the 
old tradition of militarism: 
the Universal Military Train- 
ing law. 

The effect of this law, passed 
long after the end of World War 
II, is to thoroughly disrupt the 
lives of young men in America. 
The way it works is an example 
of staggering stupidity. Since the 
army can only take about half the 
men of draft age, everybody 
knows he has a good chance* of 
escaping. 

However, since you are not 
drafted until you are 23, you 
spend five years (18-23) wonder- 
ing whether you will be taken. 


of being “un-patriotic” and “not 
understanding” what we should 
do. 

The trouble is, we understand 
too well. No one feels like being 
bossed around for two years in 
some hole of a barracks, and the 
alternative — being ordered to 
shoot up, bomb and kill some 
ragged peasants out in some jun- 
gle of Asia or South America — 
is no more appealing. 

The fact is that we under- 
stand that the Army is just one 
more form of regimentation, 
one more place where you get 
pushed around and brain- 
washed, one more place where 
“duty” means no pay, lousy 
food and working for the in- 
- terests of the boss-class in this 
country. 

The irony of the whole thing 
is that the draft Army is com- 
pletely useless for the kinds of 
“brush-fire” wars that seem to 
be the style these days. These 
call for highly-trained, ruthless 
professionals, not bored ex-stu- 
dents and city youth. - , j 

As far as I can see, the only 
reasons they keep the draft is 1) 
to get one more crack at brain- 
.washing you; . 2) to keep down 
the unemployment among . the 
youth; and 3) to keep the coun- 
try on a war footing and force 
people info accepting iwar in- 
stead of looking for peace.* 


AN APPEAL to the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare brought 
only a letter from them that 
.they had “suggested” to the 
Bureau of Public Assistance 
(BPA) to put her on “General 
Relief” which the BPA ignored. 
She is still without public as- 
sistance. She needs diapers for 
the baby, a twin bed for the boy 
and many other things. I man- 
aged to obtain a sofa for her and 
a friend of mine gave her an old 
wringer type washer. She had 
been washing clothes by hand 
for one year. Does she sound 
like a “dirty no-good chiseler” 
to you? 

* * * 

I’ve been told to leave my 
teenaged boys unsupervised if 
necessary and put my ten year 
old boy in the same “extended 
day-care” place that one mother 
sends her eleven year old boy to. 
When I visited her recently she 
showed me the bruises he re- 
ceived at this “extended day- 
care” nursery. One woman held 
him down while the other woman 
beat him around the body and 
head. He said they used a ruler, 
yardstick and a large stick. He 
kicked back once. It was punish- 
ment for “acting up.” 

They told me to put my ten 
year old there and go out to 
work, that I will have to be “re- 
habilitated.” My youngest boy is 
retarded and in special training 
classes. For the first time in his 
life he has a male teacher and 
this one is infinitely patient and 
kind. His school was changed 
twice in a year and a half by the 
educators. I want to keep him 
where he is and he’ll have the 
same teacher next year. I’ll not 
be putting him in that extended 
day-care nursery nor will I be 
leaving my big boys. 

I JUST WONDER where a 
family is supposed to go to live 
when they find the slums too 
expensive. The Welfare Study 
Commission wants to strip the 
State Board of Social Welfare of 
its powers but I say why bother 
when they don’t help anyvijay. It’s 
a, common belief among the wel- 
fare recipients that if they ap- 
peal their case their aid will be 
immediately cut off. 

* * * 

ADC MUST BE liberalized and 
expanded, not tightened up and 
done away with. Medical care 
must include such things as ap- 
pendectomies and tonsilectomies, 
which are nigh impossible to get 
through the county hospitals. 

ADC must do more for or- 
phans and for the children of the 
unemployed. We call this the 
richest country in the world, yet 
dogs and cats are treated better 
than people on welfare. People 
are still dying on the gallows, in 
the gas chambers and the elec- 
tric chair because they aren’t 
rich. 

Try to treat a cat or dog the 
way a Negro is treated in the 
South and see how quickly the 
SPCA steps in. 

ADC should be extended to 
the age of 21 provided the re- 
cipient stays in school. This 
would discourage the so-called 
second generation “dependency.” 
Scholarships should be set up 
to help some of these children 
make more of their -lives. Can- 
ada, Sweden and France help 
their children, so why can’t we? 

•I* ^ 

I HAVE A DREAM about 
founding an organization , de- 
voted to orphans and needy chil- 
dren, but have no means to start 


it. I appeal to anyone, who may 
know of a philanthropist who. .is 
interested in these. problems and 
would like to start something, of 
benefit to these children, to get 
in touch with me. Is there such a 
person? 

— Indigent Anonymous 
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MARXISM-HUMANISM: African, American 
Why Not a New International? 

(Continued from Page 5) 

“The program of the 22nd Russian Communist Party Con- 
gress is like that of the United States — completely materialistic — 
a civilization of frigidaires and TV. 

“You have Communism, you have American free enterprise, 
and you have the plan in Western Europe. 

“Each ideology has a truth, but only in part. Where is the 
ideology which is not all materialistic, which permits room for 
the spiritual? That is our ideology. I think I should say in all 
justice that we use the socialist method, . . . 

‘ f'. 

“Negritude isn’t pure resurrection. It is a modern adapta- 
tion of African history and culture. We take the technique of 
Europe in order to permit the creation of a new civilization for 
the Africa of the 20th century. 

“In Marxism there is determination, scientific and discursive 
reason, and humanism. The revolution is scientific and it is 
philosophic. Einstein is 20th century, but so is the artist 20th 
century. The 20th century culture is more than scientific. C.om- 
munism is not the whole truth. It is abstract and scientific. In 
this, capitalism resembles Communism. 


WAR AND PEACE 

Pacifism 9 
CND and 
England 

London England — The 
discussion on War and 
Peace in the' March issue is 
an interesting example of 
how circumstances shape 
views. 

Of course I don’t know 
the Vancouver lad, but his 
article is very much the sort 
of thing that one of the 
younger supporters of the 
Committee of 100 in London 
might have written. 


“The culture which today finds a method for Black Africa 
where we can take science from Communism and capitalism; and, 
from Africa, poetry and spirituality, is the culture we need. We 
want a culture that is African, tne conclusions of the PHENO- 
MENOLOGY of Teilhard de Chardin.” 

HUMANISM: ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE 

To this writer, the trouble with President Senghor’s humanism 
is that ft is general and abstract where it should be concrete and 
specific. The fundamental difference between Senegalese social- 
ism and that envisaged by Marx doe not reside in the difference 
between “spiritualism”* and “materialism” but that between theory 
and practice. To me the tragedy of the African Revolutions ap- 
pears to stem from the fact that its leaders are so weighted down 
by the consciousness of the backwardness of the technology, the 
need to industrialize, and rapidly, that they turn for aid almost 
exclusively to the powers-that-be in the technologically advanced 
countries, instead of the proletariat in those lands. Let me make 
it clear at once that I am not opposed in the least to any African 
country accepting aid from any source whatever, be that De Gaulle 
France, Kennedy’s America or Khrushchev’s Russia. Western im- 
perialism has plundered Africa for centuries, plundered it both 
of its manpower and its natural resources. It is high time for 
at least some of this African wealth to return to the country of 
its real origin. This, however, is not the point at issue for socialists. 

The point at issue is the relationship, first of all, to one’s 
own people, the very ones who made independence possible; 
secondly, tb the underlying philosophy of freedom which is not 
to be degraded to a changing tactic dependent on the relationship 
of forces with the enemy; and, thirdly, and, above all, to the 
world proletariat which is equally desirous with the African to 
put an end to the crisis-ridden, capitalistic world that is presently 
hell-bent for nuclear destruction. 

A “NO” HEARD ’ROUND THE WORLD 

Of all the African Socialists, Sekou Toure is the one who 
appeals most both to the left in Africa and in the United States 
because of the historic sweep of his deeds and the passion 
of his views. His little country’s “No” to the mighty (but not 
almighty) De Gaulle France had electrified the world both with 
its daring and its challenging philosophy . . . 

The confidence in the African masses — “all peoples are capable 
at any time of administering themselves and of developing their 
personality. There are no minor peoples, except under slavery 
or foreign oppression” — had the sweep of Lenin on the eve of 
the Russian Revolution when he maintained that “only from 
below” can the revolution become invincible. But, in the “re- 
discovery of its African personality”, in contrast to the discovery 
of the genius of the Russian proletariat as “merely” the beginning 
of the international revolution, this great African leader excludes 
all “foreign” ideologies, of proletarian, socialist, as of oppressor; 
“Africa cannot agree, to the detriment of respect for her per- 
sonality, her civilization and her proper structure, to become an 
organic structure of any system of states or ideologies whatsoever.” 
As if Marxism were not the unity of theory and practice, he 
maintains that “philosophy does not interest us. We have concrete 
needs.” 

A NEW INTERNATIONAL 

What Guinea accomplished with its daring “No” to De Gaulle 
France was to re-establish the^ human factor as decisive. This, this 
and nothing else, was new in action and new in thought. This, 
this and nothing else, was the humanism of Marxism, translated 
in our epoch first in the Hungarian Revolution, then in the Afro- 
Asian-Latin American worlds, and finally among the Negro Ameri- 
^ can. This, this and nothing else, is what makes the politically 
“backward” American worker who has no mass labor party so 
militant in battling automation at the point of production itself. 
The American worker who wildcats, who demands human, not 
automatized, production relations, is ready for that same new 
dimension which is of the essence the world over if we are to 
avoid the nuclear holocaust threatening mankind’s extinction . . . 

Despite the Russian Communist attack on Hegel’s mysticism, 
that mystic, under the impact of the French Revolution, antici- 
pated the concrete reality of today when he wrote: “The self- 
determination in which alone the Idea is, is to hear itself speak.” 

Speak, then, independent Africa, untainted by two world 
power blocs fighting for world domination. You have gained your 
political self-determination, are struggling for economic independ- 
ence, and are free to express also the self-determination of the 
Idea because the accumulated thought of centuries has been fruc- 
tified by the elemental creativity of the masses, the revolutions 
of today. Even as the reach for freedom on the part of the 
Hungarian revolutionaries has made them — who had been raised 
on Marxian theory only to be betrayed by its usurpers — the 
theoretical Marxist -Humanists, so the plunge into freedom has 
made the African revolutionaries the activist Marxist-Humanists. 
The Marxist-Humanists of other lands are ready to listen, and, 
with your help, establish a new international, free from state 
control, and aspiring to reconstruct the world. 


Harry McShane lives in Glass- 
gow where the traditional Left 
persists, however depleted, and 
where CND has only really ex- 
isted since 1959 and is at most an 
alliance 'of Stalinists and Social 
Democrats with a sprinkling of 
Christian Pasificts. 

RECENT LEFT GROWTH 
In the South of England there 
is a totally different position. At 
the end of 1957 the Left here 
was, as near as makes no matter, 
extinct. The Left as it exists now, 
therefore, has grown up in the 
last six years, and here a group’s 
importance depends' primarily on 
the influence within CND. 

Therefore , H ar r y McShane 
analyzes what the CP, the Social- 
Democrats, the Young Socialists 
and such did; and then almost as 
an after-thought mentions CND 
and the Committee of 100. Down 
here that sort of analysis could 
mean nothing. 

There is, of course, a mass 
Labour Party and (to adopt 
the old fascist tag) “many of 
my best friends” believe in 
working within it. But the 
only young people who actually 
go to LP meetings are career- 
ists or borers-from-within. It 
is six years since I met in 
London a genuine no-faction, 
unpaid, Labour Party activist. 
Harry McShane wrote the 
Young Socialists were split with 
a minority taking an Interna- 
tionalist position and the ma- 
jority being merely anti-Ameri- 
can. In the South, things were 
very different. There were, it 
is true, small sections of the 
Committee of 100 and of the 
Young Socialists that were pro- 
Spviet. Tribune and CND leader- 
ship of course, like neutralist 
Social-Democrats generally, had 
no sensible policy. The SLL, of 
course, pursued the Workers’ 
Bomb. But it was the YCL in the 
South that divided the way Harry 
described, with a minority taking 
an Internationalist position. 

This brings me to the Amster- 
dam report. It is in fact a totally 
false distinction on Britain’s con- 
tent to say that we are moving 
from opposition to the Bomb to 
opposition to War. The first 
Aldermaston March was organiz- 
ed mi the slogan Unilaternal 
Nuclear Disarmament, the first 
step to Peace. The Direct Action 
Committee and the Committee 
of 100 have always stressed that 
on Britain’s position Unilateral 
Nuclear Disarmament coupled 
with opposition to both power 
blocks meant a declaration by 
Britain that it would take no 
part in any major war . . . 

OLD GUARD LACKING 
There have been in England 
ever since the formation of CND, 
a fairly large number of old 
guard Pacifists who refuse to 
have anything to do with the 
Campaign. Generally these are 
people whose only idea of war 
resistance is conscientious objec- 
tion. 

Many of us at Peace News and 
around the DAC tried and failed 
to involve the old guard and most 
of us have long given it up as a 
hopeless task . . . 

Laurens Otter 


A DOCTOR SPEAKS 

By M. D. 


Virus Illuminates Life 


The virus' appears to be 
the smallest of living things 
— so small that we cannot 
see it, but must recognize 
its presence through a study 
of its effects. Yet a single 
virus particle has the poten- 
tial to so organize itself as 
to overwhelm a man. I am 
convinced that the virus is 
not only the cause of many 
common diseases which we 
are learning to combat suc- 
cessfully, but plays an es- 
sential role in cancer which 
destroys us. 

My interest in the_ virus as a 
probable cause of malignant tu- 
mors in man has increased over 
the years, stimulated by the poor 
results of the accepted methods 
of treatment — surgery. X-rays, 
and drugs — and the discovery of 
increasing numbers of lower ani- 
mals and plants with virus-in- 
duced tumors. * 

As long ago as 1908, leu- 
kemia, a cancer of the white 
cells of the blood, was found 
in chickens to be caused by a 
virus. Twenty-five years later 
a virus was discovered which 
caused cancer of the breast in 
mice and which was transmit- 
ted by the mother’s milk. 
Virus-induced tumors have 
since been found in the rabbit 
and many other animals, even 
in the kidney of the frog. 

INDUCES CANCER 

Recently I spent some time in 
an institution where a study is 
being made of the characteris- 
tics of the virus-induced tumors 
of chickens, I saw malignant cells 
in the blood of chickens whose 
embryo had been infected with 
the virus while in the egg, 11 
days after conception; and tu- 
mors of the liver, kidney and 
bone in the mature animals. 

Bits of normal uninfected 
chicken tissue, when grown in 
plates and tubes kept warm and 
fed two to three times weekly 
with a mixture of serum and 
vitamins, would grow cells which 
when mixed with the virus be- 
came transformed into cancers. 
It was an amazing and thought- 
provoking experience; but I 
found myself concerned as well 
with the ideas of one of the, sci- 
entists on a subject other than 
the virus. 

VIRUS TO SOCIETY 

One of the biologists had been 
born and raised in central Eu- 
rope and had come to this coun- 
try a short time ago. She was 
disturbed by the disorder and 
lack of authority and plan in 
American society. She felt that 
centralized organization and pow- 


er in the Communist and Social- 
ist states of Europe would in- 
evitably assure their ultimate 
victory over the United States. 

She liked giving in this coun- 
try, but was appaled by the in- 
efficiency here. Her husband, 
employed as an engineer in a 
huge plant, had told her of how 
some very vital work had been 
held up indefinitely by a conflict 
over union jurisdiction. People 
did not do good work on their 
jobs. She pointed to what De 
Gaulle had done to bring order 
into France as a good thing. 

I was surprised at how un- 
aware of the facts of life an 
educated person, who had lived 
in Europe during and after 
World War H, could be. As 
I tried to explain how I saw 
things, the activity of the virus 
took on a new meaning. 

I told her that “Socialism” 
and “Communism” were terms 
that today merely designated de- 
grees of state or centralized con- 
trol of property and means of 
! production; that the United 
| States was gradually but surely 
! moving in that direction, and 
j that only our considerable na- 
! tural resources had thus far per- 
| mitted movement at a more 
leisurely pace. 

But having arrived at the “So- 
cialism” or “Communism”, which 
j is now but another name for 
! state-capitalism, where would we 
be? It is clear to me that we 
would then still be in a class- 
divided society, with a 'few hav- 
ing the power to control the lives 
of the many. The existence of 
Russia is clear evidence of this. 

MINERS ANSWER DE GAULLE 

In spite of appearance, De 
Gaulle has solved nothing for 
j France by seizing, total power 
lover the nation. He had com- 
manded long hours and low 
wages for state workers, but the 
lowly coal miners answered him 
with a blunt NO 

The need everywhere in hu- 
man society is not for more 
power alone, but for an aware- 
ness of the power latent in 
each individual life. 

f 

The lowly yirus has its own 
authority built into itself. Given 
an environment, it acts freely on 
it to fulfill itself. It has the free- 
dom of self development present 
in its inheritance. Direction, or- 
ganization and plan flow from 
its very existence, from its na- 
tural functions. 

It seems to me that what is 
lacking in man today is the same 
right to develop this individual 
biologic inheritance. Only this 
is freedom. All history thus far 
has been this: “the need of man 
as man becomes the basis of 
need.” 
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basic nationalized industries and 
whose demands parallel the min- 
ers’. They offered a meaningless 
compromise on the wage demand. 
The miners again said “No”, to 
De Gaulle who thereupon 
angrily terminated the negotia- 
tions. The workers’ answer came 
sharp and clear: preparations for 
a general strike immediately in- 
volving 2,000,000 workers and 
affecting all communication, 
transportation and manufactur 
ing in France. 

FOR A NEW UNITY 

Much more however, separates 
De Gaulle and the workers than 
a controversy over pay. The new 
and powerful feature in the 
present great strike wave is that 
for the first time in more than 
15 years the French workers 
have begun to overcome the di- 
visions imposed upon their strug- 
gles by the power-plays, since 
1947, of the competing Socialist, 
Communist, and Catholic labor 
bureaucrats. 

it isn’t the first time since 
t)e Gaulle took power that the 
miners have struck. A year ago, 
(News & Letters, March, 62) the ' 
miners stayed down in the pits 
for many weeks in a futile sit- 
down that went almost unnoticed. 
Nor is it the first time,, that 
mass action forced the Socialist 
Communist and Catholic labor 
bureaucrats to act together. It 
was a year ago also that the 
mass demonstrations in Paris 
forced these so-called leaders 
to assume a unifed pose in the 
streets while they licked De 
Gaulle’s boots in the govern- 
ment offices. 

Today, both aspects of the 
workers’ struggle have come to- 
gether in « a new unity. The 
bureaucratic leadership is des- 
perately trying to maintain the 
myth that the root of the great 1 


strike wave is narrowly econom- 
ic, that its basic cause is the gap 
between the pay rates in public 
and private industry. The rank- 
and-file workers however by 
their actions are showing that it 
isn’t a question of francs and 
sous, but of a thoroughgoing po- 
litical and social challenge in 
opposition to the totalitarianism 
being imposed by De Gaulle in 
his quest for glory. 

THE THIRD FORCE 

They are answering De - 
Gaulle’s counterfeit - claim to 
represent a “third force” be- 
tween Russian and the United 
States, by showing what the 
third force truly is: the inde- 
pendent mass movement of the 
workers throughout the world. 

Echoes are already being 
heard from England and from 
Italy where unemployment and 
Automation have brought hun- 
dreds of thousands of workers 
into the streets in repeated 
strikes since 1962, even as they 
dicf in France. 

Whatever the immediate out- 
come may be, the French work- 
ers, in reaching their new stage 
of struggle, have raised questions 
which can no longer be ignored, 
and to which they are beginning 
to give their own answers. They 
have opened an entirely new 
page not only for France but 
for all of Western Europe, Great 
Britain included. De Gaulle may 
have read Macmillan’s England 
out of Europe, but the British 
workers! now demonstrating 
against Macmillan are adding 
their own signatures to the new 
chapter in West European 
history now being written by the 
continuing French strikes. 

Have you contributed to 
help publish American 
Civilization on Trial? 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

The Costa Rica Conference 


President Kennedy, in a 
conference with the presi- 
dents of the nations of Cen- 
tral America who are most 
responsible for the miserable 
conditions under which the 
populations of those coun- 
tries live, has expressed his 
solidarity with them and of- 
fered them financial aid to 
prop up their miserable re- 
gimes. 

All that emerges from the 
conference in the newspa- 
pers is the firm intention to 
“act against Castro”, “revoke 
travel permits of Cubans”, 
etc. None of these alleged 
“firm measures” was ever 
taken against Batista or any 
other South American dicta- 
tor in history by any Ameri- 
can President. 

Nor did President Ken- 


VI ET NAM 

If all of the “victories”^ 
reported in the capitalist 
press were laid end to end, 
the war in Vietnam would 
have been over long ago. But 
the reports, like the govern- 
ment of the country, appear 
to be as phony as a $3 bill. 

The corrupt and discred- 
ited government of Ngo Dinh 
Diem, whp permits his de- 
mented sister-in-law to lay 
down rules of conduct, over- 
ride military commanders 
and run the government, 
while he “remains aloof”, 
belies description. The peo 
pie of the country are herded 
gunpoint from their farms 
and villages and brought 
hundreds of miles by truck 
to barbed - wire stockades 
near the cities, where they 
can be “protected” and “just 
incidentally”, form a huge 
pool of cheap labor power. 

The recent fire that swept 
uncontrolled through the 
workingclass district" of Sai- 
gon, cost 40,000 workers 
their homes and all posses- 
sions. 

If a Communist govern- 
ment were run like that of 
Vietnam, which exists whol- 
ly on American support, the 
American press would cry 
with horror. As it is, they 
say it is a cross which we 
must bear without complaint. 

SOUTH KOREA 

The American - supported 
military dictatorship of South 
Korea, under General Park 
Chung Hee, is in trouble 
again. In January he lifted 
his ban on political activity 
and promised to restore civi- 
lian rule. The chief of his 
C.I.A. was fired and investi- 
gation showed that the C.I.A. 
was the seat of wholesale 
corruption. 

But even the brief respite 
from . repression revealed 
that the people hated the 
regime, demonstrated in the 


nedy move against any other 
dictator. The pretense that 
he is holding these in check 
by demanding “reforms” can 
he seen for the lie it is by a 
look at the present partici- 
pants at' the conference. 
Thus Honduras is still ruled 
by the United Fruit Co., of 
Boston; Mass., the home town 
of the same Mr. Kennedy 
who now lives in Washing- 
ton, D.C. That Company not 
only exploits the Latin Amer- 
ican people, but is using 
some of the profits to oppose 
Kennedy’s so-called “Alli- 
ance for Progress.” 

Who can call Samoza of 
Nicaragua, one of a large 
family of dictators, “a friend 
of democracy”? Who can 
show any evidence 'whatso- 
ever that any of the presi- 


streets against it, and de- 
manded the end of the mili- 
tary junta and free elections. 

The General responded by 
banning all political ^parties, 
stopped all political discus- 
sion in the press, jailed 30 
former members of the gov- 
ernment as plotters and hun- 
dreds for demonstrations in 
the streets, called off the 
elections and announced a 
typical totalitarian plebi- 
scite to give himself four 
more years of power. 

Without U.S. military and 
financial aid, the regime of 
the General could not exist 
and the people of South Ko- 
rea would have, long ago, 
overthrown him and (set up a 
democratic regime. 

KENYA vs. SOMALIA 

The announcement by Brit- 
ish Colonial Secretary Dun- 
can Sandys that an area be- 
tween the borders of Kenya 
and Somalia would be made 
into one of the seven prov- 
inces of Kenya, has touched 
off a storm in African poli- 
tics. It has split the Afro- 
Asian conference in Tangan- 
yika and drawn Ethiopia into 
the dispute. 

Somalia was created out of 
Italian and British Somali- 
land after World War II, but 
did not encompass all of the 
Somali peoples, one million 
of whom live in Ethiopia, 
600,000 in French Somali- 
land. The Somalis are a no- 
madic people who ; follow 
their flocks regardless of in- 
ternational boundaries. But 
when they found their graz- 
ing lands being annexed to 
Kenya, they protested vio- 
lently, broke off relations 
with Britain and stoned both 
the British and -American 
Embassies. 

The right to self-determin- 
ation of the Somalis, divided 
between British, French and 
Ethiopian territories, ’'now 
promises as well to bring di- 
visions between Africans. 


dents of these alleged “de- 
mocracies” has moved as 
much as a single inch to 
“reform” the capitalist class 
of those countries who ex- 
port the wealth of their na- 
tions, torn out of the blood 
and toil of the underprivi- 
leged masses of Central 
America? Who can show that 
their regimes are any better 
than that of Castro? 

The people of Central and 
South America need help, 
need it bad. But the help 
they need is in overthrowing 
the dictatorships which now 
hold them in bondage. To 
help and assist those regimes, 
as Kennedy proposes, is not 
only a crime against democ- 
racy, it is a crime against 
humanity. 


BRITISH WORKERS 
PROTEST 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

British workers — from 
Scotland and Ireland as well 
as England, marched on par- 
liament in protest against 
the growing unemployment. 
The 5000 unemployed were 
attacked by the London po- 
lice and not allowed entry 
into the Parliament building. 

The Labor Party members 
in Parliament did no more 
than the Tories— look out of 
the windows facing the mili- 
tant demonstrator^ shouting 
“Gestapo” at the police who 
mauled them. Nevertheless 
there is no doubt that the 
Labor Party will be the win- 
ner from the growing unrest 
among the British working 
class. 

Typical of the American 
daily press, they tried writ- 
ing this up as if it were a 
Communist demonstration. 
To help in this hysteria 
about “Communist” came the 
statement from the Nazi-in- 
fested West German govern- 
ment which held that the 
nuclear proposals of Ameri- 
can imperialism would fall 
with the fall of MacMillan. 

It is clear, however, that 
the British worker will not 
be easily scared, least of all 
by statements from those 
who are trying to rush us 
into a nuclear war. The signs 
of the demonstrators read 
“Macmillan Down — Wilson 
In”. (Wilson is the new 
Labor Party Chairman.) 

Not only that. The impor- 
tance of this demonstration 
by the unemployed was that 
only a small part of the 5,000 
-were delegates — all others 
were London workers who' 
spontaneously responded by 
marching directly from their 
factories to the Parliament 
building. The following day, 
5,000 teachers did the same. 
It is clear that we have a new 
stage in the labor struggles 
in Western Europe. 
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Election Time in Auto Unions 

The local unions in the UAW are heading into the final 
stretch of their elections. Some say this is the only time workers 
have their kicks out of these union bureaucrats, and those oppor- 
tunists seeking positions. Workers ask those in office and those 
seeking election: What have you done to help us in the past two 
years? How can you have the nerve to ask us for your support? 
They also ask oppositionists: What are you going to do if elected 
that is different from those in office? These are vital questions 
that workers are asking, and they are not accepting simple 
answers. 

The Reuther supporters in Local 212 who have been in office 
for the last 15 years, are pulling every trick in the book against 
workers, hoping to remain in office until the end of time. They 
held an election on Sunday, March 28, for the purpose of electing 
an election committee to be in charge of the election for May 15. 
OVERTIME ZIGZAG 

For five years workers have been yelling and rebelling 
against overtime work. These officers would say that there was 
nothing they could do — if the company scheduled it, the con- 
tract said we had to abide by it. After hearing workers say that 
they were not voting for the Reutherites because of their position 
on overtime, the Reuther supporters quickly put out a leaflet 
banning overtime. 

No production worker is on overtime now, so this ban 
hit the skilled workers, and they yelled “Politics.” They came 
out and voted against the Reutherites. They lost the election 
committee to their opposition. A day or so later, the officers 
put out another leaflet, saying that the overtime ban was 
cancelled. Producion workers were laughing as they read it, 
some saying that those guys were going to have heart attacks 
if they lost. 

A worker said, “I am doing all I can to get them to have a 
heart attack.” Another said, “In all their campaigning, they can 
only say what they have done in past years. I ask them how long 
do they expect us to keep them in office on their long-lost past? 
I wish the opposition would win, but whichever one does, l am 
having lots of fun.” 

The Reuther supporters are not facing workers themselves 
to ask for their support; they are sending those who are not 
running on the slate. They say that the union is short of funds, 
so short that they have laid off several of the girls in the local 
office, and the Recording Secretary. They also stopped the local 
paper. 

But some weeks ago, it is said that they gave a chicken 
dinner for the retirees of the local that cost thousands of 
dollars. The reaction from the workers was: “I am all for 
helping the retirees, but when it’s solely for politics, then I 
am against it.” The local officers boast that the opposition 
cannot defeat them because they have the retirees’ votes before 
the election begins. 

REUTHER VS. WORKERS 

Reuther was on TV this week and the announcer asked him 
whether the Local 212 position against any more overtime was 
the union’s position. He said it was not the union position, but 
that management had a moral obligation to the millions of un- 
employed, and that there should not be unnecessary or excessive 
overtime. He did not say that he or the union had any obligation 
to the unemployed. When asked whether banning overtime would 
be a demand in the coming contract negotiations in 1964, he 
said it will be discussed. 

A worker said, “And that’s all — just discussed. What will 
discussion mean to the millions of unemployed. They want jobs. 
Stopping overtime will put some of them to work.” 

The important issues that workers want solved are the in- 
human speed-up, working conditions, overtime. Neither slate is 
taking a position on it. They want a shorter work-week, but 
Reuther is beating the bushes about profit-sharing. He yells about 
what G.M. and Ford workers would have received if they had 
been getting profit-sharing last year. G.M. workers would have 
received $900, and Ford workers $700. These are the only two 
auto companies he mentioned, but they say that Chrysler workers 
would have received $80. 

The UAW was built on the basis of equal pay for workers 
performing the same kind of work. Now Reuther is for workers 
receiving more than others for the same work if that com- 
pany’s profits are higher. 

PROFIT SHARING IS PIECE WORK 

If one reads the Kaiser Steel Company’s profit-sharing plan 
on the West Coast, they say it is nothing more than the in- 
..centive plan. In plain words: piece-work. This is another form 
..of work that the UAW has always been strongly opposed to, 
..because it is speed-up in its crudest form. 

The daily papers say that the agreement called for no strikes 
or work stoppages. In other words: no grievances. The majority 
of workers in the UAW have never worked on the incentive 
basis, but with profit-sharing, workers are forced to keep pace 
with another worker. And the more they produce above a set 
Standard of production, the more their pay will be. If production 
calls for 1,00(1 pieces a day, after getting that amount yqu, may 
receive two to five cents for every piece above the 1,000. 

I feel sure that if Reuther gets this profit-sharing, the 
only thing left of the union will be the collection of the workers’ 
dues. There won’t be any need for a shop steward or shop 
committeemen — or even a local union. 


AMERICAN 



“I go downtown after work every day to help those young folks find their 
way to freedom,” a Negro woman worker in Birmingham, Alabama, told News & 
Letters. “I would like to have a little freedom before I leave this old un- 
civilized state. The young folks are showing those crazy white people down here that 
they are not afraid to fight for what they want — freedom NOW. I will feel all 
right about dying if I know that my people are about to be free.” 

6 ONLY THE BEGINNING 

The mass demonstration which 
erupted on Thursday, May 2, 
was reported to be the largest 
single protest against segrega- 
tion this country had ever seen. 
Before that day was over, no 
less than 750 Negroes had been 
jailed; their “crime” — a peaceful 
protest parade. It was a climax 
to an intense month-long strug- 
gle in Birmingham in which 
over 200 Negroes had already 
been jailed for this same 
“crime.” But it was only the 
beginning. 

For the next five days the 
demonstrations grew steadily 
larger, until the jails were filled 
to overflowing with the demon- 
strators. When a temporary halt 
was called on the sixth day, 
almost 3,000 were crammed into 
the filthy prisons of Birmingham. 

The secret talks which fol- 
lowed between the Negro lead- 
ership and Birmingham’s white 
business leaders resulted in an 
announced “agreement”— at first 
reported to have won victory 
for the Negroes on all their 
demands. The immediate denun- 
ciation of those whites on the 
negotiating committee as “gut- 
less traitors” by the city and 
state politicians, however, made 
it clear that it was only the 
beginning of their terror, also. 

In swift succession, the Ku 
Klux Klan made plans for a 
cross-burning, held a rally, and 
within 90 minutes two bombs 
had gutted the Negro section 
of Birmingham and once more 
released the club-swinging cops, 
this time reinforced by Ala- 
bama’s notorious and trigger- 
happy state police, more brutal 
even than Birmingham’s “fin- 
est,” against the Negroes of 
Birmingham. 

THE SHAME OF AMERICA 

The violence and terror which 
the white _ segregationists un- 
leashed against the peaceful 
demonstrators once more ex- 
posed the full shame of America 
for all the world to view with 
horror. 

Vicious police dogs, reminis- 
cent of the killer dogs of Hitler’s 
Storm Troops and of the Com- 
munist “vopos” guarding the 
Berlin Wall, were unleashed 
against the marching men, 
women and children — many of 
whom were bitten so severely 
they had to be hospitalized. 
High-pressure fire hoses, 
equipped with a special device 
called a monitor, were used to 
send the demonstrators spraw- 
ling and bleeding. 

When children fell back 
from the crushing streams, the 
notorious racist police chief 
Bull Connor, increased the 
pressure. The pressure was so 
great that the water skinned 
bark off the trees in parks 
where the demonstrators had. 
gathered. Club-swinging cops 
drove the crowds back. But 
when an officer held back a 
crowd of white people standing 
nearby. Bull Connor was re- 
ported by newsmen to have 
yelled, “Let those people come 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Independent Labor Action Can 
Halt Madness Leading to War 


By Harry McShane 
“Eighty per cent of the 
people of the world are 
peasants. Yet the world 
is hungry, because the 
methods and tools are in- 
efficient.” 

; “The world is spending £40- 
000,000,000 a year on arma- 
ments. So we can at least 
contemplate making things for 
use instead of as waste, like 
implements of war, and even if 
we never get any direct return, 
we would be finding employ- 
ment for people in this coun- 
try.” 

(Extracts from a speech made 
by Professor Ritchie Caldcr 
at Dunoon, Scotland, on 25th 
April, 1963.) 

While Professor Ritchie Cald- 
er was giving expression to one 
of the many quandaries arising 
from the present complex situ- 
ation, the Scottish Trades Union 
Congress, meeting in the same 
town, elected Mr. Frank Steph- 
en to the position of president 
for the coming year. Mr. Steph- 
an is opposed to Polaris bases 
on the Clyde, but he has said 
that if Britain is going to build 
Polaris submarines they must 
be built on the Clyde. 

The Independent Labour 
Party, at its recent annual 
conference, passed a resolu- 
tion condemning both power 
blocs for their retention of 
nuclear weapons, but it man- 
aged to pay tribute to the 
Russian Government “for its 
initiative” in withdrawing 
f missile bases from Cuba in 
return for guarantees from 
America. The fact that the 
old “gunboat diplomacy” has 
, been replaced by the more 
dangerous missile diplomacy 
seems to have escaped the 
delegates to this conference. 

Mr. Harold Wilson, the new 
leader of the Parliamentary 
Labour Party, who, in order to 
fulfil] his ambition to become 
Prime Minister, is electioneer- 
ing day and night, complains 
that the Polaris ships will not 
be ready until 1967. He says, “I 
don’t know what we will do 
about a deterrent until then.” 

‘A DAMNING EXPOSURE’ 

While the sensationalist ele- 
ments were waiting on the re- 
port of the Tribunal on the Vas- 
sal spy case, they were pre- 
sented with a greater sensation 
than they expected. A document 
containing secret information 
regarding shelters for the ad- 
ministrators to be used in the 
event of war breaking out, was 
distributed during the Alder- 
mastori March. It was certainly 
a damning exposure of the Gov- 
ernment which, apparently, vis- 
ualized a devastating war, but, 
Vyhile protecting itself, did noth- 
ing to protect the people. 

Opponents of war are usually 
charged with helping the en- 
emy. The position is more com- 
plicated these days by the fact 
that supporters of. Russian mili- 
tarism have muscled their way 
into the anti-war ranks. By their 
support for Khrushchev’s mis- 
sile policy they have hindered 
the development of a genuine 
struggle against war. 

MUST KEEP UP FIGHT 

The Government, supported 
by the jingoist elements in the 
Labour Party, intends to use 
the Official Secrets Act against 
those on whom blame can be 
placed for the distribution of 
this document. Whatever we 
may think about the matter, we 
must oppose any attempt to use 
the Official Secrets Act against 
the opponents of war. Our right 
to fight against militarism, and 
to expose the militarists must 
be maintained. 

It is obvious that there is a 
good deal of confusion over how 
to fight against war. Because of 
a complete lack of understand- 


ing of the issues involved many 
of those opposed to war are 
clinging to straws. Platitudes 
about peace from Khrushchev, 
Kennedy, Macmillan and Pope 
John, are allowed to divert us 
away from the sense of urgency 
required if we are to stop war. 

The strong tendency to sep- 
arate the fight against war 
from the movement for a new 
society can render all our ef- 
forts futile. In this regard we 
must keep clear of the rub- 
bish put out by the Commu- 
nist Party when it talks of 
Socialism and Peace. To them 
it means a victory by Russia. 
It means acceptance of Rus- 
sian foreign policy, and the 
Russian definition of Social- 
ism. A genuine movement for 
peace must clear itself of the 
suggestion that it is pro-Rus- 
sian. At the same time, it 
must not create the illusion 


that peace can be assured 
while the fundamental cause 
for war remains. 

THE ROAD FORWARD 

A section of the movement 
against nuclear warfare is call- 
ing for industrial action. This 
call goes out at a time when the 
struggle is on for work on the 
production of war materials. 
Industrial action on the scale 
visualized is not possible if it 
is confined to war alone. Such 
action calls for a level of con- 
sciousness that, would not be 
content with a negative propo- 
sition. Action of that kind lead- 
ing to anything less than the 
transformation of society would 
fail in its purpose. 

The masses will move when 
they realize that those in power, 
regardless of their party, are 
an obstacle to their most im- 
portant needs. If we look back 
to 1956 in Hungary, we will get 
a picture of how they will move.. 
They can make war impossible 
by taking power. That is the 
road forward. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

This Light Will Shine 

Who will make this a new j Negroes in Mississippi and in 
world by changing the bad way i Alabama have said to the white 
of living With all the laws against iman: Give us liberty, or give us 
them? A preacher on the radio death. We are going to win, by 
one Sunday recently said that j golly, we are going to win! Even 
no matter how hard they make j if it takes the rest of us, we are 
the struggle for the Negro; going to win! 
people, they will come out of 
the wilderness one day to let 
that little light of theirs shine 
until the end of time. 

Right after that I had the op- 
portunity of visiting Alabama 
and hearing the Negroes there 
tell me how low-down the South- 
ern white man is to the colored 
people. But there was one per- 
son who came from work and 


We can’t change our color just 
because the whites don’t like the 
black race. They say that God 
made us all and made us in his 
own way. We are not the cause 
of our color. How can a white 
man think that he was put here 
on earth to rule everything? 
They tell me that God made one 
thing of every kind, and said: 


The Working Day 


By Angela Terrano 


WOMEN AND ABOLITIONISM 


. _ , x , . Go out and multiply. But he did 

went right on downtown to help : n0 < sa y. White man you go and 
those 1500 young Negroes in rule everything that I have 
Birmingham bring their freedom ; ma de. Negroes are right to fight 
to light because she wants to see j f or w hat they want, because we 
a little bit of it before she leaves are here to sta v . 
this old world. 

UNTIL THEY WIN 

They told me what these young 
people are doing. They are no 
longer taking things from these 
uncivilized white Southerners 
who think that the Negroes are 
as dumb as those dogs that they 
are using. They can make dogs 
bite human beings because they 
know that dogs don’t have much 
sense and don’t know when to 
stop biting unless the crazy white 
people tell them to stop. But the 
people who march each and 
every day say that they are 
going to boycott these stores and 
restaurants and all public places 
until the Southerners give up. 

They say that Khrushchev can 
come to this country and go into 
any place and anywhere he 
wants to go, and then go back to 
Russia and prepare to have a 
war any day against the United 
States. These young Negroes say 
that if they can let that kind of 
man come to this country and do 
all of this, why can’t the Negro 
who lives in this country just like 
the white man go into these 
places. 

All of the leading Negroes, 
including Rev. King, say: Let us 
fight for our rights. If we had 
to go and fight for this country 
during the war, and were right 
with the whites then, why can’t 
we be with them now? We are 
willing to fight to win this war 
for freedom, too. 

NO MORE UNCLE TOMS 

The only thing that I see is 
that the white man can’t find 
any more Uncle Tom Negroes to 
break up this fight for freedom, 
because being an Uncle Tom for 
the white man in the state of 
Alabama will not keep the whites 
from lynching him anyhow. The 


The publication of the 
News & Letters pamphlet 
“100 Years After The Emanci- 
pation Proclamation — AMER- 
ICAN CIVILIZATION ON 
TRIAL” has made me think 
how pervasive Abolitionism 
was. The Abolitionists were 
not only anti-slavery but the 
struggle against slavery was 
interlocked with the struggle 
for women’s rights. 

Susan B. Anthony, Eliza- 
beth Cady Stanton, Martha 
Wright, Lucretia Mott and 
others such as Lydia Maria 
Child, Ann Preston, Angelina 
and Sarah Weld and many 
others were active first in 
the anti-slavery movements 
and then in the suffrage move- 
ment. Their struggle for the 
right to vote was not one of 
“equality for equality’s sake” 
but for the right to have a say 
in the world about them. 
They won their experience to 
fight for their rights through 
the Abolitionist movement. 

Although there are record- 
ed protests for the right to 
vote for women in the 17th 
century, and clubs and asso- 
ciations had been formed by 
women, it wasn’t until the 
1830’s that a well organized 
movement began to take 
shape. They had such great 
men as the Abolitionists 
Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison on their side. 
OUR HISTORY 

Surprisingly enough the 
Federal Government prints 
many fine items. It is just 
too bad that writers of history 
books for school children do 
not read them, for if they did 
the true heroes of American i 
history — those who had the 
idea of freedom in their mind 
(1) and the will to freedom 
surging through their veins— 
could not escape them so 
completely. 

In what must have been a 
20 minute speech at a cele- 
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bration of the Centennial of 
the Women’s Movement, (2) 
Lisa Sergio gave more Ameri- 
can history than usually fills 
up ten history books: 

“ ... In Philadelphia in that 
same year of 1833 wbmen, with 
even more audacity than their 
peers in Illinois, formed a club 
with a definite political pur- 
pose: the fight against slavery. 
The issue was dangerously hot, 
but the women were geared 
against burns, for only 4 years 
later they called a national 
convention of ‘American Anti- 
Slavery Women.’ ... In 1838 
they called a second one, and 
then the hot issue burst into 
flames. 

“Pennsylvania Hall, in Phila- 
delphia, was by public consent 
dedicated to liberty. Here the 
convention was held. Speeches 
were heard for abolition, and 
the ills of slavery were dis- 
cussed for 2 days. The third 
day . . . Mobs, roaring against 
abolition, pounded on the doors 
to gain admission and silence 
the speakers. The doors re- 
mained closed to their fists, 
but the mob smashed the win- 
dows. The police . . . out in 
the streets stood by and 
watched. Not a hand was raised 
to stop the shouting, violent 
mob. And then, over the 
pounding and the crashing of 
glass a hideous yell was heard: 
‘Burn the hall !’ Men begged 
the women to forgo their eve- 
ning session, but the women 
after calm deliberation de- 
cided to hold it. Said the man- 
ager of the building: ‘A more 
dignified, calm, and intrepid 
body of persons was never 
seen.’ 

“ ... the women serenely 
faced the jeering insults and 
execrations. That night the 
mob burned down the hall. . . . 
the authorities refused to let 
the women move to Temper- 
ance Hall, lest the rioters who 
believed in slavery reduce it, 
too, to ashes. 

“The women who believed 
in freedom found a school- 
room . . . Eventually then it 
would be necessary for the 
women to speak for liberty, 
not as guests in a hall, but 
as citizens having the risht to 
be heard. The enticing idea of 
suffrage was taking shape . . . 

“It was no easy matter to 
cross the Atlantic Ocean in the 
year 1840, hut the women who 
had braved the Philadelphia 
flames now braved the waters. 
The World’s Anti-slavery Con- 
ference was taking place in 
London, and the United States 
delegation was headed by Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, from 
whom the chief speech of the 
convention was expected. 
Henry Stanton brought Eliza- 
beth Cady, his bride, and other 
women went as delegates. 
England had freed the slaves, 
but not the women, and the 
petticoat delegates from Amer- 
ica were denied access to the ' 
convention hall. 

“Protests finally led a com- 
promise: the women might sit 
behind a screen in the gallery - 
and listen to the proceedings. 

“They might not he heard or 
seen William Lloyd Garrison 
refused to make his speech. 
He sat with American women 
and shared their silent 
anger ...” 

(To be continued) 

(1) United States Department of 
Labor, Women’s Bureau Bulletin No. 
224 1948. 

(2) ’ For a fine and moving biography 
of another of America’s great hero- 
ine see Harriet Tubman The Moses 
of Her People by Sarah Bradford. 
(A Corinth book. The first edition 
appeared in 1869 and the second in 
1886. It gives a graphic picture of 
this women’s life struggle to win 
freedom and of the Underground 
Railroad which she braved 19 times. 
It reprints letters from Wendell 
Phillips, W. L. Garrison, Gerrit 
Smith and others. 
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Labor Must Clean Its Own House 


★ ★ 

Discussion Series Continues 

Negro- White Unity Is Vital 


The far-reaching Freedom 
NOW movement in Birmingham 
has put the AFL-CiO leader- 
ship on the spot. It has forced 
public awareness of the shame- 
ful compliance of the steel- 
workers’ union with the com- 
panies’ racist policy of separate 
seniority and up-grading lists 
for Negro and white workers 
in Birmingham steel mills. 

This isn’t news to production 
workers, and especially not to 
Negro production workers, in 
the North as well as the South. 

What is new in Birming- 
ham is that the Negroes have 
refused to separate any single 
demand from their indivisible 
struggle for full human rights 
— whether it is for school 
desegration, or lunch counter 
desegregation, or against po- 
lice brutality, or for voting 
rights, or for equal job op- 
portunities. 

» * * 

DISCRIMINATION in the lily- 
white craft unions has always 
been the shame and weakness 
of the American labor move- 

Real Farces 
On The heft 

Glasgow, Scotland — 
Recently on B.B.C. televi- 
sion there have been a Series 
of programmes which have 
been taking a very satirical 
view of present-day society. 
There have been protests 
from all the pompous asses, 
and watching the show has 
become a fad. But when we 
look at the actions of the 
supposedly revolutionary 
parties the programme pales 
into insignificance. 

Alex Moffat, leader of the 
Communist - dominated Miners’ 
Union, has banned unofficial 
meetings and strikes at Polkem- 
met Colliery in West Lothian 
because it was losing productiv- 
ity. The members of the Social- 
ist Labour League, a Trotskyist I 
organization, are going to court 
to get back into the Labour 
Party from which they have 
been expelled. A Communist- 
front organization called the 
Scottish Peace Committee refus- 
ed to join the Committee of 100 
and some Young Socialists in a 
demonstration because the city 
magistrates had forbidden it; 
they held their own meeting in 
a side street opposite, and only 
when they saw no arrests being 
made did they break up their 
own meeting and join the oth- 
ers. 

NO STRIKE PLEDGE 

The Government recently an- 
nounced that the contract for 
the British Polaris subs could 
go to the Clyde as long as there 
was a certain delivery date. The 
bosses said they could not do it 
unless there were guarantees 
from the unions that there 
would be no strikes or disputes 
until the subs were built. The 
supposedly left - wing unions 
agreed, and the town councils 
in the area welcomed the pro- 
posal although they had been 
very much opposed to the Pol- 
aris base in the Holy Loch . . . 

All this would be hilarious if 
it were in a musical, but it is 
a terrible commentary on the 
Labour, Communist and Trot- 
skyist groups which are no 
longer forces for social change. 
The workers can have no hope 
of attaining socialism if they 
do not take control of their own 
organizations and reject entirely 
the whole framework of tradi- 
tional politics. 

J. F. 


ment, especially since the rise 
of the AFL at the turn of the 
century. It has therefore also 
disfigured the skilled divisions 
in the industrial unions of the 
CIO. However, since the intro- 
duction of Automation and the 
sharp rise in permanent unem- 
ployment, the blight of racism 
has spread, in one degree or 
another to all departments of 
the major industrial union. This, 
despite the fact that they orig- 
inally broke down the giant 
corporations’ open-shop strong- 
hold by helping the most op- 
pressed workers organize them- 
selves on the basis of working 
class equality and solidarity. 

A FEW WEEKS AGO, for 
example, shortly before the 
start of the new stage of strug- 
gle in Birmingham, the National 
Labor Relations Board (NLRB) 
filed an unfair labor practices 
complaint against the United 
Rubber Workers local at the 
Goodyear Rubber Co. in Gads- 
den, Ala., a scant 100 miles east 
of Birmingham. The local was 
charged with violating labor 
laws by refusing to process 
Negro workers’ grievances 
against segregated working con- 
ditions, and by agreeing with 
management to continue such 
conditions in the Gadsden plant. 
The final determination is not 
yet known. 

After years of protest by the 
workers themselves, Herbert 
Hill, Labor Director of the 
NAACP, finally, about a year 
ago, publicly accused trade 
unions of discriminatory prac- 
tices. In the heated debate that 
still continues in trade union 
and old radical publications, 
charge and counter-charge 
blamed this union degeneration 
on reactionary rank-and-file 
white workers. 

The economic base of racism, 
that is, its root cause in Auto- 
mation and the calculated pol- 
icies of American capitalism, 
has been completely ignored. 
Scornful of the role of the work- 
er, and utterly unable to base 
their theory and practice on 
the unyielding self-activity of 
the independent Negro mass 
movement, both sides of this 
sterile dispute can only council 
reliance on the “good will” of 
the leadership. Whether they 
are for the union bureaucracy 
or for the federal agencies it 
all is reduced to the level of 
reliance of the “good-will” of 
the deceitful tokenism of the 
Kennedy Administration. 

* « * 

After two years of vigorously 
and correctly denouncing dis- 
crimination by major unions, 
Hill’s target was not one of 
the oft-criticized powerful craft 
unions such as the Iron and 
Structural Steel Workers, or the 
Sheet Metal Workers Union but 
a small, isolated organization 
on the outermost fringes of or- 
ganized labor. This doesn’t ex- 
cuse the union, it only reveals 
the emptines of Hill’s approach. 

Whatever the outcome the 
the Birmingham struggle, 
however wide-ranging it be- 
comes as it develops from day 
to day, official uniondom — 
from tSteelworkers’ boss 
David McDonald to the entire 
AFL-CIO bureaucracy, includ- 
ing the independents — will 
be forced to break its present 
self-indicting silence and an- 
swer the Negro workers’ 
charges of union discrimina- 
tion in Birmingham mills. 

Only one element in the 
Freedom NOW struggle, it en- 
compasses all ■ relations in 
steel production from Ala- 
bama to Pennsylvania. 

— V. L. J. Granger 


★ 

Strikes Seen 
As Method to 
Free Negroes 

For many years I’ve been 
thinking about the prob- 
lems of the American Negro, 
especially the Negro in the 
South. I’ve been watching 
the developments in the sit- 
uation: bus boycotts, sit-ins, 
Freedom Rides, etc. 

The struggle for achieve- 
ment of freedom for the 
Negro in this country (even 
such freedom as is known to 
capitalist society) has dragged 
out for years, and it looks as 
if it will drag out for many 
more years as long as the 
present methods of struggle 
are used. 

MUST WIN FREEDOM 

The Negro will not be truly 
free until he forces his own 
emancipation. Freedom cannot 
be given to the Negro by others. 
Ministers, rabbis, and students, 
no matter how sincere (and I 
believe they are sincere) cannot 
win freedom for the Negro, 
especially with such tactics as 
Freedom Rides and sit-ins. The 
Negro should win his own 
freedom in order to be truly 
free. 

Since the Southern Negroes 
are overwhelmingly workers 
and since they are employed by 
white men overwhelmingly, 
their best strategy would be to 
fight as workers. And the tac- 
tic that I think would be most 
successful would be that of a 
general strike until legislatures 
change laws, city and town 
councils change ordinances, and 
school boards change long-estab 
lished procedures. 

Such a general strike must 
enlist every Negro who works 
for another for his living, no 
matter if he works for a white 
or a Negro. It must enlist the 
chambermaids, the cooks, the 
chefs, laundresses, dishwash 
ers, and field hands, as well 
as factory workers, unionized 
workers, and skilled workers 
of high status. 

Certainly it would be very 
difficult to organize such a 
strike and such a movement. 
Also, organizers would be sub- 
ject to a great deal of police 
pressure and violence. It will 
be harder than the ClO-organiz- 
ing fight of the thirties because 
this time the government would 
be actively opposing it with its 
FBI. 

TIME IS RIPE 

But I think such a movement 
can now succeed. The time is 
ripe. There are many organizers 
in the South now, working for 
piecemeal changes. I think many 
of them could be brought over 
to a more far-reaching program. 
For all the difficulty of a Negro 
general strike in the South, I 
think it might settle this ques- 
tion once and for all and be far 
cheaper in the long run than 
the tactics used today dragged 
out over many years. 

I am sure others have had 
this idea before and it has 
been rejected for sound rea- 
sons, but it is the only way 
out of the present bogged- 
down situation that I can see. 

Philadelphia 
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On the Line 

‘We Have Cried Enough 9 
And Apologized Enough 9 

Detroit, Mich. — We have cried enough, and apoli- 
gized enough for “the workers.” It is time now for 
some answers, and the Two Worlds “Why Not a New 
International” struck me as the total answer to ALL 
workers, throughout the world. It moved me very 
much. I have read what has been happening in Eng- 
land, where unemployment is not as great as it is here, 
and yet those workers felt called upon to go into a 
program of action. They shed no tears. They acted. 

To think internationally is 
to raise the question of the 


6 More in Common 
With Japanese 9 

Japan is Britain’s chief 
shipbuilding competitor. 
Shipbuilding employers in 
both countries are trying 
to capture Russian orders 
which, if current reports 
can be relied on, may reach 
a final total of 20 ships. 

It seems that immediate in- 
terest is centered on two fac- 
tory ships. It would help, of 
course, if the workers decided 
to work in harmony with the 
employers to ensure that the 
orders came to Britain. This is 
in line with the thinking of some 
of our trade union leaders. 

It happens that 71,000 Japa- 
nese shipyard workers are 
now out on strike in support 
of a demand for increased 
wages. They want their wages 
raised by £5-10s per month. 
There is unemployment in Ja- 
pan and orders for ships ars as 
badly needed as they are here. 
Those of us who believe we 
have more in common with 
the Japanese workers than 
with the British employers 
will take a firm stand on this 
matter. 

A clear example of this new 
madness comes from Denmark 
The Odense shipyard has asked 
the workers to accept a tempor- 
ary wage cut of ten per cent to 
enable the yard to secure a con- 
tract for two ships. 

The shipping company, that 
wants the ship, has made it 
known that if the original ten- 
der was cut by £104,000 there 
is a good chance of the order 
going to that yard. The union 
leaders are considering the mat- 
ter, but the shop stewards and 
the workers are far from being 
enthusiastic about it. 

There are wiseacres among 
the trade union leaders who are 
straining their mental powers to 
find a way in which wages and 
conditions can be made to fit in 
with the needs of capitalistic in- 
dustry. It cannot be done. The 
example of the Japanese workers 
is the one to follow. This strug- 
gle, coming so closely on the 
heels of the French miners’ vic- 
tory, gives us great encourage- 
ment. 


Reprinted from Information 
Bulletin, issued by the Scottish 
Marxist-Humanist Group. 


Buck Passing 

PITTSBURGH, Pa. — There 
was an incident 1 was involved 
in when we were pitching 
bricks on a scaffold. The boss 
asked me to pass some bricks 
up on a scaffold since the cross- 
ing was blocked off and the hi- 
lift couldn’t get across and put 
the bricks upon the scaffold for 
the men to finish the job. 

It was essential since they 
had the ring almost keyed ,up 
and they needed a few more 
bricks — he said they only need- 
ed about five more to finish 
the job, 

I told him that the safety 
man was on the floor and watch- 
ing all the actions that day, and 
that if I threw them up I might 


multitude of problems that 
workers face all over the 
world. If all workers could 
come together — not the lead- 
ers, but the rank and file, the 
workers at the point of pro- 
duction — if all these people 
could come together and talk 
about unemployment, it would 
be the beginning of a whole 
new world. 

FULL POUND OF FLESH 

The greatest crime of capital- 
ism as I see it, is this: you have 
“prosperity” and overtime in all 
the auto shops today, but you go 
to another industry — steel and 
coal — and you find the workers 
starving to death, literally. 

A friend of mine recently re- 
turned from a visit to West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania. He was 
really shocked. During the elec- 
tion campaign Kennedy made a 
lot of promises about what he 
would do to help those two states 
within 30 days after his election. 
It is three years later and those 
two states are suffering even 
more than they were then. 1716 
workers are actually being muti- 
lated. It was such a horrible 
sight that my friend felt physi- 
cally hurt to have seen it. 

The company is exacting 
their full pound of flesh from 
every man who is working — 
but there are many others who 
aren’t even allowed to work. 
IT IS TIME 

They manipulate the economy 
so that you never have quite 
enough suffering for everyone 
to go into a program of action 
together. Workers are isolated 
in certain industries, and in cer- 
tain states. People are suffering 
right here in Detroit, you don’t 
have to go to Mississippi or West 
Virginia. 

The real problem is to start 
thinking of the whole — not 
just auto, or steel, or coal, but 
a total picture. It is time to 
come forth with new action: 
Why NOT a new international? 
Why can’t we end this rat race 
in which you have feast and 
famine both at the same time? 


get sent home. He said I should 
pass them up and he’d take all 
the consequences for it. So I 
decided to do it. 

The safety man was there ob- 
serving it, and immediately 
went over to tell another boss 
on the ground about it. That 
boss told him I didn’t work for 
him and he had nothing to do 
with it, but he came over and 
got my foreman. 

My foreman jumped off the 
scaffold and got on the safety 
man. He claimed that was the 
way they’ve been doing it in 
emergencies ever since they've 
been patching furnaces. The 
two of them went round and 
round, and couldn’t come to 
any agreement — so they got a 
higher-up safety official to 
“arbitrate” their grievance. 

In the meantime they called 
our superintendent, who said 
that if that was how the Safety 
Dept, felt they wouldn’t do it 
any more. Of course as soon as 
the safety man left, they were 
passing brick up on the scaf- 
fold again, but I didn’t pass any 
more up, I can tell you. 


May, 1963 
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Kennedy Shows True Face To Steel 

Last year President John Fitzgerald Kennedy disciplined the 
steel corporations; this year the steel corporations have disciplined 
Kennedy. 

If Kennedy ever had the idea that he could rise above the 
presidency to become something more than the foremost repre- 
sentative and spokesman of America’s ruling capitalist class, he 
has learned that he can’t. He is now showing his true colors, 
which are much the same as those who held his office before him. 

When the industry’s tenth-ranking Wheeling Steel Corp. 
sent up its trial balloon announcing a $6 per ton price increase 
on selected products, everyone — but mostly business and steelmen 
— awaited Kennedy’s reaction. Everyone knew that Wheeling Steel 
had been selected by the industry to test the present mood of 
the President, just as they knew that if JFK did not attack it, 
the others would also raise their prices. 

After 48 hours of public silence, the Administration spoke. 
It was a mild-mannered President who gave his blessing to the 
price increases. To be sure, he said he still considered across 
the board increases as inflationary, but that “selected price 
adjustments up or down are not incompatible with a framework 
of general stability.” 

LAST YEAR WAS DIFFERENT 

At the same time last year; when U.S. Steel’s Chairman 
Roger S. Blough announced that U.S. Steel was raising steel prices 
$6 a ton, Kennedy responded with an explosive attack: 

“In this serious hour in our nation’s history,” Kennedy told 
a nationwide TV audience, “when we are confronted with grave 
crises in Berlin and Southeast Asia, when we are devoting our 
energies to economic recovery and stability . . . and asking union 
members to hold down their wage increases, at a time when 
restraint and sacrifice are being asked of every citizen, the 
American people will find it hard, as I do, to accept a situation 
in which a tiny handful of Steel executives whose pursuit of 
private power and profit exceed their sense of public responsibility 
can show such utter contempt for the interest of 185 million 
Americans.” Charging the steel magnates with “irresponsible 
defiance of the public interest” and “ruthless disregard of their 
public responsibilities,” Kennedy declared there was absolutely 
“no justification for an increase in steel prices.” 

The President mobilized every executive, legislative and 
judicial weapon in his arsenal to force steel to rescind the pro- 
posed price hike. Then, in addition to feeling double-crossed 

MEASURE NOW IS PROFITS 

The yardstick which Kennedy now openly applies to judge 
the state of the economy reveals the complete identification 
he now makes with his class. The yardstick is profits. In his 
argument for not opposing the steel price increase, JFK pointed 
out that since 1959 steel prices have dropped one per cent, and 
the present increase will restore this price to the steel corpora- 
tions, which in turn guarantees higher profits. In 1962, steel 
profits were “only” $5611 million. 

An earlier indication of Kennedy’s real class interests was 
shown clearly in his acceptance of the tax cut he proposed without 
the tax reform, which he originally demanded had to be considered 
together. The tax cut will give the capitalist class billions of 
dollars, both in equipment cost write-offs and personal salaries. 
For the overwhelming majority of the people, the workers and 
their families, the tax cut will give them the glorious benefit of 
a few paltry dollars. 

JFK SEEKS TO DISCIPLINE LABOR 

Now that steel has disciplined JFK, it now is depending on 
him to discipline labor. This Kennedy has already moved to do, 
stating that since steel showed “restraint” in its price increases, 
he looked to both labor and users of steel to show a similar 
restraint: labor, when the question of wage increases comes up 
in the forthcoming steel contract negotiations, and users of steel 
when raising prices of their products. 

Judging by past performance, steel union President McDonald 
may be quite willing to accept Kennedy’s dictates, despite the 
fact that in the past two years at least 150,000 steel workers have 
been thrown out of work, those working have been working short 
weeks, and increasing Automation in steel will throw still more 
out of work and speed-up to an even greater degree those still 
working. The reaction of the rank-and-file steelworkers, however, 
may change, matters considerably. 

Auto spokesmen in Detroit, on the other hand, at the same 
time that Kennedy was asking for restraint, were already giving 
him their answer. They said the increased steel prices would 
add from $35 to $50 to each 1964 car. Similar price increases 
are certain to be added to other steel products. 

NEW FRONTIER IS OLD 

By now it is clear to everyone, and most of all to Kennedy, 
that the promises of the New Frontier — to get the economy 
moving, to create more jobs, to solve the massive unemployment 
problems — have been swept away. For now JFK has lost all 
confidence in the ability of the economy to grow or to provide 
jobs for the permanent unemployed army of more than six million 
persons, and he knows that he can do nothing himself to increase 
jobs. 

Unemployment, however, remains as the basic indicator 
that every serious economist uses to judge the state of any 
national economy. It will be recalled that all during his presi- 
dential campaign, and until a few months ago, Kennedy always 
pointed to the high unemployment rate and the need for eco- 
nomic growth to provide jobs. 

His substitution of profits in the place of unemployment as 
the measure of the economy, while it serves to dispel any illusions 
that some may have held that JFK could be “different”, cannot 
prevent the economy from stagnating or unemployment from ris- 
ing. These crises are the result of the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion, which will remain and increase so long as capitalist produc- 
tion relations remain. 

The workers, meanwhile, are doing some thinking of their 
own. Unlike JFK, they measure the performance of the economy 
by their ability to get and keep a job, and by the kind of condi- 
tions they work under. On both points, they find the economy 
completely incapable of satisfying the needs for the kind of life 
they want to live as human beings. 
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BIRMINGHAM PUTS AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


I am writing to you very 
urgently for details of the 
trouble in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. I want this for an 
article in our paper over 
here “Labour Worker,” and 
I would like to have any ma- 
terial you can let me have 
as soon as possible. It has 
created quite a bit of a sen- 
sation over here and we hope 
that it will smash the segre- 
gationists in Alabama and 1 
light a tourch which will not 
be put out until the Negro 
is a free citizen in a socialist 
commonwealth. 

J.F. 

Glasgow, Scotland 

* * * 

Birmingham is one of the 
most reactionary cities in the 
whole world. And a lot of 
people thought the Negroes 
in Birmingham would never 
do anything about it. When 
the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
began in 1956, everybody was 
waiting to see what Birming- 
ham would do. A lot of Ne- 
groes I know were cursing 
the Negroes in Birmingham 
because they didn’t join in. 
Then the Negroes in Georgia 
began to move, and still 
nothing came out of Birming- 
ham. But look at them now! 

You just never know when 
you look at a calm sea, when 
a wind will come and that 
calm sea will become a 
churning mass of fury. You 
can never “write off” a peo- 
ple just because they don't 
move when you think they 
should. It is almost 7 years 
since 1956, but what is hap- 
pening in Birmingham looks 
to me like the most impor- 
tant thing that has happened 
yet. It is the most important 
industrial city of the South. 
What happens there will 
shape history. 

Montgomery-born 

Detroit 

* * * 

You begin to despair at 
white America — and then the 
post-man from Baltimore, 
who marched to Alabama 
and was murdered there, 
makes you realize that some 
part of white America IS 
there with the Negro strug- 
gle after all. No matter how 
hard the daily papers try to 
play up Moore’s early his- 
tory of mental illness, his 
“strange” behavior, etc., etc., 
— they cannot take it away 
from the real issues. 

Time Magazine, in the mid- 
dle of a “sympathetic” treat- 
ment of Moore’s activity, 
found fit to characterize him 
as “peculiar”, a “pacifist and 
an atheist.” Missing the real 
story completely, Time did 
NOT report that of the ten 
Freedom Walkers who took 
up Moore’s pilgrimage, five 
were white; and of those five, 
two were natives of Alabama. 
One, Sam Shirah, had wired 
Alabama’s segregationist 


Governor Wallace to remind 
him that he had once been a 
Sunday School Superinten- 
dent in Sam’s father’s church 
— and to ask him to uphold 
the United States Constitu- 
tion. (Needless to add, th|e 
ex-sunday - school - superinten- 
dent jailed them all, any- 
how.) 

It is long past time for 
more “peculiar” whites to 
stand up and be counted. 

White Mother 
Detroit 

* * * 

I remember very vividly a 
TV show I saw two years ago 
to this very week. It was ah 
interview of Negro and white 
citizens of Birmingham, Ala- 
bama. The title of the show 
was “Who Speaks For Bir- 
mingham?” I think the Ne- 
gro people have given us the 
answer this month. 

Freedom Rider 
Los Angeles 

9 * * 

The most amazing thing to 
see is the discipline of thd 
Negro people in this strugt 
gle. It does not take much 
discipline to get angry and 
fight. It takes a tremendous 
amount of discipline to be 
angry and remain non-vio- 
lent. Yet I feel somehow 
that history has shown us 
that in the end you have to 
fight when it is a question 
of winning freedom. 

What the nomviolent move- 
ment means to me is this: 
when you have a people who 
are as well disciplined as the 
Negro people in the South 
are today, you have an Army. 
If it ever does reach the 
point of violence, that Army 
will be a tremendous force 
to contend with. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Birmingham has always 
been harder on the Negro 
than any place in the South 
— except Mississippi. But the 
young people are not afraid. 
It looks like they mean busi- 
ness. They are going to win 
this fight. 

Negro Mother 
Chicago 

* * * 

Many of the methods used 
by the white cops against the 
Negroes today were used 
against labor organizers in 
the past, and 1 can person- 
ally guarantee that more 
workers learned Marxism 
from the end of a cop’s billy- 
stick than from all the books 
they had ever read. 

Most of the workers, how- 
ever, did not find “non-vio- 
lence”. much help to them. It 
was more helpful, we found,: 
against police dogs, to fill 
water-guns with an ammonia 
solution, and use it “with 
discretion.” 

Ex-Organizer 

Boston 


I belong to the school that 
thinks there are no such 
things as “historical acci- 
dents.” It is no accident that 
American Civilization on 
Trial — the result of years 
and years of work and 
thought on the Negro strug- 
gle — came off the press the 
very same week that Bir- 
mingham, Alabama climaxed 
years and years of Negro 
struggle with the biggest 
demonstrations for Negro 
freedom that this country 
has ever seen. 

Journalist 
New York 

* * * 

MOTHERS ON WELFARE 

I have showed my copy of 
News & Letters with the ar- 
ticle on the ADC mothers to 
everyone I could. One mother 
who is not on relief said, 
“Here they take our money 
and send it overseas and 
build atomic bombs, but they 
won’t use it to take care of 
their own people!” 

I do hope the article will 
be of some benefit to the 
mothers. I admire their cour- 
age, their will to go on. de- 
spite the terrific barriers 
that are being thrown up by 
a bigoted and anti -welfare 
thinking (if you can call that 
thinking) society. 

That you for printing it . . . 
Fredom is not a privilege 
which should be granted 
only to the elite of the world. 

Concerned 

California 

* * 

I read in last issue’s N & L 
about the way the families 
of unemployed persons are 
being broken up in America. 
We had a case here recently 
where a husband and wife 
were evicted by their private 
landlord. The wife asked to 
go into a welfare home with 
her three children. The Coun- 
cil said they had no room 
and told her to put her chil- 
dren in care. One was sent 
to a Home, and she was told 
she could only visit once a 
month, another was sent to 
fosterparents and the par- 
ents were not allowed to 
have the address, and the 
baby was put into a nursery. 

One of the National pa- 
pers, The People, attacked 
the Council in very strong 
terms, calling them “baby- 
snatchers” and the Town 
Clerk took the case up with 
the Press Council. I’m glad 
to say the Press Council did 
not censure the newspaper 
concerned. 

I’ve never understood 
Marx on the necessity to 
break up the family. After 
all, the working-class family 
only stays together by hang- 
ing on. Capitalism is break- 
ing up the family all the 
time. 

Mother 
London 
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Editor’s Note: It was the 
bourgeois family, “based on 
private gain,” which Marx 
said “will vanish as a matter 
of course . . . with the vanish- 
ing of capital.” As far back 
as 1848 he wrote: “The bour- 
geois clap-trap about the fam- 
ily .. . becomes all the more 
disgusting, the more, by the 
action of Modern Industry, 
all family ties among the 
proletarians are torn asunder 
and their children trans- 
formed into simple articles 
of commerce and instru- 
ments of labor.” 
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Many people cry out that 
those on welfare are chisel- 
ers, but a local CBS TV cru- 
sader here interviewed a 
man prominent in local wel- 
fare work who said that 
“chiselers” amount to about 
2%. There is no correlation 
between being poor and dis- 
honest. There is a racial ele- 
ment, as about 60% of those 
on welfare here are Negroes 
and Mexican-Americans. I am 
white myself, but after “liv- 
ing” on welfare awhile I’ve 
really learned what it is like 
to belong to a so-called mi- 
nority. I’ve lived among 
these people for years and 
they are good and co urage- 
. ous. To see any of them treat- 
ed badly is to die a little 
each time. 

Mother 

California 

* * * 

PEACE MARCH, 1963 

“Peace Saturday 1963” in 
Los Angeles consisted of a 
walk on the sidewalk from 
MacArthur Park to Pershing 
Square downtown and back 
to the Park for a speech by 
Rita Moreno whose speech 
appeared to consist of what 
other prominent politicians 
had to say on peace when it 
was expedient to be for 
peace. 

The placards ranged from 
“Ban the Bomb”, “Peace is 
My Shelter” to "Pure Milk”, 
etc., and there was the “Co- 
existence is Better Than 
Non - Existence.” From the 
placards you would never 
know that the Russians also 
had a bomb. Or that the capi- 
talist system had something 
to do with war. 

The walk attracted a num- 
ber of youth along with , the 
Communists, Birchers and 
Nazis. About all I can say is 
that there was a peace march 
in Los Angeles Saturday. 

Production Worker 
f , Los Angeles 

^ - 1 - 

We do not have a real anti- 
militarist movement here. 
Every activity assumes the 
continuation of existing so- 
ciety. v 

Militant 

Scotland 

* * * 

I am sick at heart about 
the Peace March and rally 
that I attended here. On this 
day — the resurrection of the 
Prince of Peace — with every 
church in the land in cele- 
bration, in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, Rev. King and Rev. 
Shuttlesworth are in jail for 
wanting peace now. To me 
the greatest March for Peace 
today was in Birmingham, 
where 1500 followed King’s 
brother. Naturally, the Bir- 
mingham police made sure 
that King would join his 
brother in jail with 28 other 
marchers. 

The rally here was attend- 
ed by about 1500 also. Better 
than two-thirds were young 
people, and that is what 
made it so sad for me. What 
an education to give these 
young people — the idea that 
wars can be stopped by this 
walk. I actually saw one man 
looking for a police-car when 
he saw another demonstrator 
get hot under the collar at 
four or five Nazis who were 
on a counter-picket-line. The 
speaker, Rita Moreno, quoted 
everybody from Senator 
Humphrey on down. It was 
sickening and very tragic. 
From this meeting you would 
not know that Russia was 
even on this planet. 


I talked to some of the 
young people, sold two subs 
to News & Letters and 25 
copies of the Freedom Rider 
pamphlet. That was all I had 
with me. I distributed about 
75 copies of the paper. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

* * * 

The “objective” daily pa- 
pers have done it again — all 
in the guise of “fair and im- 
partial” reporting. 

Over 800 people partici- 
pated in the Easter Peace 

March here. When they 

reached their rally - point, 

about 20 Birchites were there 
picketing against peace. The 
papers that bothered to re- 
port the March at all, ran 
two pictures — each the same 
over-all size. The picture that 
was to represent the 800 
Marchers had about 3 people 
in it, but the picture that was 
to represent the 20 miserable 
anti-pickets showed all 20 of 
them. They looked like the 
mass demonstration. 

That’s “fair and impartial” 
reporting? 

Disgusted 

Detroit 

* * * 

I noticed that the dailies 
couldn’t refrain from print- 
ing as the photo coverage of 
the English Aldermaston 
Peace March only that portion 
of the March that represented 
the Young Comumnist League 
contingent. That’s the only 
banner you could see in the 
picture. I know that the 
Peace Movement has let it- 
self in for being manipulated 
by the Communists — but to 
give American readers the 
impression that all 100,000 
ban-the-bomb demonstrators 
are Commies is just a little 
too ridiculous, I hope, for 
even the most innocent read- 
er to swallow! 

Reader 

Chicago 

* .* * 

THE YOUNG 
MARXIST-HUMANIST 

The article by a recent 
high-school graduate in your 
April issue called, “Racism 
Shows False Face of ‘Chris- 
tians’ ” was very moving. So 
was the article called “All 
My Life I Have Wanted To 
Be Free” by Bobbie Turner, 
which I read in the Young 
Marxist ■ Humanist (just re- 
ceived, and it is beautiful). 

Together they show those 
of us with white faces what it 
must be like for a Negro 
child to grow up in this so- 
ciety. 

White Mother 

Detroit 

Editor’s Note: See review, 
page 6. 

' * 

AUTOMATION— AND 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

An American Welfare Offi- 
cer spoke recently on the ra- 
dio here on “Woman’s Hour.” 
She said that this year one 
million school drop-outs had 
failed to find jobs and what 
she described as “the delin- 
quency problem” was becom- 
ing acute. She said many firms 
retained their workers, put- 
ting men on boys’ jobs, as 
Automation came in, and the 
young school drop-out could 
find no work. 

At the same time a confer- 
ence on the problems of Au- 
tomation was taking place in 
this . country. . However, our 
newspapers and managerial 
class try to pretend that 
eventually working hours will 
be cut (in fact, workers will 


be bored and not know what 
to do with themselves!) and 
the standard of living will be 
raised. 

Correspondent 

London 

* * * 

The disturbing thing about 
unemployment is the fact that 
all the parties try to give the 
impression that they can do 
more than mitigate the ef- 
fects. We are about the only 
people who say that it raises 
the question of the new so 
ciety. 

Correspondent 

Glasgow 

* * * 

CREDITORS, 

TAXES AND WORKERS 

The editorial on taxes in 
your April issue, made me 
think of a friend of mine 
who was making out real 
well one year, and had made 
more money than ever be- 
fore, but who commented 
wryly: “If workers ever got 
to make $8000 a year, it 
would eost $10,000 to live!” 

A. T. 
Detroit 

* sfc * 

We pay taxes just like the 
white man. They don’t sepa- 
rate the money when they 
get it. They better stop sepa- 
rating us. 

Negro Woman 
Detroit 

* * * 

They work night and day 
to keep the people under 
their thumbs. They are hap- 
, py as can be if they can get 
everybody buying on credit. ' 
They figure as long as people 
owe' the collector, they’ll not 
have time to worry about 
much more. If they can keep 
us worrying about how we’re 
going to pay our bills, they 
think they can stop us from 
worrying about other things 
— like freedom, or equality, 
or civil rights, or anything 
else. As for me. I’ll never 
stop worrying about that. My 
bill collectors don’t worry me 
one bit. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * 4s 

MARXISM & FREEDOM 

I’m very glad to inform 
you that I have succeeded in 
persuading a small progres- 
sive publisher to publish 
your Marxism and Freedom. 
The chief manager of the 
firm promises me to publish 
it this year. I shall do my 
best to translate it correctly 
and as readably as possible. 

I have also read the greet- 
ing of Raya Dunayevskaya to 
The Young Marxist-Humanist 
with hearty consent . - . . I 
should like to tell these opin- 
ions to our friends in any 
way I can. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Japan 


Editor’s Note: We regret 
that the letter from Latin 
America in our April 
issue, which reported: 
“I’m happy to tell you I 
believe there is a very 
good possibility now for 
a Spanish translation of 
Marxism and Freedom 
. . . I am discussing it 
with the publisher . , .” 
was signed, “Marxist-Hu- 
manist, South Africa,” in- 
stead of Marxist-Human- 
ist, South America.” We 
trust the mistake, as well 
as the correction, was ob- 
vious to all readers. 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman National Editorial Board 

AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL, Negro as Touchstone 
of History. Statement of the National Editorial Board, NEWS & 
LETTERS, 8751 Grand River, Detroit 4, Mich. 50c. 

Freedom Occupies Consciousness 

Two very opposite events, which reverberated around the 
world, first in 1957, and again in 1962, were held in unison in 
men’s consciousness. In 1957, Sputnik No. 1 and Little Rock 
were the main headliners; in 1962, James Meredith’s courageous 
attempt to enter the University of Mississippi took the lustre 
out of the spectacular six orbital flight of Astronaut Walter 
Schirra. An age in which “a little thing,” like school desegrega- 
gation, can hold in tow such scientific milestones is an age in 
which men’s consciousness is preoccupied, not with science, but 
with human freedom. 

Throughout history, all great turning points were charac- 
terized by “the progress in the consciousness of freedom.” 
Under the impact of the great French Revolution, the German 
genius, G. W. F. Hegel, gave the most profound expression to 
the unity in the development of freedom and of thought. “Only 
that which is an object of freedom,” he wrote, "can be called 
an idea.” It is from such a Hegelian-Marxian point of view that 
the analysis of United States history is made in the above pam- 
phlet, entitled American Civilization on Trial. 

A brief review, such as this must be, cannot do justice to a 
study of 200 years of the contradictory development of the 
United States which has, moreover, been written so concisely as 
to fit into 36 pages. I shall limit myself therefore, to two aspects 
only: (1) the radical departure of this study from previous ones, 
both bourgeois and radical, and (2) the relationship of theory to 
practice as activity, and to practice as organizational form of a 
unifying philosophy. 

A RADICAL DEPARTURE 

Hitherto Negro struggles for freedom, where dealt with in 
histories at all, have been separated from the mainstream of 
American devolopment. The present study, on the contrary, 
makes the Negro himself “the touchstone of history”: 

“Because slavery had stained American civilization as it 
wrenched freedom from Great Britain, the Negro could give the 
lie to its democracy. At first he was alone in so doing. But with 
the birth of Abolitionism, and for three stormy decades there- 
after, American civilization was placed on trial by whites as well 
who focused on the antagonism between the ideal of freedom 
and the reality of slavery. The Negro became the touchstone of 
this class-ridden, color conscious, defaced civilization which had 
an ever-expanding frontier but no unifying philosophy.” 

This is not only a matter of setting the record straight. 
Negro historians have striven mightily, and in many cases .suc- 
cessfully, in recording the accomplishments of the Negro. The 
true writing of Negro history, quintessential as that is. Is- not 
yet the true writing of American and world history unless (1) 
there is a dialectical grasp of the relationship of minority and 
labor struggles, and (2) the movement of history is seen, not 
so much as a progression of great men, as a progression of great 
masses of men. Where old radicals tried to do this, they detailed 
the oppression without seeing the creativity of the masses. Ameri- 
can Civilization on Trial shows these as the subject, not the ob- 
ject, of historical development. We can gain a glance at these 
proper subjects of history, that is to say, its molders, by viewing 
the contents page of this pamphlet: 

INTRODUCTION 

1 — of Patriots, Scoundrels and Slave Masters 

2 — Compelling Issues at Stake 

PART I— FROM THE FIRST THROUGH THE SECOND 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION 

1 — Abolitionism, First Phase: From “Moral Suasion” to Harper’s Ferry 

2 — Abolitionism, Second Phase: The Unfinished Revolution 

PART II— THE STILL UNFINISHED REVOLUTION 

1 — Northern Labor Struggles to Break Capital’s Stranglehold, 1817-97 

2 — One and a Half Million Forgotten Negro Populists 

3 — Populism and InteUectual Ferment 

PART III— IMPERIALISM AND RACISM 

1 — Rise of Monopoly Capital 

2 — Racism and Plunge Into Imperialism 

3 — A New Awakening of Labor: the I.W.W. 

PART IV— NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

1 — The Negro Moves North 

2 — Garveyism 

3 — Marxism 

PART V— FROM THE DEPRESSION 
THROUGH WORLD WAR II 

1 — The CIO Changes the Face of the Nation and Makes a Break in Negro 

“Nationalism” 

2 — March on Washington 

3 — The Communists Oppose Independent Negro Movements 

PART VL— THE NEGRO AS THE TOUCHSTONE OF HISTORY 

1 — Urbanization of Negroes 

2 — The Two-Way Road to African Revolutions 

PART VII— FACING THE CHALLENGE, 1943-1963 

1 — The Self-Determination of People and of Ideas 

2 — The New Voices We Heard K r 

3 — What We Stand For and Who We Are 

THE “PSYCHOLOGY” OF JIM CROWISM 

Being the proper subject of history has nothing* of course, 
to do with the subjectivism of the psychological approach to Jim 
Crowism which points to the prejudices of white workers a,s 
“proof” that Jim Crowism is something apart from the class re- 
lationship between workers and capitalists. What these modern- 
day “analysts” forget is this: just as the “stigma” of Slavery 
could not have persisted so long if its economic remains in cotton 
culture and share cropping had not been the natural consequence 
of the unfinished state of the Second American Revolution, so 
the psychology of Jim Crowism would not have persisted if it 
had not been re-introduced by the development of Northern in- 
dustrialism into monopoly capitalism. The latter needed Southern 
racism for its plunge into imperialism even as it needed imper- 
ialism for its violent struggles against white labor’s challenge to 
its exploitative rule. As we phrase it in the pamphlet: 

“The ‘psychology of Jim Crowism’ is itself the result, not 
the cause, of monopoly capital extending its tentacles into the 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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New Beginnings 

By Eugene Walker 

Peace Movement Must Be 
Based on Class Grounds 


On Saturday April 14, more than 1,000 people 
marched for peace in Los Angeles. Students and women 
marched through the downtown area and then attended 
a rally. The march, which was sponsored by Women 
Strike for Peace, was reviled all along the route by 
about 25 rightists. In addition, five members of the 
American Nazi Party picketed at the rally. 

" ^ A leaflet was passed out called 


Freedom Singers 


j‘‘This Is Why We Walk For 
i Peace.” It had the usual call for 


End Segregation 
Is Show Stopper 

Ann Arbor, Mich. — About 200 
students and adults attended the 
Freedom Singers Concert on 
Sunday, May 5. The Freedom 
Singers are a group of four very 
talented Negro youth from SNCC 
(Student Non-violent Coordinat- 
ing Committee) who have given 
many concerts to raise money 
for the integration movement in 
the South. They sing the songs 
of the many movements, the Sit 
Ins, the Freedom Rides and so 
forth. Mostly these are songs 
which the youth made up while 
they were in jail. 

All the songs are very moving, 
the Singers are excellent, and 
the concert was wonderful. 

However, the most exciting 
part of the afternoon to me was 
when the audience made the ob- 
vious connection between a song 
and what is happening in Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The song is The 
Freedom Ride Song, and the 
audience burst into such wild 
applause at these words written 
two years ago and still so true, 
that ' they almost stopped the 
show: 

“Come Mr. Kennedy, put a 
stop to misery. 

End segregation, see what it 
has done to me!” 

(To the tune of “Day-Oh.) 

A Life We Don't 
Have- But Want' 


a test-ban and disarmament. But 
in addition it had statements 
both on Cuba and China. It 
called for us to resume the Good 
Neighbor Policy toward Cuba so 
as to impel “us to want for 
Cubans the sense of security . . . 
that we seek for ourselves”! One 
wonders: are missiles a sense of 
security? 

The argument of foreign 
troops in Cuba versus foreign 
troops in Vietnam was brought 
up. There was a call for a change 
in our policy toward China. Thus 
the banner we walked under 
was one which attacked the U.S. 
but barely mentioned the 
U.S.S.R. 

MUST CRITICIZE 

It is -not enough to say “We 
must fight the enemy in our 
own country.” If we truly live 
in one world as is claimed by 
the Peace Leaflet then it is time 
that we criticize ruthlessly both 
sides and not be drawn into a 
peaceful coexistence trap on one 
side or the other. 

I am greatly concerned about 
the youth on this peace march. 
Where are youth getting their 
education today, from a march 
such as this? To me, the peace 
march is stifling youth’s in- 
stincts. They came to march and 
think that they have really done 
something against war. It is a 
channeling of their feeling 
about today’s society into a path 
which in all truth appears to be 
leading into one camp of the 
two nuclear giants. 


Detroit, Mich. — To me religion 
is something every man believes 
in. When I use the word religion, 
I don't mean being a good 
Catholic, Protestant, Jew, or 
whatever. 

Religion is one of the most 
creative things about man. Re- 
ligion is a way of life, and to 
every man it is different; it is a 
way of life that should be good 
for your own needs. Indeed this 
is a life we don’t have, but want 
very badly. 


YOUTH BEING USED 

The peace movement in not 
basing itself on the class grounds 
it should and is thus being util- 
ized by one of the two nuclear 
powers as a weapon against the 
other. As long as the question 
of peace predominates over the 
cause for the threat of nuclear 
annihilation — private and state 
capitalist society — this will be so. 

Youth, who have more to 
lose than anyone in a nuclear 


To me the Socialist way of life 
is the one for me. To others, 
Capitalism, Communism, etc., is 
their way. To Governor Barnett 
and his followers, segregation is 
their religion. 

When the white churches in 
Alabama denied their black 
brothers and sisters the right to 
worship with them on Easter 
Sunday, while every one is sup- 
posed to be talking to the same 
God, that made it more concrete 
to me that God IS a white man’s 
fancy. 

It really makes me sick to see 
so many blind people in the 
world: all the intellectuals who 
really think they are the ruling 
class, the class that knows it all; 
the smart college kids who iron- 
ically think that they can get 
close to the working people by 
singing folk songs; and mostly 
the athieists who rule out God, 
and mean to rule out all that is 
spiritual in man— the creative 
part of him that will overcome 
this society and make a new 
human one. 


war, are not given a real op- 
portunity to vent their opposi- 
tion to it. Instead of being 
able to identify with their 
real allies .in both countries, 
the working class, they are 
thrown together under a 
“classless” banner and util- 
ized by one side or the other. 
FOR A NEW SOCIETY 
What is needed is a real edu- 
cation; a different way of look- 
ing at and acting in the world — 
a uniting banner or theory. One 
which does not unite under the 
word “Peace” no matter how 
euphoric it sounds, but one 
which attempts to analyze the 
world we live in. One which is 
not only against both sides of 
the Iron Curtain, for that is not 
enough today, but one which is 
for an entirely different kind 
of society, which is based on the 
human being. Unless we strike 
out in this direction we will 
always be drawn toward one 
side or the other. 


The Young Marxist- Huma nist 


The valiant struggle against 
segregation waged by Birming- 
ham Negroes and especially the 
Negro youth there, that greets 
the publication of The Young- 
Marxist-Humanist poses at the 
same time the urgent necessity 
of such a publication. This gen- 
eration is not short on qualities 
of bravery and self-sacrifice, yet 
thought, a total philosophy that 
would give meaning to the day 
to day activity, blend with it to 
inspire new activity, is treated 
by too many as a needless 
luxury. 

A recurrent theme that ap- 
pears throughout this first 
issue of The Young Marxist- 
Humanist is that man must 
realize the necessary unity be- 
tween theory and practice, the 
necessary reunification of men- 
tal and manual labor, alienated 
one from another in class di- 
vided society before he will 
ever be able to take a giant 
step into the future. 
CONTENTS OF QUARTERLY 

“Letter to a Student” is an 
article written by a former 
member of the Young Peoples 


One mother who has five 
children at home and is a for- 
mer tubercular patient was told 
she must attend the local “re- 
habilitation” center or her aid 
would be cut off. Sbe’s been 
working about four or five 
months now at this rehab center 
during which time her oldest 
two children have gone unsuper- 
vised, and the oldest failed in 
social studies, while both have 
C’s, D’s and F’s on their report 
cards. 

PAID 50c AN HOUR 

This “rehabilitation” center is 
supposed to be a non-profit or- 
ganization, but I doubt it. This 
mother, for example, has work- 
ed on telephone cables while 
there, and told me that the last 
job they had a contract for has 
left her with a sore neck and 
arm. 

She makes 50 cents hourly 
at the center and has to pay 
all her child care costs and 
transportation. She worked 
15 days to have approximate- 
ly §20 over and above her 
welfare check. Her work 
didn’t save the taxpayer, the 
state or the county a thing. 

Another mother who works 
in the same place told me that 
they are allowed to keep the 
recipient there up to three years 
without ever putting them on 
the payroll. This woman is 46 
years old, and has’ a boy and a 
girl still at home. She has suf- 
fered from duodenal ulcers and 
is going through the change of 
life.She was told that her March 
check would be held up unless 
she reported to the “Rehabili- 
tation Center.” 

She was out one week after 
she went to work, and they 
held up her April check. The 
doctor found cysts on her 
bladder and they gave her a 
G.I. series and when a dark 
spot was seen in the X-rays 
they decided she had to take 
the series all over again. I 
have noticed that since she 
reported for work she is 
definitely more tense than 
ever before. 

Another mother of six was 
told to make arrangements for 


Socialist League who tells how 
inadequate that organization is 
in meeting the needs of serious 
young socialists. Freedom Rider 
Louise Inghram discusses in 
her essay what could have made 
the rides more meaningul, if 
what was implicit in them had 
been made explicit. An article 
called “All My Life I Wanted 
To Be Free” is written by a 
Negro Detroit teenager who 
tells how she became involved 
in the picketing of Woolworth’s 
and traces the logic of her de- 
velopment to Marxist-Human- 
ism. 

We state in The Young Marx- 
ist-Humanist: 

“In calling ourselves The 
Young Marxist -Humanist we 
grasp firmly the hand of the 
young Karl Marx who still in 
his mid-twenties broke from 
bourgeois society and created 
the now popular three early 
essays. This profound critique 
of capitalism, is all the more 
amazing since capitalism was 
then in its hey-day with a fu- 
ture which seemed boundless to 
intellectuals in Marx’s time. So 


her children’s care and she’d 
hear from the so-called “Em- 
ployment Counselor” in about 
two months. During the last in- 
terview the counselor wanted to 
know why her 16-year-OJd daugh- 
ter was not working. She said 
that her daughter had worked 
at that age. Knowing that 
counselor, it’s a miracle her 
daughter didn’t have to go to 
work at the ripe old age of 16 
months! 

RIGHTS VIOLATED 

These women are all entitled 
to’ their checks under the wel- 
fare laws. Most of them are will- 
ing to work, but too sick to do 
so and fear the consequences of 
leaving the kids. To deny them 
their aid is a violation of the 
Fifth Amendment, since they 
cannot work if their health is 
questionable, child care is not 
available and the results of 
working are grievous and under- 
mining to their mental; health. 
It is a violation of the Eighth 
Amendment to take away their 
check as this is inflicting cruel 
and unusual punishment. To 
force them to attend and work 
at the rehab centers is a viola- 
tion of the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment since it is slavery and/or 
involuntary servitude. 

The condition these officials 
are trying to create smacks 
of a Communist state . . . 
put all the children in nur- 
series and send all the 
mothers to work. The female 
constitution is rarely strong 
enough to go through such a 
strain, especially after living 
in poverty. 

The right-wingers love it be- 
cause they delude themselves 
that their taxes are going to 
be lowered. The resultant ju- 
venile (and later adult) delin- 
quency from the actions taken 
by welfare authorities ,ih en- 
forcing the Kennedy adminis- 
tration’s “rehabilitation pro- 
gram” will raise taxes even 
higher than the welfare costs. 
The taxpayer would be very 
smart to stop listening to the 
anti-welfare wealthy publishers 
and find out what is really go- 
ing on. 


much so, that even capitalism’s 
professed opponents were in- 
capable of , freeing themselves 
from its intellectual bondage. 

It is these ‘opponents’ Marx 
tears to shreds in his essay on 
‘Private Property vs. Com- 
munism’ pointing out that those 
vulgar communists who were 
satisfied with the abolition of 
private property were not touch- 
ing what was most alien to man, 
the cleavage between mental 
and manual labor. Already Marx 
had seen far beyond the na- 
tionalization of property. And 
this unfettered mind pointed 
out that communism, even in 
the best sense ‘is not the goal of 
human development, the form 
of human society’.” 

This quarterly, in re-estab- 
lishng the humanism of Marx, 
seeks not to blur the lines of 
thought that separate so-called 
“progressive forces” to revel in 
temporary precarious unity, but 
to dig to the roots. It was a 
25-year-oid Marx who wrote: 

“Let us not fear to criticize 
the existing world ruthlessly. 

I mean ruthlessly in the sense 
that we must not be afraid 
of our own conclusions and 
equally unafraid of coming 
into conflict with the pre- 
vailing powers. . . . The world 
has long had the dream of 1 

something and must only 
posses the consciousness of it 
in order to possess it actual- 
ly.” 

There are five pages of quo- 
tations from the not easily ob- 
tainable writings of the young 
Marx included in a section 
called “From the Pen of Karl 1 

Marx.” * 

A letter from Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, Chairman of the National 
Editorial Board of News & 
Letters, to The Young Marxlst- 
Humanist concisely draws the 
heritage of Marx and presents 
the challenge: 

“(1) How to break with the 
mere sloganizing, as well as 
with the infighting among 
old radicals, who seem con- 
tent to live in the outer 
regions of political gossip 
that passes for “theoretical 
discussion.” 

(2) In moving away from 
old radicals, toward the new 
youth struggles, especially 
those of the Negroes in the 
South, you meet up with a 
new challenge: how to draw 
a distinction between the 
freedom movement of the 
youth and the adult leader- 
ship that attaches itself to 
this movement. For this lead- 
ership is not digging for the 
native roots in the Aboli- 
tionist movement and the 
Humanism of Marxism, as you 
are doing, but prefers to run 
to India and Gandhi for its 
‘philosophy’.” 

It is foolish to expect thought 
and activity to develop without 
contradiction. The Young Marx- 
ist-Humanist requests, “Friend 
or bystander or even foe let 
us hear what you have to say.” 

— Robert Ellery 


Just Off The Press 
The Young 
Marxist-Humanist 

First of quarterly series of pam- 
phlets in which youth write of 
their experiences and thoughts 
in search of philosophic clar- 
ification and answers to today's 
challenging problems. 

Order Your Copy Front 

News & Letters 
8751 Grand River Ave. 
Detroit 4, Michigan 

Price: 25c 


ADC Rehabilitation Center 
Smacks of Forced Labor 

Long Beach, Calif. — I have talked to many people 
about the ADC mothers. Just as they can hardly believe 
what they have read about the Kentucky miners and 
the Freedom Riders, people simply cannot comprehend 
such treatment of mothers and children in our “modern 
civilized world.” People must begin to know what these 
mothers are going through. 

$ 
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editorial 

Peace Movement Needs 
A Unifying Philosophy 

On the very same Easter Sunday that some 100,000 ban-the- 
bomb demonstrators converged on Trafalgar Square to climax the 
sixth Aldermaston March in Great Britain, some 1,500 Negro 
men, women and children marched through the streets of Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, to climax two intense weeks of civil rights 
struggle in that Southern steel city, and prepare for the even 
nmre massive demonstrations that have followed since. 

The outpouring of anti-war demonstrations over the week-end 
alone saw demonstrations in more than 28 countries. In the 
United States some 6,000 converged in New York City for a 
parade to the United Nations; 1,500 demonstrated in Chicago, 
800 in Detroit, and over 1,500 in Los Angeles. The numbers in 
the streets throughout the world represented even more millions 
Who gre deeply opposed to war — but did not demonstrate that 
day. 

PEACE; ABSTRACT AND CONCRETE 

Yet a participant in Los Angeles wrote us sadly, “I am sick 
at heart about the Peace March and rally 1 attended here . . . 
to me the greatest March for Peace today was in Birmingham, 
where Negroes Were jailed for wanting Peace NOW.” (See READ- 
ERS’ VIEWS, P-4). 

In contrast to the placards that dotted the Los Angeles 
March — placards that ranged from “Pure Milk” to “Coexist- 
ence is better than Non-existence” — the Birmingham Marchers 
who chanted “Freedom” left no doubt in anyone’s mind what 
sort of freedom they were out to get. The Peace Marchers were 
for peace “in general”; the Negro masses were for a peace 
and freedom that is devastatingly concrete. 

It is one of the tragedy’s of the Peace Movement that, de- 
spite the genuine anti-war feelings of the millions throughout 
thie world, the Peace Movement has managed to keep itself 
separated from the mainstream of both the labor and minority 
movements for freedom — for these are the only really crucial 
movements today that challenge the very basis of our crisis- 
ridden society. 

It was a Scottish trade-unionist, for example, who wrote us 
of the strike of some 71,000 Japanese shipyard workers (See 
story, P-3). The tremendous upsurge of labor throughout the 
world is evidenced also by the recent strike of 200,000 French 
coal miners against De Gaulle and the demonstration of 10,000 
workers who massed before the House of Commons to protest 
the growing unemployment in Britain. The tremendous movement 
of the Negro people in America grows daily. The Peace Move- 
ment has also grown numerically significant by now. 

THE URGENCY FOR A UNIFYING PHILOSOPHY 

All these could coalesce IF the Peace Movement was truly 
anti-war and not simply anti-bomb; IF the movement was not 
merely against the horrors of nuclear warfare, but against the 
system which breeds war and spawns the H-bomb, capitalism; 
and IF it was against capitalism on both sides of the Iron Curtain 
— on this side where it exists as private capitalism, and on the 
other where it exists as state-capitalism. 

It is precisely its lack of any class-basis, and of any unify- 
ing philosophy that has made the Peace Movement such easy 
prey for the Communists. It is to its credit, that the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament in England was organized without 
thb aid of the Communists. It is to its shame, that once it was 
organized, the Communists have found it such a happy hunt- 
ing ground. 

The day after East German Premier Otto Grotewohl and 
President Johannes Dieckmann of the East German Parliament 
sent best wishes to the Easter marchers in Britain. East German 
secret police expelled five British anti-bomb demonstrators for 
distributing leaflets in East Germany. Everyone is for peace “in 
general”.. — including Khrushchev as he prepares his next mon- 
ster rjborpb, and Kennedy as he leads the world to the edge of 
nuclear holocaust. What matters is what peace means in the con- 
crete. 

The spectacle of Bertrand Russell, whose class-less philo- 
sophy has made of him so obedient a fellow-traveler that he has 
actually been led into the fantastic position of defending China’s 
attack upon India, is a warning to all who think they can escape 
the trap of the Communists without a unifying philsophy which 
rejects both nuclear orbits and embraces only the oppressed force — 
the workers, student youth and minorities who are struggling 
to reconstruct society on totally NEW foundations. 


Freedom Occupies Consciousness 

(Continued from Page 5) 

Caribbean and the Pacific as it became transformed into im- 
perialism, with the Spanish-American War. 

THOUGHT AND PRACTICE AND THE 
FOUNDING OF NEWS & LETTERS 

A new form of mass revolt emerged during World War II. 
to Europe we witnessed the growth of the Resistance move- 
ments, and in the United States there was an outburst, in 1943, 
both of the first miners’ strike and the first Negro demonstra- 
tions to take place right in the midst of a world war. The strug- 
gles in the United States nailed down the lie of workers’ rights 
and full democracy propagated not only by the ruling class, but 
by the Communists, who, with the Nazi invasion of Russia, had 
become the most rabid “American patriots.” They approved the 
no-strike pledge to chain workers to the war machine. They op- 
posed any independent movement of Negroes for their demo- 
cratic rights. 

' Witness the cynicism of The Daily Worker which wrote: 
“Hitler is the main enemy and the foes of Negro rights in this 
country should be considered as secondary.” The Negroes had 
no need of the later vicious McCarthy type of anti-Communism; 
they knew the true nature of Communism and fought against 
it a full decade ahead of McCarthy’s discovery for his own re- 
actionary needs. 

; The period of new revolts which was initiated in 1943 was 
the period also of a great clarification of thought. Some of us i 
who were later to found NEWS & LETTERS had developed the 


Aldermaston Reports 


From London 

London, England — This 
writer made the annual pil- 
grimage from Aldermaston 
to London to protest en 
masse against . . . what? 

The peace movement here 
isn’t “at the crossroads” or any- 
thing of that meaningless sort. 
It is sharply— but, alas, hardly 
radically-divided. There are 
three blocs vis-a-vis World War 
III; the pro-Russian faction, in- 
cluding the British and Scottish 
Peace Councils; the pro-Ameri- 
can faction, including Harold 
Wilson, George Brown, and vir- 
tually the whole of the next 
Government; and the others, 
comprising the great bulk of 
CNDers, anarchists, dissident 
students, some of the unem- 
ployed, vegetarians, Gandhi- 
eum-Zen passive resisters, etc., 
etc. 

The real point is the failure 
of this third group to influ- 
ence history. I say this despite 
a turnout for the March which 
was numerically staggering; 
at least 50.000 (Ed. note — 
Other sources reported up to 
100,000) in Hyde Park for 
that final day, when we were 
entertained, preached to, and 
told to go out into the world 
and . . . influence history. 
FAILURE A GIFT 

For the pro-Russian faction 
this failure is a gift. After all, 
the American menace here is 
present to all the senses. “Ach, 
ach, there’s a monster in the 
Loch ” exhorts a folk song from 
Scotland. Polaris swims in from 
abroad, offering a target but no 
balm for hungry men on the 
dole. So one hears such slogans 
as “Home Rule for Britain,” 
arid, to the American contingent 


of the March, “Go back and 
tell it to your own Government!” 

There is a great residual anti- 
Yank feeling over here, a re- 
sentment as vulgar as the ap- 
peals for freedom of the press 
by gutter journalists. To exploit 
this feeling as the CPers and 
some socialists here do, assail- 
ing American missiles in the 
Loch while vaunting anti-Yank 
(peace?) missiles in Cuba is as 
proper for socialists as were 
Hugh Gaitskell’s sentimental 
encomia of the World War II 
alliance . . . 

But what of group three? 
Cuba shows us how large our 
failure has been, for to take 
sides before the war is to 
choose sides during it, and 
the “greater evil” argument 
is as treacherous as the “third 
camp” is chimerical. 

CLEAR POLITICS ESSENTIAL 
Aldermaston now shows us 
something else; that sheer num- 
bers, divorced from politics, 
may in some small way cause a 
tremor in the public conscience 
and provoke peace overtures 
from both war camps — but that 
is all. The peace movement must 
be prepared to make its doves 
an extinct species, and seek the j 
human condition in far less 
spiritual forces, the conditions 
under which men earn their 
bread and produce for others 
those infernal machines which 
will destroy us all. 

Only if we can reach out, in 
a way that is still frail and in- 
choate and unfound, to the 
masses who regard us with hos- 
tility and their leaders with 
sullen contempt, can we alter 
the doom of mankind. And not 
by walking from Aldermaston 
to London, this sixth or any 
year. 


From-Glasgow 

Glasgow, Scottland — On 
Thursday, 11th April at 12 
noon, the sixth and perhaps 
the last Aldermaston to 
London March left Falcon 
Fields at Aldermaston At- 
omic Weapons Center in its 
50-mile journey to Lon- 
don .... 

On the first and second 
nights of the march, we slept 
in huge tents because the local 
council wouldn’t let us use 
schools. 

On Easter Sunday we passed 
through Windsor where the 
Queen was staying. About 300 
police packed a narrow road- 
way leading to Windsor Castle^ 
probably in case we stole her. 
But some time later the C.N.D. 
organizers went back to Wind- 
sor Castle with a petition to the 
Queen against riuclear weapons. 
This sort of action is a typical 
piece of insanity practiced by 
those who seem to think that 
the bomb will be banned if 
Kennedy, Khrushchev and Mac- 
millan can sit down and discuss 
it . . . 

POLICE SCUFFLES 

On Easter Monday morning, 
we set out from Acton Green 
on the outskirts of London, on 
the way to Hyde Park. All the 
way up to the park there were 
scuffles with the police. These 
arose because the police split 
up the march into sections with 
distances of about Va mile be- 
tween them, but there were no 
arrests except for one man . . . 

When we arrived in Hyde 
Park for lunch, a “March Must 
Decide” committee held a meet- 
ing. This group of Anarchists, 
Left Wing Socialists, and Com- 
mittee of 100 members wanted 
the marchers to decide the cli- 
max of the march, instead of 
the C.N.D. . . . When the lunch 
break was over, the committee 
had not arrived at any definite 
policy, but as we were leaving 
the park for a circuit of Lon- 
don’s west end, about 2,000 de- 
cided to disregard the orders of 
both the police and the C.N.D. 
marshals : (who wanted us to 
march in threes and in silence.) 
We broke through a .police 
cordon by sheer weight of num- 
bers and marched 50 abreast 
down towards Hyde Park Cor- 
ner. ' '-*■ \ ■ 

For about two hours we 
were in control of Central 
London. The police were 
powerless, yet there was no 
violence except when the 
police tried to stop us. The 
mounted police tried to force 
us back into the side of the 
road quite a number of times, 
but eventually we discovered, 
by accident, that if we 
clapped our hands in unison 
the police horses pranced 
about as if they were circus 
horses, and completely out of 
control. 

There were some incidents, 
however-. One mounted police- 
man lost his temper and re- 
peatedly charged the crowd, 
until everyone started chanting 
his number at which he went 
very red arid started to behave 
better. On the whole, the police ’ 
were pretty brutal. I saw one 
girl’s face being slapped, and 
sit-downers being thrown about 
very roughly. 

COULDN’T BE STOPPED 

But in spite of this, they 
could no nothing to stop us. As 
Freedom, the Anarchist paper, 
said: “The police were expecting 
a well-disciplined C.N.D. march 
or a well-disciplined Committee 
of 100 sit-down.” When we did 
not conform to either of these, 
they did not know what to do, 
and eventually they just had to 
let us go our own way back into 
Hyde Park. In the end there 
were 70 arrests. 

J. F. 


R. K. 


following theoretical analyses: (1) Russia, which had long since 
stopped being a workers’ state, had, with the outbreak of World 
War II, become a fully state-capitalist society which would chal- 
lenge its present Allies for world domination. (2) By seeing this 
new stage of capitalist development — state-capitalism— as a 
world development, and relating it to new forms of mass revolt, 

| we put ourselves on the alert both to the Middle East, Afro- 
1 Asian, Latin American revolutions against Western imperialism, ! 
and such phenomenal developments as the first revolt (East j 
Germany, 1953) against Russian totalitarianism. (3) At the same ; 
time, by listening closely to the spontaneous remarks of miners 
in their struggle against the first appearance of Automation in 
1950, as well as the continuous struggles of the Negroes, we 
were led to the discovery of the American and Humanist roots 
of Marxian philosophy, and therefore to the break with all old 
radicals. 

These three preparatory stages permitted the founding of 
NEWS & LETTERS as the only paper edited by a production 
worker (who happened also to be a Negro) iri a way in which 
it became a forum for the rank and file and was, simultaneously, 
the manifestation of a unique combination of workers and in- 
tellectuals. This led to the formation of NEWS & LETTERS 
Committees and the publication of such diverse books and pamph- 
lets as Marxism and Freedom . . . from 1776 until today, and 
Workers Battle Automation; Nationalism, Communism, Marxist- 
Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions, and Freedom Riders 
Speak For Themselves. 

The latest pamphlet to come off the press, American Civili- 
zation on Trial, does not present itself as a “finished work,” but 
as a living document that cannot be finished until the very 
foundations of the society it criticizes are uprooted and, in its 
place, there emerges a classless society on human foundations. 

1943 to 1963 indeed comprise the most crucial decades of 
the 20th century. A new world has arisen in the economically 
| underdeveloped countries, especially on the African continent. 

! A great revolution on the European continent — in Hungary, 
1956— so undermined Russian totalitarianism that even its suc- 
cessful bloody counter-revolution has not returned the Russian 
orbit to its status quo ante. Quite the contrary, the Sino-Soviet 
conflict first began in earnest. China too has been forced, by the 
blooming of the “100 Flowers,”* to see the first beginnings of 
the end of its monolithism. 

In the United States, in this centenary of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, we witness a new stage of Negro struggles 
within the South itself which will not stop short of Freedom 
NOW. 

All these objective events are reasons enough why, when 
we do talk of our own activities, whether as part of the rank 
and file worker’s movement, or as participants in the Negro 
struggles, we present our analysis of American Civilization on 
Trial, not as a “finished work,” but as a contribution to a dia- 
logue with other Freedom Fighters. We ask all to participate 
with us in developing this dialogue on WHAT TO DO NOW as 
a dialogue which would refuse to separate theory from practice, 
and practice from theory, for only in their unity “can all man’s 
innate talents first develop and gain a new dimension that puts 
an end once and for all to his pre-history in class societies.” 

*For an analysis of the voices of revolt in China see NEWS & 
LETTERS, Jan., 1962, special supplement on MAO-TSE TUNG. 
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to the corner, sergeant. I want 
’em to see the dogs at work.” 

This shame of America is 
President K e n n e d y’s shame 
above all. Alabama Negro citi- 
zens are asking for: a fair pol- 
icy for hiring Negroes; desegre- 
gation of all public facilities in- 
cluding lunch counters, rest- 
rooms and water fountains; the 
establishment of a bi-racial com- 
mittee to study broad steps to 
desegregation, including the pub- 
lic school; the dropping of all 
charges against Negroes ar- 
rested for picketing, parading, 
and other non-violent demon- 
strations. To tolerate white Ala- 
bama’s vicious attacks upon 
Negro Americans who seek such 
minimum human rights as those 
of the Birmingham movement, is 
to expose the sham of the Ad- 
ministration’s tokenism once 
and for all. 

THE SHAME OF 
THE KENNEDYS 

To the Negroes who marked 
this 100th anniversary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation by 
marching by the hundreds and 
the thousands from the move- 
ment’s headquarters at the 16th 
Street Baptist Church, singing, 
“Freedom . . . freedom . . . free- 
dom . . .” U.S. Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy dared to say 
they had “just grievances” but 
“the timing of the present dem- 
onstrations is open to question.” 
To the events that so stirred the 
nation that national Negro celeb- 
rities like Dick Gregory and A1 
Hibbler willingly added their 
own persons to the jails, the 
President, John F. Kennedy, had 
no comment, other than that he 
was “dismayed.” 

So monstrous was his pitiful 
excuse that no federal statutes 
had been violated and there- 
fore the Federal Government 
had no power to act except as 
a mediator, that even mem- 
bers of his own party — who 
know that it is it. actuality the 
attempt to hold the political 
allegiance ^ of the Southern 
Democrats that stays his hand 
— were moved to publicly de- 
nounce the Administration for 
not acting. 

As if to make sure the learned 
President, who is supposed to 
execute the law of land, does 
not continue so ignorant of the 
civil rights statutes, Senator 
Wayne Morse even gave him the 
Section (242) and Title (18) of 
the U.S. Code which makes it a 
punishable offense for anyone 
“under color of any law, statute, 
ordinance, regulation, or custom 
(to) wilfully subject any inhabi- 
tant of any state, territory, or 
district to the deprivation of 
any rights, privileges, or immuni- 
ties secured or protected by the 
Constitution or law of the United 
States.” 

Yet it was not until after 
pre-dawn bombings by the Ku 
Klux Klan— one of which de- 
molished the motel-headquarters 
of the integrationists, and the 
other the home of Rev. King’s 
brother — that the President 
found it expedient to “inter- 
vene,” and then only because 
the bombings had “led to riot- 
ing, personal injuries, property 
damage and various reports of 
violence and brutality.” 

An alarmingly substantial sec- 
tion of the press also has been 
quick to give the impression 
that it is the Negroes who are 
now causing the violence — or at 
best, to put “equal blame” on 
both sides! It will not be easy, 
however, to brain-wash a world 
which has seen the pictures of 
police-dogs and fire-hoses which 
have swept around the entire 
world. 

ALL ARE INVOLVED 

The depth of the movement, 
as well as its breadth, is seen 
in the fact that ALL are in- 


volved: workers and students; 
young and old; men, women and 
children — ALL. 

Over half of those arrested 
were children. Teenagers by 
the thousands poured into the 
movement’s headquarters ask- 
ing to be allowed to join the 
marchers. Children from the 
first-grade up carried placards 
and were herded, unafraid, 
into waiting police paddy-wag- 
ons and carted off to jail. 

Birmingham’s Negro popula- 
tion numbers over 140,000. Rev. 
King, with evidence that 
screamed from headlines and 
was documented by TV cameras 
for all the world to see, de- 
clared that “Not a single Negro 
in Birmingham is not with us.” 
For every Negro child or adult 
that was permitted to parade, 
thousands more stood on the 
sidelines to cheer him on and 
wait to take his place as soon as 
he was arrested. 

WHITES ALSO INSPIRED 

The depth of the movement of 
the Negro in the South today is 
seen also in the response it has 
inspired in some segment of the 
white population, North and 
South. William Moore, the white 
postman from Baltimore, slain 
in Alabama on his protest 
pilgrimage was bom in Missis- 
sippi. Of the ten Freedom Walk- 
ers who took up Ms Freedom 
Walk, five were white — and of 
those five, two were white youth 
from Alabama. 

The Fire-Fighters Association 
in Detroit sent a telegram to 
their International denouncing 
the use of firemen as storm- 
troopers for the Southern rac- 
ists. A group of 19 rabbis and 
two college chaplains from Yale 
University and Williams College 
visited Negroes at a mass meet- 
ing in Birmingham and told 
them students from Yale and 
other schools were ready to take 
part in the demonstrations if re- 
quested. 

Protest rallies were called in 
more than 100 key cities in the 
North. The one in Boston, where 
over 10,000 persons thronged 
Boston Common, was the largest 
civil rights demonstration in 
Boston history. 

And in Birmingham — ENG- 
LAND — about 150 people dem- 
onstrated in behalf of the Ne- 
groes in Birmingham, Alabama. 
They rallied in the city cen- 
ter and sang, “We Shall Over- 
come,” the anthem of the in- 
tegration movement. 

THE LINK WITH LABOR 

It is of significance that Rev. 
King last month, in calling for 
Northern boycotts of chain- 
stores that segregate facilities 
in the South, included telegrams 
to such union locals as District 
Go, Retail, Wholesale and De- 
partment Store Union. As a re- 
sult, over 500 pickets showed 
up at the Woolworth store in 
Times Square, New York — while 
still others picketed at different 
branches. The placards which 
were carried by both wMte and 
Negro union pickets read: “End 
Segregation Across the Nation” 
and “Help End Terror in the 
South.” 

The link must be made be- 
tween the labor and the minority 
struggles, if the Freedom move- 
ments are to succeed in recon- 
structing society. 

A DECISIVE TURNING POINT 

As we write in American Civil- 
ization on Trial: “The Birming- 
ham outburst is not only the 
latest incident ... it is the 
beginning of a most fundamental 
chapter in the freedom struggle 
because it involves the South’s 
most industrialized city. 

“American civilization has 
been on trial from the day of 
its birth. Its hollow slogans of 


tury. The first appearance of 
trade unions and workingmen’s 
parties in the United States 
paralleled the greatest of the 
slave revolts and the emergence 
of the Abolitionist movement. 
This parallelism is the charact- 
eristic feature of American class 
struggle. Only when these two 
great movements coalesce do 
we reach decisive turning points 
in United States develop- 
ment. . . . 

“The great forces of student 
youth have now been enlarged 
by the adult Negro workers in 
Greenwood and Birmingham to 
write today’s dramatic page in 
Southern history. Yet this is only 
a manifestation of the vast 
forces gathering below the sur- 
face to put all of American 
civilization on trial. What is 
needed as you penetrate deeper 
into both the struggles and the 
aspirations of the Negroes is not 
still another organization ‘to co- 
ordinate’ the work. What is 
needed is a new Humanism.” 


Los Angeles, Calif. — 
Serious problems confront 
most all of us nowadays, 
not the least of which are 
facing our own U. S. pos- 
tal carriers. The volumn 
of junk mail has so in- 
creased as to present not 
only a nuisance to the aver- 
age householder, but to 
make the postal carrier’s 
problems insurmountable 
and his good morale a thing 
of the past. 

Not only on an average day 
when a reasonable amount of 
mail must be delivered, but on 
days when county, state and/or 
federal checks are being waited 
upon by the poor, disabled and 
the elderly, he must take the 
time to stop at each dwelling 
and drop off the junk. 

This junk consists of any- 
thing from catalogs, card ads 
of anything from income tax 
service to banks and insur- 
ance, and -so son to the latest 

’ :l i 


troduce as many people as pos- 
sible to their merchandise. 

If you suggest that they hire 
some unemployed men in the 
various local areas and pay 
them to deliver the samples, 
they answer that they are sure 
you realize this would be too 
large an undertaking, etc. 

One mission in Los Angeles 
reports approximately 4,000 
men passing through their 
doors daily, earnestly and 
sincerely looking for work. 
How could it he so hard to 
give some of them some 
samples to deliver and pay 
them for it? Is it fair that 
substitute workers are often 
called in and worked over- 
time at straight pay to de- 
liver this junk? 

Not all of the items that he 
delivers can be returned, but 
I urge you all to speak with 
your carrier and return all pos- 
sible items in a mass protest to 
emancipate him from such an 
unjustified overload. 


NEWS & LETTERS 
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Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

EASTER DEMONSTRATIONS 


From 1916 on, demonstra- 
tions at Easter were confined 
by the Irish to commemorate 
the Easter Rising in the 
struggle for Irish independ- 
e n c e. The demonstrations 
today by the “ban-the-bomb- 
ers,” which provide every- 
thing from a forum for the 
Communists to the “spies for 
peace” nonsense, are a sharp 
contrast to the views and 
ideas of James Connolly, who 
laid down his life in the strug- 
gle for Irish independence. 

James Connolly said, in 
Foward, Aug. 15, 1914, “A 
great continental uprising of 
the working class would stop 
the war; a universal protest 
at public meetings will not 
save a single life from being 
wantonly slaughtered . . . 
To me, therefore, the socialist 
of another country is a fellow 
patriot, the capitalist of my 
own country is a natural 
enemy. I regard each nation 


as the possessor of a definite 
contribution to the common 
stock of civilization, and I re- 
gard the capitalist class of 
each nation as the logical and 
natural enemy of the national 
culture which constitutes that 
definite contribution.” 

Connolly’s views on war 
were very strong, He said 
“But what is the price of war 
— the price as it must be paid 
by a nation? That all the 
young and vigorous men go 
out and be killed, and all of 
the unfit and diseased stay 
at home to be the fathers of 
the next generation . . . 
There are streets jn Dublin, 
in its poorer quarters, where 
every family has lost a man; 
there are sections in the 
country where the toll of 
death has been so heavy that 
every man is gone ... The 
peoples of Europe have held 
back from violence because 
bloodshed and armed strife 


have grjwn repulsive as a 
result of socialist propaganda. 
The war madness has swept 
away that humanitarian feel- 
ing and revealed our rulers 
as what they are, monsters, 
red in tooth and claw. Yes, 
revolution is no longer un- 
thinkable in Europe, its 
shadow already looms upon 
the horizon.” (Workers Re- 
public, Oct. 16, 1915.) 

Connolly carried his views 
to his grave. After the abor- 
tive Easter revolt he was 
jailed by the British, went on 
a hunger strike which re- 
sulted in his death. 

The legend and cause of 
James Connolly, the freedom 
and liberation of mankind 
under a socialist s o c i e t y 
where all men have an equal 
voice in their destiny, is not 
served by these modern day 
demonstrators. They distort 
his cause and make useless 
his noble death. 


GHANA 

Five men, one Nigerian 
and four Ghanaians, are 
scheduled to be hanged for 
treason according to the 
court of Kwame (Osagyefo) 
Nkrumah. They were charged 
and found guilty of the re- 
cent bombing attacks on his 
life. The defendants include 
H. H. Cofie-Crabbe, the for- 
mer executive secretary of 
Nkrumah’s own Convention 
Peoples Party, ex-Foreign 
Minister Ako Adjei, ex-Inf or- 
mation Minister Tawia Ada- 
mafio. The group was con- 
victed on the testimony of 
the Nigerian, Mama Tula, 
and a 20-year-old youth, Teiko 
Tagoe. 

While there are no avail- 
able means of checking into 
the charges against the men 
involved, the trial and the 
sentences involved do raise 
serious questions which the 
6,000 word verdict fails to 
answer, Why, for example, 
did three of Nkrumah’s clos- 
est associates find it neces- 
sary to resort to assassination 
as a means of making their 
views known? And why, on 
the other hand, does Nkru- 
mah resort to the methods of 
Stalin to get rid of his politi- 
cal opposition? 

The trial and the result 
raise serious doubts that the 


regime of Nkrumah is all that 
the Great Redeemer claims 
it is. 

* * * 

SPAIN 

The regime of Fascist Dic- 
tator Franco is in trouble 
from the demands of the un- 
derpaid workers of Spain. 
Unskilled workers achieved a 
“raise” from 60c a DAY to 
$1 a day in January following 
the long strike of 60,000 As- 
turian coal miners. In the 
vineyards, 3,900 workers were 
on strike for a $2.90 daily 
wage. In Barcelona, 150 
workers were laid off at an 
aircraft factory but were re- 
hired when 2,000 workers at 
the Olivetti factory, threat- 
ened a sympathy strike. There 
have been constant strikes 
throughout Spain over the last 
year in which even the arch 
reactionary Catholic Church 
is forced to side with the 
workers. A new, nationwide 
strike is threatened for this 
summer. 

It was undoubtedly because 
of this growing nationwide 
unrest over miserable condi- 
tions of life under Franco’s 
Fascism, that he found it nec- 
essary to execute the Com- 
munist, Julian Grimau Gar- 
cia, who, 25 years ago, was an 
anti-fascist fighter in the 
Spanish Civil War. Franco’s 


brutal act of execution n»w 
was meant as a warning to 
the striking workers that fas- 
cism has not changed its color 
these 25 years. Far from 
daunting the workers, how- 
ever, it has aroused revulsion 
not only in the Spanish work- 
ers but throughout the world. 
We may be sure that, both 
in and out of Spain, the anti- 
fascist struggles will continue 
and intensify until this most 
monstrous form of capitalism — 
is rooted out once and for • 
all. * $ # 

HAITI 

The dictatorship of Duvalier • 
is beginning to totter with “ 
the aid of a gentle shove 
from the American C.I.A. 
When U.S. trained army of- 
ficers threatened a coup, Du- 
valier arrested some while 
others fled to the Embassies 
of the Latin American coun- 
tries. With eve,n his own 
Army opposed to him, his 
days are numbered. 

Haiti has an unemployment 
rate of 60%, an illiteracy 
rate of 90%, an average life 
expectancy of 32.6 years and 
a national average yearly in- 
come per person of only $70. 
Duvalier maintains his power 
through 13,000 thugs called 
the Tonton Macoute, who col- 
lect the graft and kill off his 
enemies. 


»»•« 


democracy have been found 
wanting from the very start of 
the labor and Negro struggles at 
the beginning of the 19th cen- 


Exploit Carriers 
With Trash Mail 


thing in hair creme. 

When letters of protest are 
sent to these companies, they 
usually reply that their only 
motive is to inexpensively in- 



EDITORIAL 

Meany, Reuther, McDonald Shun 
Negro Rights, Stunt Union Growth 

Through the medium of TV, the whole world witnessed the 
despicable spectacle of white labor, with the assistance of the 
police of Philadelphia, break through the mass picket line of 
Negroes. The president of the AFL-CIO, Mr. George Meany, who 
can, in the abstract, wax with righteous indignation, could not, in 
the concrete, find his tongue. Obviously, anti-Negro, strike-breaking 
activity failed to arouse in him the passion he has shown for 
"dean unionism” when he railed against “Hoffa’s corruption.” 
SINGLY AND COLLECTIVELY 

The AFL-CIO bureaucracy must answer why, in facing the 
Building Trades Unions, has it “misplaced” the International 
powers of expulsion that were so freely wielded against the 
Teamsters’ Union? This self-induced blindness against the plumb- 
ers’, steam fitters’, tile setters’, boiler workers’ and electricians’ 
unions is not confined to conservative leaders like Meany. It 
extends to a “moderate” like David McDonald who thinks that 
sending a $5,000 check to the Jackson, Miss. Freedom Fighters, 
will absolve him of what he isn’t doing to carry out the resolution 
of the United Steelworkers Union “to fight to secure equality 
of treatment for all workers, Negro and white ... in industrial 
employment and promotion, in vocational training, in union leader- 
ship and service ...” 

And it comprises “radicals” like Walter Reuther, that master 
of substitution, who thinks that marching on Sunday will be 
accepted by the Negroes in the UAW for his not doing anything, 
Mondays through Fridays. Singly and collectively these labor lead- 
ers have long since forgotten that they could not have succeeded 
in organizing the CIO if it had not been for the support of the 
Negroes. Singly and collectively they cannot run from that question 
now. 

REUTHER MOVES BACKWARD 

When it is “programs” he is triggering, Walter Reuther has 
always been a fast one on the draw. Just as, throughout the war, 
he was vying with management in presenting Plans to the govern- 
5pss# 5 :«iF , 'ti8W to convert consumer-producing plants for war 
production, meanwhile chaining labor with his no-strike pledge, 
kit Slow, having done nothing either to upgrade the Negro in the 
shop or give him responsible executive positions in the union, he 
telegraphs President Kennedy a “7 Point Rights Plan.” But 
Rights, more urgently than charity, should begin at home. And 
at home, for the president of the UAW, should, rightly, be the 
UAW. 

What has he done about lily-white departments in the plants 
over which the UAW has jurisdiction? Isn’t it true that these 
departments couldn’t exist if the labor bureaucracy were not in 
collusion with management? Isn’t it true that, far from eliminating 
their existence, he bases his power on the skilled workers who 
nurture these lily-white departments? When, last, were Negroes 
Upgraded? When retrained? And when given an important job in 
the UAW heirarchy? 

Isn’t it true that, as Automation cuts the labor force, one out 
of every 10 Negro workers, as against one out of every 20 white 
workers, is unemployed; and that, among production workers, 
Negro unemployment is as high as 30 per cent where white 
unemployment is 15 per cent? Haven’t Negroes and production 
workers, in fact, become very nearly synonymous? Instead of 
seeking new paths of glory in “organizing white collar workers, 
including engineers,” isn’t it time Reuther put his own union in 
order? Even one whose head is so full of programs for others to 
carry out should know that “engineers” will join his new-fangled 
“Industrial Department” when that becomes a force. It can 
become a force only by organizing the mass of unskilled, unorga- 
nized workers, by letting down the barriers so that Negroes 
knocking on union doors can swell union ranks. 

NAACP MOVES FORWARD 

At the last meeting of the Executive Board of the AFL-CIO, 
Meany denounced the NAACP for attacking its “labor friends” 
with “false” charges of discrimination and demands for decertifi- 
cation of union locals. A. Philip Randolph of the NALC tried to 
be both for the union president on the question of decertification 
and for the NAACP in pointing up discrimination within unions. 
The self-activity of the Negroes moved the whole question over 
to a higher level by mass picket lines. 

Now that the NAACP has correctly moved from appeals for 
union decertification to mass actions, that loud mouth, Meany, 
keeps mum. 

THE ADMINISTRATION CHANNEL 

Having been pushed by the surge of Negro self-activity to get 
off the dead center of tokenism and do-nothingness in legislation, 
President Kennedy is now moving to stifle the spontaneity, stop 
the momentum, channelize the action and the dream of Freedom 
Now into the filibustering halls of Congress where the hollow 
slogans of democracy have droned on for nearly 200 years without 
ever coming close to making the ringing words of equality in the 
Declaration of Independence a reality. He has asked the Negroes 
not to march on Washington while his proposals for weak rights 
legislation will be further emasculated. As for his Executive Order 
against discrimination on construction jobs where federal funds 
are being expended, he was only too glad to have it directed, in 
the first instance, against a union in the North. Whether he will 
be as quick to enforce it against management and powerful reac- 
tionaries (misnamed “States Righters”) remains to be seen. But 
this is not really the question here. 

(Continued on Page 4) 


American Civilization on Trial 

Quarter Million March in Detroit 
As Freedom Fight Sweeps Onward 


TRIBUTE TO EVERS, TOO 
Four days before the march, 
the martyred Medgar Evers was 
buried with military honors in 
Arlington National Cemetery. 
The masses of Greater Detroit, 
more than 250,000 strong, 
poured into their streets the 
following Sunday to pay their 
greater tribute to Evers’ mem- 
ory and the cause in which he 
fell. 


In wave after wave, upwards of a quarter of a million Freedom Marchers 
thronged downtown Detroit on Sunday afternoon, June 23, to “Walk to Freedom” in 
the most massive human rights demonstration yet seen in the United States. Over- 
whelmingly Negro, the marchers paraded down Woodward Avenue, the city’s main 
thoroughfare, in ranks that stretched eight lanes from curb to curb as far north as the 

eye could see. 

If ever the rank-and-file were 
well ahead of their leaders, this 
was true on June 23rd not only 
figuratively but literally. The 
momentum of the demonstra- 
tion had moved so far forward 
that those who were supposed 
to lead it had to puff and pant, 
with the aid of a police escort, 
through almost a mile of order- 
ly ranks in order to catch up 
with the head of the parade. 

In less than half an hour 
the huge municipal conven- 
tion center, Cobo« Hall, was 
filled to capacity — and still 
ten times as many more ar- 
rived with signs and banners 
proclaiming Freedom NOW! 
The marchers crowded the 
vast grounds around the 
rallying point at the foot of 
the Detroit River, across which 
so many of their forbearers 
fled from slavery to Canada 
on the opposite shore. They 
weren’t looking to past his- 
tory, they were assembled to 
make history today. Typical 
of their placards is one that 
read: “1863-1963: Too Long! 
We’re Not Waiting! NOW!” 
The Rev. Martin Luther King, 
Jr., flew in to tell the story of 
Birmingham and to lead the 
“Walk to Freedom” which was 
sponsored by the Detroit Coun- 
cil for Human Rights. Though 
scores of Negro and interracial 
organizations, religious, frater- 
nal, political and trade union, 
supported the demonstration, 
not even the most optimistic 
expected over half of the multi- 
tude of men, women and chil- 
dren who turned out with such 
spontaneous enthusiasm and 
self-discipline. 


An estimated 60,000, or near- 
ly one-third, of Michigan’s auto 
workers are Negroes who na- 
tionally number about 185,000 
of the total membership of the 
United Automobile Workers of 
America. As the flood-tide of 
Negro revolt reached' such a 
crest in Detroit, not only did 
the Motor City demonstrate its 
support of the struggle in in- 
dustrial Birmingham, it put 
Government, Business and 
Labor on notice that actions 
speak louder than words. (For 
the challenge to Labor, read 
the Editorial, page 1, column 
1 and 2.) 

This massive outpouring of 
human protest, now surging 
with unprecedented speed from 
South to North and back, is 
proof of the new stage reached 
by the Negroes’ self-activity 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Racism Divides; Unity Is Needed 

The UAW-CIO was organized as one of America’s first indus- 
trial trade unions, dedicated to the struggle, by principle, against 
discrimination of any member because of his race, creed, color or 
political affiliation. The last was dropped long ago as a principle, 
and many members, especially Negro workers, will say that by now 
all the other principles have been pushed to the back or dropped 
also. 

In the early days of the UAW, many white workers, fresh 
from the deep South, with prejudice and hate against Negroes, 
soon adjusted themselves to these principles. They supported Ne- 
groes, in many instances against whites who were running for 
some elected post in the union, if they felt the Negro was better 
qualified for the position. They soon learned through their own ex- 
perience, and what unionism taught them, that solidarity and 
unity, based on a worker’s ability was the only way to build 
and maintain a strong union. 

UNION POLITICIANS BRING IN RACISM 

As the leaders began to see, however, that Automation was 
becoming a slow death to workers, they began to “politic” and 
campaign along individual lines: you should vote for me because 
I am better than the other guy. And when the Negroes in the 
South began to move forward from the Montgomery Bus Boycott, 
to the Sit-Ins, the Freedom Rides, a new form of whispering cam- 
paign among white union politicians began: vote for me because 
the Negroes want to take over. 

As one worker said, “This is where the process of elimination 
of Negroes in my local union began. We could see Negroes losing 
their positions everywhere — some of them had carried top votes 
in the elections, year after year.” He said that after the election 
of two years ago only one Negro committeeman was left, and 
many workers felt that was only because his skin was almost 
white. It was in that election that one white worker, who could 
not get enough support to make shop committeeman, defeated a 
Negro who had held the post of Recording Secretary in Local 212. 
It was such a slap in the face of every Negro that they declared 
they would do something about it in the next election. 

PROMISES SOUND CONVINCING 

That “next election” was held several weeks ago. Prior to the 
election, the Negroes were trying to organize a boycott of the 
elections. They said they were in the minority, so why not let 
whites only be put on both slates. They were saying, “Let them 
tell the white workers about what white workers want. They only 
want a Negro name on the slate to get Negro votes, but they will 
whisper among the whites not to vote for the Negroes.” 

This shook the white union leaders to the bottom of their 
feet. They cried out that this could be the most damaging thing 
the union ever suffered; that it could lead to the break-up of the 
whole local. They insisted they were not biased, and said, “We 
will show you that the Negroes on our slate will get elected this 
time.” As one Negro said, “Their story sounded so convincing, I 
believed they reaffy were going to do everything they could to get 
the Negroes elected.” 

Both slates wanted to get' their Negroes elected, because they 
wanted to say to the Negroes: you see, we are not prejudiced, but 
the opposition is because they did not elect their Negro. The 
election was held during the Birmingham, Alamaba crisis, this 
time. No Negro from the local’s largest plant got elected. In fact, 
even the light-skinned Negro lost. They had run him for Recording 
Secretary on the all-powerful Reuther slate. Another Negro ran 
for the same position on the opposition Rank-and-File slate. The 
same white man who won in the last election ran independent — 
alone, by himself — for Recording Secretary. 

There are half a dozen or more small plants in that local. Some 
are called units, some are skilled plants with practically no Ne- 
groes. They have memberships from 85 to 1000 workers. 

VOTE RESULTS IN RUN-OFF 

Since there were three candidates running, there had to be a 
run-off between this white man and the Reutherite Negro, because 
no one had received the two-thirds majority required to get 
elected on a first ballot. Leaders of both slates said they would 
unite behind the Negro, simply because they realized that this 
was such an open form pf discrimination. 

The run-off was a week later. The white man won by more 
than 300 votes, and they said he even carried Mack Plant. Many 
Negro and white union leaders alike wondered how it was pos- 
sible. The whites said that they would take any oath on earth to 
prove they tried and wanted to get the Negroes elected. 

And one Negro said, “I believe them. We could see that they 
did try in this election. But what happened, happened before this 
election.” 

PAST SET PRESENT STAGE 

He said, “You leaders have been campaigning on individual 
and racial lines in the previous two elections. You have set the 
minds of these white workers against Negroes to such an extent 
that when you sincerely wanted to reverse it this time you could 
not. The white man got elected because you, and other white lead- 
ers like you, set the stage for him along racial lines. If this local 
union deteriorates to nothing, or blows up along racial issues, it 
will not be the Negroes or even the white workers who are most 
to blame, but you leaders.” 

If anyone wanted to take a look, they could see the role of the 
white leaders throughout the South who are mainly responsible 
for that crisis, too. 

TIRED OF THEORY WITHOUT PRACTICE 

The leadership is now asking what they can do to combat the 
problem. The feeling is high in the union about the situation. An 
International Representative suggested reverting back to some 
edueationals along Civil Rights lines. But Negroes will not stop 
with speeches and discussions. They want action. They are tired 
of theory without putting it into practice. 

Reuther and his supporters can give revolutionary speeches to 
the world on Negro rights in America, but are face-to-face with 
many forms of discrimination within the plants of the UAW. There 
are departments from which white production workers are barred, 
as well as Negroes. 

The Negroes in Local 212, as well as in other UAW locals, 
see the Negro struggle in the South and throughout the entire 
country, as their struggle— along with those whites who recog- 
nize it. 


Way of the World 

By Ethel Dunbar 

June 23, A Part of History-Making 


Italian Null 
Votes Grow 

TURIN, Italy— While for- 
eign papers followed the re- 
cent Italian election and 
reported the results, what 
certainly hasn’t been re- 
ported is the total of the 
blank and null votes cast. 
While the following figures 
are not yet official it is very 
difficult to get even these. 

In the Senate elections, there 
were 865,992 blank and 519,183 
null votes cast, for a total of 
1,385,105 or 4.8% of the vote; 
in the Parliament elections 
there were 582,237 blank and 
473,845 null votes cast, for a 
total of 1,956,082 or 3.3% of 
the vote. Compared to 1958 re- 
sults, there has been a visible 
increase in the blank and null 
votes cast, especially in the 
Parliament vote, which rose by 
a half per cent. 

Other election results re- 
vealed that the Monarchists 
have practically disappeared, 
while the fascists have only 
slightly gained; together the 
two extreme right wing parties 
in Parliament have fallen 
from 9.6% to less than 7%. 

The Liberals, as everyone ex- 
pected, nearly doubled their 
votes. The four center-left par- 
ties dropped from 62.5% to 
59.5%, but the loss in Parlia- 
ment seats is practically reduced 
to nothing. 

The Communists are the real 
“unexpected” winners of the 
general election. While it was 
thought they would gain some 
votes, the 2.5% increase in Par- 
liament was not expected. 

Other elections held in May 
throughout Italy before the gen- 
eral election, however, produced 
results which may be even more 
significant. In these, workers 
voted for their factory repre- 
sentatives, and the blank and 
null votes were even more pre- 
valent, amounting to a general 
10%, and a decided increase 
over the last elections held. This 
increase represents a diminish- 
ing faith in the workers toward 


Sunday, June 23, is a day I 
shall never forget as long as 
I live. That was the day of the 
mass civil rights rally, the 
March for Freedom in which 
I, with hundreds of thousands 
of others, took part. We marched 
down Woodward Ave. to Cdbo 
Hall and 1 was never so happy 
in my life. I wish it was possible 
to explain all my feelings about 
it. 

I have lived in Detroit for 20 
years. Downtown Woodward 
Ave., is as common to me as 
my own house. But I did not 
feel as if I was on that street. 
I felt as though I was with all 
the Negroes in America, and 
some whites, going to get a re- 
ward that all of us have been 
waiting for all our lives. 

There is a saying that there 
is a pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow. I felt as if we 
were near the end of that 
rainbow Sunday when some 
man in line said to me, “Do 
you know there are a quarter 
of a million people marching 
with us, and we are all mak- 
ing history today.” 

I never dreamed that I would 
be any part of history-making. 
But no historian could be more 
thrilled than I was. The march- 
ing, the singing, the bands play- 
ing — we were moving forward 
toward freedom. It seemed as 
if I could reach out and touch 
it, and nothing was going to 
stop me from going to the end 
of the journey. When I could 
see women with babies in their 
arms, and men with small chil- 
dren on their backs, straddling 
their necks, it gave me a deter- 
mination I never had in my life- 
PEOPLE HANDLED SELVES 
I saw people marching whom 
I had not seen for many ldng 
years. Some I did not know 


their so-called leaders, and es- 
pecially in the Communist- 
dominated unions. 


were even alive. Sometimes I 
felt we were in another world. 
I laughed whenever I saw a 
policeman. They looked so help- 
less. Some looked frightened, 
and some tried to look human 
for the first time in their lives. 

I read later in the papers that 
the Police Commissioner con- 
gratulated them for their fine 
job of handling the crowd. The 
people handled themselves, not 
the police. This whole force of 
police could not have handled 
that crowd. 

One man said we should 
he marching into Birmingham 
on our way to • Mississippi, 
that this is what it would take 
to beat Bull Connor and his 
fire hoses and police dogs. 
Another said that we should 
be walking up to the Capitol 
at Jackson, Miss, to face Gov- 
ernor Barnett. 

When we got to Coho Hall 
I felt sick. I guess it was the 
excitement. I sat to listen to 
the speakers, outside on the 
lawn, and then got up and came 
home. Everytime I saw a Negro 
family sitting on a porch or 
saying that they did not march, 
I got mad at them. 

•YOU DON’T HAVE TO WAIT’ 

The next day a white boy, 
nine years old, who lives next 
door, brought my paper to me. 
When I showed him the pic- 
tures of Woodward Ave., and 
how the people were jammed 
so tight together they looked 
like bees, he asked me, “Did 
you get your freedom yester- 
day?” I had to say no. “Why 
not?” he asked. When I told 
him it was just a rally to start 
fighting for our freedom and 
to help others in the South to 
get theirs, he said, “With all 
those people in that picture, 
you should have gotten it yes- 
terday. With that many people 
you don’t have to wait for any- 
thing.” I felt that way when I 
was marching. 

That night I listened to a 
transcript on the radio of Rev. 
King’s speech. It was terrific to 
me, especially when he referred 
to the Muslims. 

BLACK AND WHITE— 
TOGETHER 

I have always had my doubts 
about whites, except those I 
know personally. But when I saw 
those whites who were in the 
demonstration and marching 
with us— I am not speaking about 
those white politicians who were 
looking for votes and prestige 
among Negroes; I am not speak- 
ing about union politicians, 
either, but those common work- 
ing-class whites and young 
school-age whites — when I saw 
them and heard some of the 
things they said, I knew it was 
one of the greatest marches 
that has ever taken place in 
the struggle for freedom. 
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Who Signed Enslavement Proclamation? 


ON THE LINE 


You Can't Divide Scarcity, 
But We Can Change Things 

DETROIT, Mich.— The mass movement for freedom 
was shown in all of its glory here in Detroit on June 23. 
I have marched many times in the Army and in other 
big parades, so marching was not new to me. 


DETROIT, Mich.— Lin- 
coln signed the Proclama- 
tion freeing the slaves, but 
who signed the proclama- 
tion enslaving us again? 

I call it the unsigned proc- 
lamation, this one that 
chains the man to a machine 
on a production line. 

Since the 12-minute rest period 
was negotiated in the last con- 
tract, your personal relief is not 
determined by your physical 
needs at any particular time. It 
is determined by the time clock. 
One period in the morning; one 
in the afternoon. Before you 
had a relief man. When that 
"rest” period was negotiated, he 
was put to work. The relief man 
now needs relief, just like the 
rest of the workers on the line. 

As for a drink of water, 
well, you sure don’t get it if 
you don’t have a water bottle 
to take to your machine that 

Scottish Miners 
Face Automation 

SCOTLAND— Delegates to the 
annual conference of the Na- 
tional Union of Mineworkers 
heard Lord Robens, Chairman 
of the National Coal Board, 
speak in support of Automation 
in the mines. He praised the 
Scottish miners for increasing 
output from 22.4 ewt. per man 
shift in 1960 to 27.2 ewt. in the 
first half of 1963. 

In 1962, he said, Scottish out- 
put rose by 10 per cent higher 
than the average for Britain as 
a whole. It is not surprising 
that he found himself compelled 
to defend the policy of trans- 
ferring redundant miners from 
Scotland to England. The Scot- 
tish miners are "led” by mem- 
bers of the Communist Party 
who constitute the majority on 
the Scottish E.C. (executive com- 
mittee) of the union. 

Mr. J. T. Tighe, the Notting- 
ham area president, put forward 
the idea of banning machines 
from the mines, but after hear- 
ing Lord Robens he said that 
his area might now decide not 
to take such drastic action. 

Lord Robens had promised 
that until a new wage structure 
had been worked out, men af- 
fected by wage reductions as a 
result of automation could ap- 
peal to the National Coal Board. 
Mr. Tighe has much to learn. 
We hope he gets hell from union 
members. 

(From the July 4 “ Informa- 
tion Bulletin,” issued by the 
Sc ottish Marxist-Hurmnist 
Group.) 
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you have filled up before you 
get to work and refill it dur- 
ing break periods. 

The simplest needs of a hu- 
man being do not enter into pro- 
duction at all — and you’d better 
not act like they have a place 
there, either. Only one thing is 
there — production; production 
and the time clock to measure 
it in seconds and fractions of a 


Workers Fight ; 
Doctors Sign 

TURIN, Italy— The doc- 
tors of the various health 
services have been negotiat- 
ing for months for better 
conditions for themselves 
and for their patients. They 
called a strike. 

The workers protested. They 
pay for their health service and 
they want to be cured. The 
climax was reached on April 17 
and on the following day in 
Taranto in southern Italy when 
groups of workers went on strike 
and started protesting, which 
resulted in violent clashes with 
police all over the city. 

BUILD BARRICADES 

On the morning of April 18, 
the workers occupied the 
streets and the squares; they 
blocked the bridge which 
joins the two parts of the city 
and started building barri- 
cades. 

They finally fell back into 
the “old city,” practically in- 
habited only by workers, and 
resisted for the whole day 
against the police forces. The 
battle ended with several 
wounded and many workers 
arrested. 

The workers, however, have 
once again shown that their en- 
trance into the battle decides it 
immediately, for on that same 
day, in Rome, a first agreement 
is reached between the doctors 
and the directors of the health 
services. 

COMMUNSTS OPPOSE 

An interesting thing is that 
the Communists and trade union 
activists in Taranto openly in- 
vited the workers to “keep 
calm,” and tried in all ways to 
stop the protests. L’Unita (paper 
of the Communist Pary in Italy) 
even made it understood in its 
articles that the riots were 
started and kept alive by 
“provokers” and workers with no 
“class consciousness.” 

Obviously these events must 
be examined remembering that 
southern Italy is still going 
through a process of transforma- 
tion from an agricultural, under- 
developed region, into an indus- 
trialized, fully developed area. 
Such a change, although care- 
fully kept under control by the 
capitalists and the state bu- 
reaucracy, can nevertheless pro- 
duce sharp explosions, and 
others can be expected to occur. 
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second. And no matter how 
much you produce, it’s never 
enough. 

SPEED UP ARTISTS 

Even if you think you’re kill- 
ing yourself trying to get the 
quota (and you really are), the 
company will prove to you that 
you’re not doing what you can. 
They’ll get another guy on your 
machine to show you how much 
more you can get. Maybe the 
first guy they get won’t get as 
much as you, maybe the second 
guy won’t and maybe the third 
guy won’t, but they’ll keep at it 
until they find someone who can 
do more for a short time — and 
this is proof that you can really 
do more, and your production 
for the whole day is now sup- 
posed to match what was done 
for a short while. 

One comparison between con- 
ditions now and 10-12 years ago 
(there are many others) has to 
do with the terrible heat that 
we sometimes have here. Years 
ago when a heat wave hit, a 
worker could go home when it 
became unbearable without be- 
ing penalized — and very often 
half or more of the shop would 
go home. 

The heat today is just as 
great as it was before — if not 
greater. But now you’d better 
not think about going home. 
No{ only that, because on top 
of the heat the foreman is 
always there ramming you 
with the production rod. 

The question is: where can we 
turn for relief? We know the 
company’s there for production, 
so that’s out. The union helped 
at one time, but now you have 
to wonder who’s pushing you 
the most some times, the com- 
pany or the union, so there’s no 
hope there now. That leaves 
only one thing left: you and me 
on that line. If we don’t get to- 
gether to change our condi- 
tions, nobody will. 

50 Women Faint From 
Heavy Work Speed-Up 

Fifty women working in a 
department at Siemens (Milan) 
fainted one after the other over 
their work, between 9 and 11 
in the morning. Six months be- 
fore, the department had been 
“rationalized”, and the produc- 
tion line had kept being sped 
up every moment, from then 
on. (It is concerned with the 
production of telephone sta- 
tions). 

Previously many other wo- 
men had already fainted, but 
at a lower rate — two or three 
a day. There had been many 
protests from the workers; but 
these stopped as soon as the 
Commissione Interna started 
negotiations with the directors. 
From what I know, after an 
immediate strike as soon as 
the workers heard of the fact, 
and three days of ardent arti- 
cles in L’Unita (P.C.I.’s daily 
paper), everything went back 
to normal. 


OPERATION 

FREEDOM 

Needs help to aid in Negro 
vote registration drives in 
the Sooth, particularly in 
Mississippi. Send financial 
contributions, as well as 
needed food and clothing, to: 

Emergency Welfare and 
Relief Committee, 
Haven Methodist Church, 
400 Yazoo Ave., 
Clarksdale, Mississippi 


But to march for freedom gave 
me a sense of belonging to all 
those who cherish freedom. I ] 
know many people marched for 
different reasons, but whatever 
their grievances were, it all 
added up to FREEROM— HERE 
AND NOW! For the first time, 
Detroit, the “Arsenal of Democ- 
racy,” was under seige by its 
citizens— Negro and white— all 
marching together for truth, 
freedom, justice and equality. 

I have had some opportunity 
to talk to many workers in 
the shop about the demonstra- 
tion and what it meant to 
them. Almost invariably, the 
discussions got around to the 
problem of employment, or 
more correctly, unemploy- 
ment. 

By now it must be perfectly 
clear to everybody that the Ne- 
groes’ demand for equal em- 
ployment opportunity can no 


Africans Strike , 
Hit Scab Labor 

(Editor’s Note: The follow- 
ing article was sent to us by a 
Nigerian worker, who asked 
that News & Letters publish it 
and “treat this case as urg- 
ent.” American workers can 
better understand the urgency 
when they realize that the 
wages paid to these railway 
workers are so little that a cut 
in their overtime work means 
that their wages will not even 
sustain them. The old trick of 
Management to use scab labor 
at higher pay, however, is fa- 
miliar enough to all workers 
to need no translation.) 

NIGERIA — Many market wo- 
men were yesterday (June 9) 
stranded between Ibadan and 
Lagos due to a sit-down strike 
staged by 500 Loco work-men 
at Ebute Metta on Saturday 
night. Reason: the 500 em- 
ployees of the Nigerian Rail- 
way Corporation were protest- 
ing against a cut in their over- 
time hours from 45 to 24 per 
week. 

The workmen are normally 
paid between 7d-ls (8-14c) per 
hour whenever they were put 
on overtime. Yesterday the 
Management swiftly obtained 
the services of certain num- 
bers of people on contract basis 
for loading the engines with 
coals as the workers refused to 
do any overtime work. 

The action of the workers 
came after a 12-month long ne-i 
gotiation between the Union 
and the Management over the ; 
proposed slash of their over- 
time working hours. 

PAY SCABS MORE 

Yesterday, the leader of the 
32,000-strong Nigerian (Feder- 
ated) told the Daily Express: 
“The Management is fishing in 
troubled waters. We shall show 
them that we won’t bear to see 
our rights being trampled 
upon.” 

A spokesman of the workers 
claimed that the Management 
paid the men newly recruited 
five pounds ($14) for one en- 
gine loaded, while on the other 
hand he claimed that each of 
them is paid Is 9d (25c) an 
hour for the job. 

The workers of three unions 
joined together to fight out the 
issue: the N.T.S.U., the R.&P.- 
W.U.N. and the R.T.S.A. The 
action was taken in the Loco 
R/Shed as a problem of the 
whole Western and Enugu 
Eastern Region. 


longer be satisfied by the empty 
lip service that has been prac- 
ticed by labor and party politi- 
cians for so many years. There 
is only one reason why this is 
so — and it is very important to 
understand that it all has to do 
with HERE AND NOW! because 
this is precisely the idea the Ne- 
groes are acting on. 

HOW DIVIDE SCARCITY? 

But the question that comes 
up is: How can you divide up 
scarcity? There are over 5 mil- 
lion workers unemployed; there 
are hundreds of thousands who 
haven’t had a job in years; there 
are hundreds of thousands of 
youth every year who are added 
to the permanent army of the 
unemployed; and Automation, 
with its twin of speed-up, keeps 
on throwing hundreds of thou- 
sands more out of work. And it 
is a fact that many workers to- 
day — both white and Negro — 
have taken in whole families of 
relatives because no one in the 
family had a job, and the one 
job keeps them all. 

Sure the Negroes are In the 
news. They’re acting. But un- 
employment isn’t just a Negro 
problem, it’s also the problem 
of the white worker. Neither 
the Negro nor the white 
worker can solve the prob- 
lem alone. 

We know enough about his- 
tory to know that the two great- 
est periods in America when 
the whole of society was 
changed the most in the direc- 
tion of more freedom for all 
came when Negroes and whites 
united to fight for a better life 
— during the Civil War and in 
the organization of the CIO in 
the ’30s. 

MUST GO FURTHER NOW 

The fact is, however, that 
we’ve had the Civil War and 
we’ve got the CIO — only neither 
one of these events carried 
through enough to prevent the 
problems we have now, and 
they’re greater than ever be- 
fore. Reuther, Meany, McDon- 
ald— none of them have really 
faced the problems of the pro- 
duction workers. In one hand 
they hold up a dime raise or 
fringe benefit to the worker, 
and with the other they wave 
the company into the plants 
with their Automation machines 
to dehumanize the worker or to 
destroy his livelihood altogether 
by throwing him on the un- 
employment scrap' heap. 

It’s not the politicians, 
labor leaders or company that 
will change things. They’ve 
got it made the way things 
are. That’s why they’re all 
shaken up by the demands 
and actions of the Negroes 
for a change to a better life. 

It isn’t only the Negro who 
needs a better life— every work- 
er needs it. Only by acting to- 
gether can the Negroes and 
whites humanize production, get 
a shorter work week, provide 
employment for all, and in the 
process create a society based 
on the needs of all human 
beings and wipe out once and 
for all this system which per- 
mits a few on top to have every- 
thing and the millions on the 
bottom to have nothing but 
fear and misery. 
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Meany, Reuther, McDonald Shun 
Negro Rights, Stunt Union Growth 

(Continued from Page 1) 

The question here is: what is white labor doing to clean its 
own house and stop stunting its growth by joining the Freedom 
Now movement initiated by the Negro people? Nothing, nothing 
at all. 

The situation in the UAW, for example, has so deteriorated 
that even when Reuther “wished,” for show purposes, to have a 
Negro elected in one recently-concluded local election, he failed 
to do so because the lily-white departments voted lily-white. With 
the usual bureaucratic sleight of hand, his international representa- 
tive promptly tried to put the blame on the rank and file. They 
needed, he said, “to be educated.” What this “educator” forgot 
is that, before he can educate others, “the educator must himself 
be educated.” 

We do not mean to say that the rank and file white worker 
is free of prejudice. Far from it. And, indeed, it could not be 
otherwise in this most prejudice-ridden land where the ruling 
class has been so adroit in applying “the divide and rule” formula. 
Despite great historic breakthroughs during Abolitionism and 
Populism; despite the heroic militancy of its battles with capital' 
ism, it had not so fully broken through racial barriers as to succeed 
in establishing industrial unionism before 1935-37. 

Nevertheless, while, in many ways, the white workers will 
parrot the racist ideology of the ruling class, the class struggle is 
constantly making him face with sober senses the relations with 
his fellow workers irrespective of color. The CIO was established. 
Labor conditions did change fundamentally. Automation has pro- 
duced general strikes against it, as the miners, white and black, 
were the first to show the whole working class that the army of 
unemployed had now become a permanent feature, and compels 
a unified working class to fight it. Labor can rise to the challenge 
of the times for full equality for that race which is overwhelmingly, 
predominantly proletarian. 

A small beginning of the convergence of these two movements 
— Freedom Now and labor freedom — has begun by Negro and 
white marching together, 20,000 in San Francisco, and, now in 
Detroit, 200,000 strong. Los Angeles, Chicago, New York and a 
March on Washington is sure to follow. But to succeed, white and 
Negro labor must unite, and this they cannot do without a unifying 
philosophy. This is not within reach of the labor bureaucrat, but is 
within reach of the rank and file who know that the road to 
success for the CIO was not in the writing of “programs” for 
strike-breakers, governmental or otherwise. The early Education 
Committees had other ways by which to forge labor solidarity. 
And now the challenge is higher, and the impetus has already 
been given by the Negro’s self-activity and massive actions. 

When these aims of racial equality and those of the class 
struggle merge, then, and only then, will a fundamental recon- 
struction take place. Instead of either a profit, or a racist founda- 
tion, a human foundation for a truly new society will have been 
laid. There is a long road to go yet, but the beginnings have 
been made. 

The tremendous strength and determination of the Negro 
people to win their Freedom NOW was never more profoundly 
expressed than when Myrlie Evers learned that the white 
supremacists had just murdered her husband, Medgar, and said: 
“This will not stop anything. They will have to kill me and the 
children and an awful lot of others.” 

The very day after his shocking assassination, Evers’ widow, 
at her own request, addressed a rally in Jackson, Miss. To those 
who were mourning his death with her, Mrs. Evers asked simply 
that his death not be in vain. 

She said that if the struggle were slowed down by the 
brutal murder, that would be a more terrible blow to her 
than even his death had been, and she added that only by 
continuing the struggle and intensifying it could the Negro 
people not only win their Freedom NOW, but also save Evers 
from being just one more courageous martyr. 

RACIST SYSTEM SPAWNS MURDER 

There is very little more that could be added to this profound 
tribute to a Freedom Fighter who fell in action, or to the truth 
and wisdom of his widow’s plea. There is, however, a great deal 
more to say about the hollow and disgusting expressions of 
“sympathy” that came alike from the President of the United 
States, John F. Kennedy, and the racist Governor of Mississippi, 
Ross Barnett — who was more responsible for the murder than 
the racist who pulled the trigger. To call this murder a “dastardly 
act” will not blot out from the minds of men, nor from the pages 
of history, the centuries-long record of other “dastardly acts” for 
which the white supremacists of Mississippi have been directly 
responsible. Nor can such hypocrisy wipe out the continuous 
harangues by Barnett since he sparked the riot which caused 
two murders on the University of Mississippi campus last Oc- 
tober, for which nobody was ever indicted, let alone prosecuted. 

The pressure of the Negro movement this time forced federal 
action, and, within a week and a half, a white Mississippian, 
Byron de La Beckwitch, was arrested by the FBI. But the federal 
charges against the prisoner were dropped the minute he was 
handed over to the Mississippi authorities, whose past record 
regarding “justice” gives little reason to expect that he will, 
even if found guilty, ever get the maximum punishment. Already 
they are building up the case of “insanity”. He is, indeed, insane, 
but no more so than the insane system of white supremacy which 
spawned him. 

THE TIME IS NOW 

It is difficult to write a personal tribute to the courageous 
Medgar Evers because he is the type of hero who reflects a 
whole people, determined to be free. And, indeed, he is reaping 
a hero’s farewell, not by being buried in Arlington Cemetery, 
but because the freedom movement, of which he was so heroic a 
member, has shown no signs of allowing itself to be slowed 
down. 

To Administration’s plea for an end to the mass demonstra- 
tions, in order to give the legislative wing “time” to act, the 
Freedom NOW movement has given its answer in ever larger, 
ever more inclusive, ever more nation-wide mass activity. It is 
telling the world that the time is NOW. 



Mtettders * 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


I have just completed the 
translation into Italian of 
the first part of American 
Civilization on Trial and 
have started the translation 
of the second part which I 
hope to complete by the end 
of the month. 

I am going to distribute 
50 copies among our group 
to get their reactions and 
see if the text is clearly 
understandable. I shall mail 
several copies to you. It is 
my opinion that this work 
should be published in Italy 
as soon as possible. ... I 
read your newspaper with 
pleasure always. 

R. R. 

Italy 

* * * 

Please put me on your 
subscription list. A group of 
us were discussing your 
pamphlet on the American 
Negro this morning and I 
was asked to write for your 
paper which will be circu- 
lated to all other members 
of the group. The discussion 
took place in an anarchist 
group. 

A. M. 

London 

* * * 

American Civilization on 
Trial is, properly, a text for 
study and much re-reading. 
Congratulations on a tre- 
m e n d o u s contribution to 
mankind’s continuing stag- 
ger, so far a gamble at the 
mercy of the law of proba- 
bility. 

I enclose money to send 
3 gift copies to the names 
enclosed. 

Could we have an article 
on Martin L. King, Jr.? I 
send what I can and write 
protests supporting the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinat- 
ing Committee. I believe 
SNCC is very sincere and 
the real dynamo. . . . 

I. R. 

Nebraska 
* * * 

In reading American Civ- 
ilization on Trial I was 
struck at first by two fac- 
tors: the concise review of 
history as pertains to the 
Negro and the esoteric qual- 
ity of the writing which as- 
sumes a large degree of 
political sophistication on 
the part of the reader. The 
first was, though not totally 
new to me, an excellent 
summary of the Civil War, 
its basis, its causes, its out- 
come. The second was for 
me a disappointment. The 
heavy reliance upon Marx- 
ian concepts of history and 
class was confusing and 
tended to obscure the clarity 
of the work. 

Student 

California 
• * * * 

Marcus Garvey said it 
this way: “We are the de- 
scendants of a suffering 
people; we are the descend- 
ants of a people determined 


to suffer no longer.” Karl 
Marx said it this way: The 
proletariat is the class 
“which brings the break-up 
of its universal suffering 
and lays claim to no particu- 
lar right, because no particu- 
lar wrong, but complete 
wrong is being perpetrated 
against it. . . .” 

. . . It is the common 
denominator of suffering 
which is the underpin mak- 
ing for unity among the 
masses. ... It is when the 
sufferers can no longer en- 
dure the “complete wrong” 
that action has to come. . 
The socio-economic aspects 
of living for the masses, the 
sufferers, cannot be left to 
the kind folks, the do-good- 
ers. The natural abundance 
will be distributed, justly 
distributed, when the 
masses the sufferers, free 
themselves. 

Is it not “Operation Boot- 
strap”? 

E. S. 

Chicago 
* * * 

Please send a copy Of 
American Civilization oh 
Trial, money enclosed. I’ve 
read a friend’s copy and 
think it useful for the U.S- 
History class at our Acad- 
emy. 

Teacher 

Connecticut 

* * * 

I have just read your 
American Civilization on 
Trial. I think it is great. 
The main disagreement I 
have is in the use of Kail 
Marx ... If only the Inter- 
national could be revitalized 
along libertarian lines this 
time. The most revolutionary 
people I know here with 
very few exceptions are my 
fellow active CORE members 
... I am hoping for a real 
grass roots world-wide move- 
ment for freedom and equal- 
ity. But so far, I’m only hop- 
ing. Enclosed find $1 for a 
sub to your paper. 

Militant 
San Francisco 
* * * 

American Civilization on 
Trial will certainly mean a 
turning-point for the entire 
organization. Last week I 
went to a CORE meeting on 
Staten Island where James 
Baldwin was the featured 
guest and was able to sell 
13 copies of the booklet and 
distribute over 100 copies of 
N&L, many of which were 
paid for even though I was 
only distributing and not 
selling. I could have sold 
many more if I had had 
three hands. 

I met a subscriber who 
thanked us for writing such 
an “honest” paper and said 
that American Civilization 
on Trial is the best thing 
he ever read. He told me he 
is having his students put on 
a play to commemorate the 


Emancipation Proclamation 
and it will be based on our 
pamphlet, as it appeared in 
the paper. He took 20 copies 
for his students, as he thinks 
they should all have it. 

Committee Member 
New York 
* * # 

The two most important 
numbers to me, relative to 
the mass Freedom March 
here, were the 250,000 peo- 
ple who poured into the 
streets to demonstrate that 
they wanted Freedom NOW 
— and the 421 people who 
bought copies of American 
Civilization on Trial at the 
rally later. Those were the 
people who had in their 
hands the link to a unifying 
philosophy which the move- 
ment needs to really win 
Freedom. 

The fact that there is 
no “unifying organization” 
should not worry us. The 
very fact that there are so 
many different groups rising 
and becoming involved only 
proves the movement’s vital- 
ity. What is needed, so far 
as I am concerned, is the 
“unifying philosophy” which 
“gives action its direction” 
as the pamphlet puts it. I 
wish we could have put a 
copy into the hands of 
every one of those 250,000 
Marcher 
Detroit 
* * * 

ON WAR AND PEACE 

After the Aldermaston 
March the anarchists stole 
the headlines with a brawl in 
Whitehall when we literally 
pushed our way down streets 
barred to us by the police 
and now the various groups 
are indulging in a lot of soul 
searching over the ethics of 
violence but things are quiet- 
ing down again. 

A. M. 

London 

* $ * 

Why is it that in its com- 
ments on British Politics, 
N&L always displays that 
vanguardism it deplores in 
America. For instance, lec- 
turing CND that without 
Socialist consciousness it is 
bankrupt. Most Campaigners 
are young and feeling their 
way into radicalism (the 
conscious revolutionary wing 
is far weaker than JF sug- 
gests and is dependent on 
support culled from the best 
of these beginners.) To chide 
them for not yet knowing 
all the answers is damned 
silly ... 

To dismiss the Spies for 
Peace as nonsense is sheer 
insanity. Some Pacifists over 
here oppose them for using 
the methods of the State — 
others, of whom I’m one, are 
unhappy and wish someone 
had had the guts to sign, 
but support them now that 
they have done it this way. 

Furthermore it is neither 
true nor helpful to claim 
that the majority of CND’s 
Constitutionalists are Stalin- 
ists even though a sizable 
minority are. 

Incidentally, Connolly, 
who subordinated social 
struggle to a right-wing dom- 
inated Nationalist uprising 
was not really a very good 
stick with which to beat us. 
This sort of argument can 
only spring from a “we are 
the saved” mentality; and 
makes one suspicious of your 
American reportage as well. 
Best wishes. 

L. O. 

England 
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THE PROFUMO CASE 

Everybody is talking about 
Profumo and Christine Kee- 
ler. This ranks with the La- 
bour Party as more impor- 
tant than anything else. 
Nothing has done more to 
expose the shallowness of 
Labour and Communist poli- 
tics than this. It is true, 
however, that the Profumo 
case is an expression of 
capitalist decadence, but the 
hypocrisy of the “Get the 
Tories Out” fraternity is 
more disgusting than the is- 
sue itself. The offers made 
to this notorious girl reveal 
how low in commercialism 
this country has dropped. 

Correspondent 
Glasgow 
* * * 

THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

What happened in Detroit 
with 200,000 in the demon- 
stration in that proletarian 
city was tremendous — and 
as in the last 10 or so years, 
it was the Negro movement 
that pulled Reuther into the 
streets. The TV was almost 
mum on the Detroit demon- 
stration, probably on the 
pretext that we in L.A. had 
a demonstration at the Board 
of Education. Ours was cov- 
ered from every conceivable 
angle with compliments from 
the mayor on down about 
how nice and quiet and in 
good taste it was. And of 
course, only 1000 strong. 
200,000 is not to their liking. 
Active Integrationist 
Los Angeles 

* * :js 

What Medgar Evers’ widow- 
said after his death — that 
he had not given his life 
only for the black men all 
over the whole world, but 
for the white men, too— was 
very important to me. I have 
not heard many people in 
the movement saying that. 

What was also important, 
but in a much different way, 
was the fact that President 
Kennedy had finally gone on 
TV to make his speech on 
Civil Rights, and made the 
best speech of his whole life, 
and a few hours later a man 
like Medgar Evers was shot 
in the back. That alone 
should tell the whole world 
that it is well past time for 
a change. 

Everytime there is a war, 
the black man is called to 
die on the battlefield like 
everybody else. And if he’s 
lucky enough to come back, 
he has a pretty good chance 
of dying on the street, with 
a bullet in his back. 

Bobbie Turner 
Detroit 

* * * 

My sister, who lives in 
Cleveland, not in the South, 
helped out a friend of hers 
who had just had an oper- 
ation and who did housework 
for a white woman there. 
She said that she and her 
friend were not even allowed 
in the back door of the wo- 
man’s house, let alone the 
front door. They had to go 
in through the garage and 
come out that way. They had 
to wait for the worn an to 
push the button inside her 
house to let them in, each 
time. They were good enough 
to clean her house — and this 
woman even ate with them 
— yet they weren’t good 
enough to even come through 
her back door. 

Negro Mother 
Pittsburgh 
* * * 

That man Lenin was really 
something when he said: 


“The ranks are 100 times 
more revolutionary than the 
leaders, and the masses^ out- 
side 1,000 times more revolu- 
tionary than the party.” 

I have been watching with 
some uneasiness all the 
Mayors and Governors join- 
ing and “leading” the pa- 
rades, and the civil rights 
leaders who can’t stop these 
demonstrations, nevertheless 
trying to make these demon- 
strations very “proper.” 

Then come those wonder- 
ful people in Chicago booing 
Mayor Daley, who is such a 
dear friend of Kennedy’s, off 
the platform and following 
it up by booing one of their 
own. Rev. Jackson, because 
he was against the demon- 
strations. In fact, the police 
had to escort him to his car 
for his own safety. And after 
all that, they let Senator 
Douglass speak. This must be 
what is meant by “masses 
as reason.” What wisdom. 

Committee Member, 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

Recently I came across a 
copy of your April issue of 
News & Letters and after 
reading it, I felt that I must 
write and tell you how much 
I enjoyed reading a paper 
that isn’t afraid to print the 
truth. I am not a Negro, but 
I sincerely sympathize with 
their problems, and News & 
Letters seems to get right to 
heart of the matter. Actually 
when I say “their problems” 
I should say “our problems” 
since we are all American 
Citizens and should share 
equal rights, supposedly 
guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution. 

Your numerous articles I 
likewise found of consider- 
able interest, but I must con- 
fess that the article on 
Marxist-Humanism by Raya 
Dunayevskaya confused me 
a little. I got the impression 
that Marxist - Humanism re- 
jects both capitalism and 
communism. Is this true? If 
so, at the risk of revealing 
my lack of knowledge, could 
you please refer me to some 
literature that would give 
me a clearer picture of 
Marxist-Humanism. It sounds 
interesting and, frankly, I 
am quite curious. 

Meanwhile, keep up the 
good work with your paper. 
Enclosed is $1 for a subscrip- 
tion for the next 12 issues. 

New Reader 
Detroit 
* * * 

MARXISM 
AND FREEDOM 

It is indeed great to have 
contact with you, an original 
thinker who has something 
new for the world, insofar 
as Humanism and the inter- 
pretation of Marxism, an 
ideology which has been 
much prostituted by pseudo- 
socialist politicians, are con- 
cerned. Your writings can 
surely liberate the minds of 
men who have the fortune 
to read you, however firmly 
communistic ideologies have 
been hammered into them. . . 

I am not a politician but 
a commentator and a 
yoked-worker who occasion- 
ally tries to express, to 
people I feel I can trust, 
how it feels to bear the 
yoke, especially of a totali- 
tarian, in the way Matthew 
Ward has done in his 
“Indignant Heart.” I have 
read that book which you 
published, and many of 
your other works . . . 


I thank you sincerely 
for the copy of your book, 
Marxism and Freedom. I 
am reading it, but friends 
who have been borrowing 
it have caused a little de- 
lay. I always give it away 
when they ask for it, for 
I consider it a lamp that 
must not be hid . . . 

I have also seen your re- 
port of your trip to West 
Africa, and it was very real- 
istic, Some Americans just 
fly over Ghana and go back 
home to Arkansas to tell the 
folks there that they have 
been in Ghana and seen 
their very lanky King of 
Ashanti and gold dust spread 
in the streets. They speak to 
congregations about people 
living in holes, and of how 
they themselves have slept 
in holes, and how they were 
stalked by a lion in the 
streets of Accra and per- 
formed feats of Tarzan. More 
anon. 

New Friend 
Ghana 

* * * 

Thank you for your kind- 
ness in sending us your 
brilliant booklet, American 
Civilization on Trial, which 
I read with much interest 
and sympathy . . . 

We want to publish the 
Japanese edition of your 
book Marxism and Freedom 
by this autumn. We plan to 
omit the original appendix 
A and B and instead of these 
add your article about Mao 
Tse-tung to our edition . . . 
Already one of our young 
friends, an ex-staff member 
of Zengakuren, has begun 
the translation of that arti- 
cle. I intend to finish the 
translation of the book itself 
by the end of August . . . 

I believe firmly that it 
will encourage our young 
Marxist - Humanists among 
the students and the work- 
ers. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Japan 

* * * 

Marxism and Freedom is 
excellent and I think it will 
prove very useful in our 
struggle against both the 
rightists and the Commu- 
nists. We have already be- 
gun to translate it . . . Ac- 
cording to my opinion there 
are many possibilities for 
bringing out the Spanish edi- 
tion this year, on account of 
the dynamic conditions in 
South American affairs. 

Marxist-Humanist 
South America 
* * * 

Editor's Note: See special 
offer on Marxism and Free- 
dom, P. 7. 

* * * 

THE YOUNG 
MARXIST-HUMANIST 

I looked at the table of 
contents in The Young Marx- 
ist Humanist, and I saw “All 
My Life I Have Wanted to 
Be Free ...” That was the 
first thing I turned to. 

Student 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

What impressed me most 
in The Young Marxist-Hu- 
manist was H. Bear’s “Letter 
to a Student,” which seemed 
to me very good. When we 
publish our paper here, I’d 
like to print some parts of it 
on the River Rouge auto 
plant. 

M.M. 

Italy 

* * * 

Editor’s Note: See ad, P. 6. 


TWO WORLDS 


by Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

De-Stalinization — Ten Years After 
East German and Vorkuta Revolts 

June 17 to July 17, 1953, the month of never-before-heard-of 
revolts against Communist totalitarianism, first in East Germany, 
then in the forced labor camps of Russia itself, shook Russian 
Communism to its foundations. All one has to do, to see that this 
is no exaggeration, is to look, on the one hand, at the Hungarian 
Revolution of 1956, and, on the other hand, at The Wall which the 
East German Government felt compelled to erect in 1961, eight 
years after the East German Revolt was crushed by Russian tanks. 

Contrary to what both the East and the West have been writ- 
ing, de-Stalinization began, not by Khrushchev in 1956, but by the 
East German workers in 1953, three and a half short months after 
Stalin’s death. It is they who put an end to the myth of the invin- 
cibility of Russian Communism. It is they who raised the daring 
challenge and they who laid the foundations of revolutions to 
come. In a word, the revolt against Stalin came, not from the top, 
amongst Stalin’s fighting heirs, but from below, among the en- 
slaved millions of Stalin’s empire, so zealously guarded by that 
“Collective Leadership,” after de-Stalinization, as before. 

President Kennedy’s current visit to the Berlin Wall, no more 
than Eisenhower’s condolences to Stalin’s heirs, can stop this 
forward movement against capitalism, state or private. It is for 
this reason that we reprint what we wrote in 1953 during the 
Beria purge. For, contrary to all the pundits at the time, we not 
only did not bet on Malenkov, but pointed to Khrushchev as “a 
man to watch,” and, above all, concentrated on the Russian work- 
ers: “All the pie in the sky, hydrogen bombs included,” we wrote 
then, “will not thrust them back into their isolation now that the 
East German workers have revolted against these rulers and over- 
night filled the air with the stuff that makes dreams a reality.” 

* * * 

September, 1953 — The Beria Purge 
THIEVES FALL OUT 

“Today the ruling bureaucracy is not the integrated whole it 
was in 1938. It is split all ways between Zhdanov men, Malenkov 
men, Beria men, and— not to be forgotten although little known 
at present— Khrushchev men. Anyone who, like Nikita S. Khru- 
chev, has been boss over rebellious Ukraine, comes into Moscow 
as late as 1950, and by 1953 is in a position to have Malenkov 
“ask to be relieved” of the post of General Secretary of the omni- 
present Communist Party, and himself steps into that post, is a 
man to be watched . . . 

“Ever since the expulsion of Trotsky, Stalin has held undis- 
puted power. Ever since 1938 he was so confident of his might and 
his politics that he knew he could mobilize for war, although he 
had executed the entire military staff. Hitler used to rave and rant 
to his lieutenants his envy and appreciation of the genius of Stalin 
who had the perspicacity and audacity to get rid of the general 
staff of the Red Army before launching a world war. He knew 
whereof he spoke for totalitarian economics has no room for a 
command divided between political and military needs. . . * 

POWER WENT TO STALIN’S HEAD 

“But by 1948, after two decades of undisputed power, topped 
by a military victory, Stalin, to use a phrase of his own on another 
occasion, was “dizzy with success.” I am not using it as a psycho- 
logical epithet. His exhilaration from success was a sign that he 
was no longer responsive to the objective needs requisite for a 
struggle for world power. Stalin failed to grasp the new situation — 
he had won a war, a mighty one, over Nazi Germany, yes. But he 
had yet to face the real contender for world power— the United 
States. Zhdanov was with him in not using the truce between wars 
for a breathing spell; he was ready to take the whole world on. 

“Malenkov thought differently and, feeling that he could not 
win the argument since Stalin was evidently with Zhdanov, had 
Zhdanov poisoned. For the first time since Stalin came to power 
something had been done behind the back of the old master 
intriguer and murderer: no leader can long retain undisputed 
leadership under such circumstances, no matter what leader cults 
have been fashioned around his name. The bureaucracy whom 
Stalin had so long and so fully represented began to find him 
inadequate to the new situation created by the end of a world 
war which no one really won but which left each of the two state- 
capitalist giants so exhausted that a halt had to be called , . . 

RESTLESS MASSES 

“The restlessness of the Russian masses knew no bounds. If 
they were merely to go on in the same old way, keeping their 
noses to the grindstone, then at least it would not be in the god- 
forsaken Urals. The totalitarian Russian bureaucracy had all the 
power and all the force and all the laws it needed to enforce labor 
discipline, but absolutely nothing could stem the tide of returning 
Russians. The tide invalidated all laws. To have a labor force at 
all, the planners were compelled to make an unplanned declaration 
— an amnesty on all labor offenses committed during the war . . . 

“But if Stalin had to be satisfied with something less than 
the ‘abolition’ of the difference between city and country, he was 
going full speed ahead towards a head-on collision with the United 
States — at least where he could get the Koreans and the Chinese 
to do the fighting for him. There was no breathing spell, let alone 
peace. The iron-fisted Stalin was clearly becoming a millstone 
around the neck of the bureaucracy which yearned for a truce 
between wars. He had to be gotten rid of. But no one dared. No 
one except Beria. He had to dare, for it was a question of either 
his neck or Stalin’s and he preferred Stalin’s. 

Stalin and His Heirs 

“Stalin had evidently begun to suspect the “naturalness” of 
Zhdanov’s death. The wily Malenkov had beat Beria to the draw 
(Continued on Page 7) 
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New Beginnings 

In Los Angeles 

Enroll in FreedomSummer 
To Obtain Best Education 

By Eugene Walker 

LOS ANGELES, Calif.— This summer I signed up 
for “Freedom Summer,” an intensive civil rights program 
which CORE is running in this city. As one of our first 
activities, we staged a sit-in at the sales office of a 
suburban housing development which will not sell to 
Negroes. CORE has been picketing this housing tract 
since last July in an effort to get the owner to sell to 
Negroes. As a result of this sit-in, 16 of us were arrested. 

<s> — — - 


The following weekend close 
to 100 demonsrtators turned out. 
The builder of the tract waited 
until two a.m. before ordering 
the police to arrest 23 of the 
demonstrators who were sitting 
all night in the sales office. 

POLICE BRUTALITY 

During the first arrests the 
police were not rough, as the 
arrests were made in broad day- 
light. However, the second time 
the arrests were made in the 
middle of the night, and the 
demonstrators were subject to 
brutal manhandling. The reason 
for the manhandling can be 
seen when one notes that two 
of the police work part time 
as salesmen for the builder of 
this segregated development. 

In fact, the mayor of the city 
stated that the city has no race 
problem since it has no Negroes. 

This problem of segregated 

Marchers Demand 
‘Freedem NOW’ 

DETROIT, Mich. — My heart 
was filled with joy when I saw 
my people in the streets march- 
ing for freedom. They told the 
whole World — and most of all, 
JFK and his little brother — 
that we want our Freedom NOW. 
They said to hell with those 
who are supposed to be our 
“white liberators.” To me the 
marchers were telling them that 
they have had their chance to 
negotiate, to use their so-called 
“democratic processes,” to use 
their one-sided (white only) 
courts and legislation. 

Reuther was there, playing 
the “I - am - with - you - black- 
brother - bit,” but where were 
his white unions? 

There were three young Negro 
girls holding up some home- 
made signs that said: “Promises, 
Promises, Promises.” There were 
three Negro women standing 
under a big black umbrella with 
a big “Freedom” sign on it. 
There was one older Negro man 
holding up a very big sign that 
said: “Sic ’Em.” 

I can remember in High 
School that in one of my classes 
we had a series of movies about 
underprivileged, so-called back- 
ward countries. The movies 
showed these people living un- 
der the most inhuman condi- 
tions. You could see the dispair 
on their faces, as if they were 
crying out: Won’t somebody, 
or something, please help me. 
We were supposed to make a 
summary of the movies we saw, 
and after each one, all I would 
put down was that the people 
of the world want their Freedom 
NOW. They want a better life, 
not the one they have been 
forced to Jive, just because they 
were born. 

My teacher could not under- 
stand what these movies had to 
do with Freedom NOW. But 
there are plenty of us who can 
understand that, and who can 
see that this is what ALL the 
people want, in this country and 
all over the world. 


housing is very prominent in 
the Los Angeles area. A fair 
housing law was just passed 
by the state legislature after 
CORE had staged a 30-day 24- 
hour-a-day sit-in at the state 
capital. 

COMBINE ACTION 
As a result of these arrests 
a great deal of publicity was 
obtained. The NAACP and the 
United Civil Rights Committee 
( an organization recently 
formed in L.A. to demand im- 
mediate banning of all types of 
discrimination against minori- 
ties) decided to aid CORE at 
the housing tract. They called 
for a motorcade and demonstra- 
tion at the housing tract. This 
past weekend some 1500 Ne- 
groes and whites marched 
through the housing tract. 

This activity is only one 
signal of a new stage of strug- 
gle which is sweeping the 
country. 

From the first demonstra- 
tions in Birmingham to ones 
which have occurred recently 
in Gadsden, Ala., I have 
watched with much interest the 
increased tempo which has been 
in the struggle for freedom. To 
me .this stage in the struggle 
can be viewed as one bringing 
forth man’s passion. Marx, in 
his “Critique of the Hegelian 
Dialectic,” put it as follows, 
“. . . man as an objective sens- 
uous being is a suffering being 
and since he is a being experi- 
encing his suffering he is a pas- 
sionate being. Passion is the 
essential power of a man striv- 
ing energetically toward his ob- 
ject.” The object which man 
is striving for is his freedom. 

However, today, more so then 
in Marx’s day, this power of a 
man striving to reach freedom 
has been increased to heights 
never before reached. This pas- 
sion or striving for freedom 
today in embodied in the Ne- 
groes’ struggle for equality. 

A NEW DIMENSION TO MAN 
In Birmingham, youth brave 
fire hoses and dogs; in Gadsden, 
youth under 14 ignore a judge’s 
order to refrain from demon- 
strations and vow to be on the 
streets the next day — after just 
being arrested for demonstra- 
tions. In what other age but 
ours has there ever been such 
assertion by youth in the strug- 
gle for freedom? 

In past columns I have writ- 
ten a great deal of what educa- 
tion is in this society. To me, 
participation by youth in this 
struggle is real education. . 

I do not mean the idea of going 
to jail is educational. But 
through participation in this 
struggle to obtain freedom the 
human being, both as an indi- 
vidual and as a part of a group 
struggling for freedom, gains a 
new insight, a new dimension 
which he never had before. 

If this passion which the 
Negro is today more then 
ever exhibiting will be joined 
by whites — especially working 
class whites — then a truly new 
stage in human development 
can be reached. 


Trading Stamps 
For Freedom 

The Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) is in need of very 
basic items for the office 
and for the field which they 
have found can be obtained 
with trading stamps. If they 
could get enough stamps to 
get such items as cameras, 
fans, typewriters, tables, 
lamps, chairs, desks, etc. 
they could use their money 
for other purposes such as 
transportation, communica- 
tion, staff salaries. 

They are asking their 
supporters to save all trad- 
ing stamps, especially S&H 
Green Stamps, for them 
and to find other indivi- 
duals and groups who will 
do the same. 

They ask that the stamps 
be placed in books where 
possible, and that they be 
sent in immediately, although 
the campaign will continue 
throughout the year. Send 
to: 

STUDENT NONVIOLENT 
COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 

6 Raymond Street, NW 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Reports From the Field 


CORE, NAACP Conclaves 

DAYTON, Ohio — It’s hard to sum up and adequately 
communicate the experience of attending a CORE con- 
vention in the year of 1963 where a sense of history per- 
vades each moment. 

The CORE convention was impressive especially in 
regard to the seriousness of the members in fighting for 
human rights. The most moving impression was made by 
the kids from the South, especially those from Mississippi 
and Louisiana who wore overalls at all times to symbolize 
the extreme poverty of the people in the region. 

These people are involved in<S> 

symbolized by the presidency 
being transferred from a white 
St. Louisan to Floyd McKis- 
sic, a Negro lawyer from Dur- 
ham. It was also gratifying to 
meet one white girl with a 
Southern accent from Durham. 

The best moment was when 
the entire convention moved to 
a department store and picketed 
for an hour, singing all the way 
the Freedom Songs of the South. 

— B.G. 


voter registration drives which 
is the action that is met with 
shootings, beatings and economic 
and social ruin. 

Dave Dennis, the field sec- 
retary from Jackson had 
brought with him several old 
people too, which I thought 
was in the true Marxist- Hu- 
manist spirt, and he told of 
what they had been through 
and one wept not with pity but 
with pride that the human 
race can produce such types. 
VARIETY OF OPINION 
I was impressed also With the 
tremendous divergence of opin- 
ion within CORE. More than that 
there is difference as to how 
CORE itself should go, as to 
evaluations of the leadership, 
etc., etc. It is undoubtedly a 
very good thing. 

Something new was perhaps 


In New York 


Job Discrimination Protest 


CHICAGO, July 6 — Al- 
most 2,000 voting delegates 
and 2,000 more observers 
attended the week-long 
NAACP Convention held 
here from June 30 to July 6. 

Singing and cheering, 45,000 
marchers walked in the Free- 
dom Parade on July 4. Through 
the streets of Chicago to South 
Park in the heavily Negro 
populated South Side, the 
marchers were greeted with 
applause from the onlookers, 
both white and black. 


Rocks City, State Officials 


NEW YORK, N.Y. — A 
picket-line of 40-odd New 
Yorkers, Negro and white, 
in front of a hospital con- 
struction site, appears to 
have shaken up the city and 
the whole state. 

After officials had stalled in 
negotiations over reported dis- 
crimination at the construction 
of a new Harlem Hospital at 
Lenox Ave. and 139th St., local 
civil rights groups decided to 
throw a picket-line around the 
site. 

PICKET AND SIT-IN 

We arrived at the job early 
Wednesday morning, carrying 
signs protesting discrimination 
against Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans. About 40-50 pickets rep- 
resenting local CORE, NAACP, 
and Workers’ Defense League 
marched around, while a few 
staged a sit-in in the entrance to 
block the arrival of workers and 
cement trucks. People from the 
neighborhood, which is predomi- 
nantly Negro, shouted encourage- 
ment at us as they passed on 
their way to work, and some 
actually joined our protest. 

When the construction work- 
ers arrived at the job, they at 
first hesitated and then re- 
fused to cross our line. For 
several hours the excavation 
was an empty lot. Finally, 
after pressure from the boss, 
work was resumed although 
several workers remained off 
the job. 

We resumed our protest the 
next morning, and although the 


workers crossed our line, work 
stopped abruptly an hour earlier 
than quitting time. It has not 
yet resumed. 

RESULTS ON CITY, 

STATE LEVEL 
The immediate result of our 
demonstration was a strong 
statement from Mayor Wagner 
(who was in Honolulu at the 
time) and an order from the 
acting Mayor to cease work until 
the discrimination was ended. 
Since then we have had a state- 
ment from the Building Trades 
Union saying that they will op- 
pose discrimination, and a big 
speech by Gov. Rockefeller re- 
vising all state-supported con- 
struction in N.Y. State to get 
more jobs and end discrimina- 
tory hiring practices. 


How much action will result 
from all of these beautiful words 
from the leaders of both Demo- 
cratic and Republican parties re- 
mains to be seen. But one thing 
is clear: they are all running 
scared. 


The fact that a small dem- 
onstration like ours could pro- 
duce a city, state and nation- 
wide reaction, shows that times 
have changed. It is obvious 
that the massive Alabama dem- 
onstrations the weeks before 
gave strength to oar small 
voice. This, and the threat of 
a March on Washington has 
really shaken up the officials 
who only yesterday were con- 
tent to let discrimination — 
both North and South — go on 
indefinitely. — Student, N.Y.C. 
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DALEY BOOED 
OFF PLATFORM 

An audience of some 5,000 
people attended the rally im- 
mediately following the march 
to hear Reverend Shuttlesworth 
and Mrs. Medgar Evers speak. 
During the rally the youth of 
Chicago showed their anger at 
Mayor Daley for his ridiculous- 
ly false statements at the first 
session of the convention that, 
“There are no ghettos in Chi- 
cago,” by booing him off the 
stand. 

Some 200 youth carried signs 
both during the parade and 
later during the anti-Daley 
demonstration which said: 
“What Right Does Mayor Daley 
Have to Be in a Freedom 
Parade?”; “What the Hell Is 
Mayor Daley Doing Here?”; 
“There Is Jim Crow in the Bus 
Company;” and, “Mississippi is 
Hell, But Chicago Ain’t Heav- 
en!” 

Reverend Jackson, the Negro 
minister who publicly called for 
a halt to Civil Rights demon- 
strations until the legislature 
acts on President Kennedy’s 
program, was introduced and 
got the same treatment. The 
boos that met him were so 
overwhelming that he was not 
even allowed to say one word. 
In contrast to this was the 
standing ovations given to Rev- 
erend Shuttlesworth and Mrs. 
Medgar Evers. 

YOUTH WIN 
MORE AUTONOMY 

Earlier in the convention the 
NAACP youth had also shown 
their determination to take a 
more active part in the Civil 
Rights demonstrations by fight- 
ing for and winning the right 
to more autonomy from the 
adult chapters. They won the 
right to initiate their own 
picket lines and other non- 
violent direct action programs, 
and promised it was a right 
they would use to the fullest. 

Although parts of the speech 
by James Meredith to the 
NAACP Youth Council has 
been much quoted out of con- 
text in the press, the great 
impression which the Japa- 
nese Zengakuren Youth dem- 
onstrations made on him 
when he was in Japan, to 
which he referred very favor- 
ably in his speech, was not 
reported. 
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TWO WORLDS 

(Continued from Page 5) 
again and managed suddenly to uncover “the plot of the doctors- 
poisoners” who had indeed poisoned Zhdanov, thus laying the 
blame for a death he had engineered right at the doorstep of 
Beria’s Ministry. While the ‘lack of vigilance’ campaign was raging 
in the country, Beria plotted his revenge, or, if you wish, his 
defense. For if there is anyone who knew Stalin it was his glorifier- 
biographer-historiographer, Beria. 

“Six months before the death of Stalin, the power struggle 
reached a climax . . . One has to take but one glance at how 
quickly his whole program was scuttled: (1) The Korean War was 
stopped. (2) What the 19th Congress, the last which Stalin 
directed and the first to meet since 1939, had established in 
trying to widen somewhat the base of the bureaucracy has been 
shelved. The Praesidium once again consists not of 50 or 25, 
but “a less unwieldly one” of 10. (3) And they ran, like rats from 
a sinking ship, from the grandiose fundamental ‘work of genius’, 
Stalin’s ‘Economic Problems of Socialism of the U.S.S.R.’ . . 

“If Stalin’s Last Testament is pathetic, how much lower the 
sights of Malenkov. In his first major speech he used for morale 
building everything from ‘elegant shoes’ to hydrogen bombs! But 
there is nothing really decided in this power struggle as can be 
seen by the fact that no one has yet come out as the leader but 
each man must hide behind the ‘collective’ Central Committee 
which is about as unified as thieves who fall out. 

RUSSIAN WORKERS NO LONGER ISOLATED 

“There is no getting away from it, the Russian masses are 
hot only ill-fed, ill-clad and ill-housed. They are rebellious. 

“We are at the beginning of the end of Russian totalitarianism. 
That does not mean the state-capitalist bureaucracy will let go of 
its iron grip. Quite the contrary . . . What it does mean is that 
from the center of Russian production, from the periphery of the 
satellite countries oppressed by Russia, and from the inside of 
the Communist parties, all contradictions are moving to a head 
and the open struggle will be a merciless fight to the end. 

“The biggest problem of Russia remains the low labor 
productivity. Totalitarian state-capitalism has invented no substi- 
tute for that. The Russian workers aren’t producing enough, 
and the Russian peasants are keeping back a lot of what they 
are producing. And all the pie in the sky, hydrogen bombs 
included, will not thrust them back into their isolation now that 
the East German workers have revolted against these rulers 
and overnight filled the air with the stuff that makes dreams 
a reality.” 

Full Integration Is - 
Demand in Los Angeles 
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As Others See Us 


Review of Italian Edition 
of 'Marxism and Freedom' 


LOS ANGELES, June 24 — 
The United Civil Rights Com- 
mittee, a new group represent- 
ing a number of civil rights 
organizations, founded after the 
Negro citizens turned out 50,000 
strong to hear Rev. Martin Lu- 
ther King on May 26, presented 
at a joint meeting with “com- 
munity leaders” on June 6th a 
list of demands that have long 
been overdue. 

1. Enactment of strong, com- 
prehensive fair housing laws. 

2. The re-drawing of school 
district lines before the open- 
ing of the September term to 
effect integration of these 
schools. 

3. A report by January 1964, 
on establishment of a pro- 
cedure for presentation of citi- 
zens’ grievances against law 
enforcement agencies to inde- 
pendent citizens’ review boards. 

4. Legislation and contractual 
agreements to strengthen fair 
employment practices and 
prompt action to push non- 
discrimination in industry and 
labor unions. 

The list of demands was pre- 
sented with a deadline of ten 
working days hence. For more 
than ten days the Negro com- 
munity has waited to see if 
the promises of the white of- 
ficials and politicians would be 
more than mere promises. 

Nothing has been done — but 
what has been accomplished by 
the Negro people themselves. 

This new group which had 
been formed on a call from 
the NAACP included also the 
Congress On . Racial Equality 
(CORE) who did not stop their 
demonstrations during the ten 
day period. The California 
State Legislature finally passed 
a fair housing law. CORE had 
been staging a sit-in at the 
State Capitol for 30 days, and 
picketing housing develop- 
ments. (For more on this see 
Youth, page 6.) 


Since the ten day deadline 
has come and gone a call for 
direct action demonstrations 
went out but NAACP President 
Chris Taylor would not say, 
when questioned by reporters 
on Friday, June 21, where the 
first demonstration would take 
place. 

One civil rights fighter at 
the meeting felt he did this 
“with the purpose of not mak- 
ing this demonstration a real 
show of strength.” 

None the less the demonstra- 
tion that took place Monday, 
June 24th, at the Board of 
Education turned out 1,000 
people. The press covered it 
completely and everyone from 
the Mayor down said how nice 
and quiet and in good taste it 
was. It is interesting to note 
that the T.V. coverage of the 
200,000 marchers in Detroit 
just the day before was prac- 
tically nil. In Los Angeles the 
city fathers feel that 1,000 
marching is plenty, 200,000 is 
a little too much. 

As for the labor movement 
out here the AFL-CIO Los An- 
geles County Labor Federation 
came out with a 6 point pro- 
gram to end discrimination in 
the unions, in employment, 
training, and up-grading and to 
“consult” with the civil rights 
groups. 

It is worth noting that while 
the top bureaucrats are smart 
enough to present a “program” 
the lesser ones show their true 
face. Business manager Clyde 
Ringwood of Sheet Metal Work- 
ers Local 108 said there is no 
discrimination in his union for 
there is somewhere between 
“30 to 300 Negro members” out 
of 22,000 union members. Ob- 
viously Mr. Ringwood does not 
know much about figures. 

No matter what laws are 
passed, what programs are set, 
the masses of Negro people 
mean to have their freedom. 


While Attack 
Resisted By 
Picnickers 

DETROIT, Mich.— It 
started out to be a very nice 
day — that tragic Saturday 
that I will never forget. We 
were going on a church pic- 
nic. We all gathered at the 
church with excitement . 
There were people of all 
ages, from five to 50. We 
had decided to go to Eliza- 
beth Park, but when we got 
there it was closed, and 
after much discussion we 
went to Plymouth Park 
instead. 

When we entered the Park 
we felt very uneasy, because 
of the hateful looks we were 
getting from the whites. We 
rode around and found a nice 
place to stop. After we all 
got out of the cars and off the 
truck, and somewhat settled; 
we saw little groups of whites 
gathering. Suddenly, from out 
of nowhere, cars of whites 
started racing by and throwing 
sulfur bombs and fire crackers 
at us. 

BACKED AGAINST A FENCE 

The little children were cry- 
ing, women were screaming, 
and everyone was trying to get 
the kids out of the way. In the 
mass of smoke, with everyone 
coughing and all eyes burning, 
we started moving backward 
until we came to a wire fence. 
It was too long to go around 
and too high to climb, and by 
this time it seemed as if every 
white in the park was there 
throwing at us, or standing by 
to watch the show. 

1 must say that the black 
man has showed he will not 
stand for any more intimida- 
tion in any form from the 
white man. We had nothing 
to fight back with, but every- 
one who could picked up a 
rock, a brick, a stick — any- 
thing he could find — and 
started throwing bade. It is 
pretty hard to hit a person 
in a fast-moving car, but there 
were plenty of windows that 
must have been broken out! 

In the midst of the confusion, 
two people managed to break 
away and call the police. First 
they called the Detroit police, 
who said they couldn’t do any- 
thing about it. Then they called 
the state troopers, who sent out 
one car with two cops. When 
they finally arrived, the whites 
began to throw their “cocktails” 
at them, too. 

COPS GET HELP- 
AFTER BEING HIT 

I was glad they did get some 
of it, because before they got 
hit themselves, they kept say- 
ing that they couldn’t do any- 
thing without help — but as soon 
as they got hit with the first 
sulphur bomb, they got on their 
phone and called for help as if 
World War III had started. It 
took the first car half an hour 
to reach us, but it took only 
two minutes for more cops to 
answer the cops call. 

When the rest of the police 
did arrive they made no ar- 
rests at all. 
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(EDITOR’S NOTE: Excerpts 
of a review by Rado of the 
Italian edition of Marxism and 
Freedom by Raya Dunayev- 
skaya, appearing in Bandiera 
Ross a, Milan, Italy.) 

We do not know if a book 
like Raya Dunayevskaya’s 
“Marxism and Freedom” (pub- 
lished by Nuova Italia) will be 
able to raise sufficient interest 
in Italy today and stimulate any 
real debate. Undoubtedly it is 
a book full of imperfections; un- 
doubtedly in a supersophisti- 
cated cultural milieu like ours 
some naiveties will quickly be 
obvious. But it cannot be denied 
— even disagreeing as we do 
from the confusions at which 
it arrives — that this is an ori- 
ginal work, lively, rich in con- 
viction and purpose, whose 
seriousness cannot be ignored. 

In his preface, Gaetano Arfe 
wrote something very true in 
this respect: after having 
pointed out how Marxist thought 
in Italy since the War has re- 
mained essentially “deformed 
and mutilated,” in spite of ex- 
ceptionally favorable objective 
conditions, he states that “Marx- 
ist culture in Italy today is too 
cut off from the real movement 
of the mass to be interested in 
problems which go beyond the 
political conflicts of the moment 
. . . and Italian Left-wing culture 
is too provincial to feel in its 
dramatic weight the lack on the 
international level of a socialist 
initiative.” 

* V * 

DUNAYEVSKAYA has tried 
to outline her own inter- 
pretation of Marxism, start- 
ing from the French Revolution 
and going up to our times. Such 
an interpretation involves a 
whole series of philosophical, 
political and historical questions, 
among which the author succeeds 
in not getting lost and among 
which she manages to bring her 
arguments to a logical conclu- 
sion. 

It is an interpretation of 
Marxism in a humanistic sense, 
in truth, rather than in a liber- 
tarian one, contrary to what 
Arfe suggests in his introduc- 
tion. And this basic libertarian 
need, which is the desire for 
total freedom, seems to be 
deeply fused with the basis of 
Marxism itself to such a point 
that without it there is no more 
true Marxism, but only Stalinist 
dogmatism or eclectic and con- 
fused revisionism of the Social 
democratic stamp. 

Naturally, the problem of the 
relation between Hegelianism 
and Marxism is posed here, and 
on this point Dunayevskaya 
writes some of her most brilliant 
and incisive pages . . . Undou- 
btedly the early Lukacs, author 
of “History and Class Con- 
sciousness,” was the one who 
went the furthest on this road 
and who wrote with the great- 
est profundity. But the merit of 
Dunayevskaya is to have found 


exactly on this basis the con- 
tinuity between Lenin and 
Marx, underlining the impor- 
tance of Lenin’s work from the 
little-known “Philosophical Note- 
books.” 

* ♦ * 

THE JUST criticism that the 
author directs toward the unila- 
teral canonization that even 
today is made of the “Mate- 
rialism and Empirio-Criticism” 
as if that book represented the 
total and genuine sum of Lenin’s 
philosophical thought, which in 
fact underwent a profound 
evolution. And here Dunayevs- 
kaya justly opposed any inter- 
pretation which wishes to see 
in the theoritical and practical 
works of Lenin the premise of 
Stalinism: a totally false inter- 
pretation, but one on which con- 
servative historians, successful 
journalists, right Social-Demo- 
crats, and Ultra-Lefts of all 
shades including anarchists, are 
in singular agreement . . . But 
it is not by chance that while 
we have pointed out the many 
levels and the vastness of the 
problems which are to be found 
discussed in Dunayevskaya’s 
book, we also spoke of naivety 
and confusion. In the last 
analysis, the author proposes to 
write a work in which the his- 
torical and philosophical devel- 
opment would make a whole, 
as in the “Phenomenology” of 
Hegel or the “Capital” of Marx. 
[A difficult task, which requires 
I a strength of analysis and a 
depth of knowledge which are 
rarely found. But while in the 
first four parts of the book, in 
a closely argued development, 
Dunayevskaya succeeds in main- 
taining her thesis on a scienti- 
fic and convincing level, it is 
not by chance that the last 
part falls into almost total con- 
fusion ... 

* * * 

WHERE in the first parts 
Dunayevskaya limits herself to 
interpreting, however brilliantly, 
Marx, Lenin, etc., later she must 
proceed alone. And while in 
the first part she can lean, so 
to speak, on the authors she is 
analysing, later she must orient 
herself alone and she does not 
succeed too well. Her demon- 
stration that the Soviet economy 
follows the lines of state-capi- 
talism is superficial and im- 
pressionistic . . . The concrete 
problems of the bureaucracy of 
the workers state of Stalinism, 
of anti-Stalinist struggle appear 
in a false light: in the East, she 
sees only totalitarianism and 
state-capitalism, and the only 
thing which comes to oppose 
this is a miraculous working- 
class spontaneity. 

Here the unity of theory and 
practice in which Dunayevskaya 
had seen the essence of Marxism 
gives way to a cult of “spon- 
taneity” of an anarcho-syndi- 
calist style . . . The theoretical 
weaknesses of the last part of 
Dunayevskaya’s book are an ele- 
ment of its political fragility . . . 
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One-Quarter Million March 


(Continued from Page 1) 
with the massive Birmingham 
demonstrations in the begin- 
ning of May. 

The white barbarism of 
hounds and hoses, culminat- 
ing in Medgar Evers’ foul 
murder in Mississippi, was 
too much even for the Ken- 
nedy administration to white- 
wash with all its glib talkers 
and phrasemakers. 

SO, AFRICA— SO. U.S.A. 

In mid-May, when news of 
Birmingham atrocities domi- 
nated the world’s headlines, 
Kennedy sent greetings, in the 
name of democracy, to the con- 
ference of African nations 
meeting at Addis Ababa. Ugan- 
da’s Prime Minister Apolo Mil- 
ton Obote, chairing the opening 
session, scorned the hypocritical 
gesture: It ill behooves you, 
he said, to speak in the name 
of democracy when our kin and 
kith are being hounded in your 
country. 

Despite Emperor Haile Selas- 
sie’s orders to keep “extraneous 
matters” out of the conference, 
the official Ethiopian Herald 
nevertheless wrote in its col- 
umns: “The United States is 
campaigning on a free world 
slogan and is condemning the 
racist Government of South 
Africa while practicing its own 
version of apartheid. What hap- 
pened in Birmingham last week 
shows the United States in its 
true light. To be black is still 
a crime . . . The United States’ 
version of ‘civilized apartheid’ 
must be fought.” 

THE TWO-WAY ROAD 

The events since May bring 
into sharper focus the ever- 
expanding two-way road be- 
tween the African Revolutions 
and the American. But it would 
be an act of the greatest self- 
deception to think this is only 
because black and black are 
allied. The truth is that the 
million extra votes the Com- 
munists jUst gained in Italy is 
sharper evidence of NATOs 
collapse than is de Gaulle’s 
obstreperous self-seeking glory 
road. 

It is the hollowness of 
American democracy, and not 
any Communist victory, that 
has brought about this new 
wave of revulsion against 
United States “leadership.” 

By now, no one knows this 
better than Kennedy, who has 
found himself compelled to eat 
his words about no further civil 
rights legislation being neces- 
sary. The magnitude of the 
Negro revolt has compelled the 
President, this late in the ses- 
sion, to sponsor a civil rights 
bill in Congress and at the very 
same time to undertake a high 
pressure tour of Western 
Europe. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

The self-developing mass move- 
ment is not being deceived by 
its supposed victories. The ranks 
know that the road ahead is dif- 
ficult. They know that tokenism, 
far from being overcome, is only 
taking on more subtle forms in 
an attempt to lure them to relax 
their vigil so that more naked 
repression may be reimposed. 

That is why the demonstra- 
tions sweeping the country 
have refused to separate their 
demands for school desegre- 
gation from unrestricted hous- 
ing; equal access to public ac- 
comodations from the suppres- 
sion of police brutality; voter 
registration from equal job 
opportunity and the abolition 
of unemployment. Nothing less 
than a total change, a complete 
reconstruction of society is de- 
manded. 


That is why the spreading 
demonstrations brought new 
names into the news at the same 
time as old ones reappeared. 
That is why the so-called truce 
in Birmingham was followed by 
a new outburst in Gadsden. That 
is why the swearing in of the 
first Negro policeman in Jack- 
son, a few weeks after Evers’ 
murder, was followed by a mass 
meeting which declared, “We 
are n»t going to settle for just 
policemen.” 

That is why Greensboro, N.C., 
where the student Sit-Ins started 
three years ago, came back to 
demonstrate in full at the same 
time as Indianapolis felt its first 
impact of the struggle. That is 
why Spartanburg, S.C., where 
student demonstrators were 
gassed two years ago, again felt 
the strength of a broader demon- 
stration at the same time as the 
struggle reached Minneapolis for 
the first time. 

In the month of June alone, 
the demonstrations appeared 
and reappeared spreading from 
Alabama to California, from Mis- 
sissippi to Minnesota, from Ten- 
nessee to Illinois, from Kentucky 
to Massachusetts, from Maryland 
to Michigan, from North and 
South Carolina to Oklahoma, 
Texas and Indiana, from Georgia 
to New York. Above all, the 
movement spread from Birming- 
ham to Boston, Los Angeles, 
New York City, Chicago, and, 
at flood-tide, to Detroit. 

Whether in an industrial 
metropolis like Detroit where 
outward calm prevails, or in a 
fishing village like Cambridge, 
in Eastern Maryland, where 
the National Guard imposed 
martial law on June 14 and 
again on July 12, the Freedom 
Movement shows its deter- 
mination not to be diverted or 
deceived by force or guile. 

In “moderate” North Carolina, 
for example, some 2,000 Negroes 
were jailed, during the month of 
June, in the course of contin- 
uous demonstrations throughout 
the state. Finally compelled to 
grant some concessions, Gov. 
Terry Sanford said, as though 
he had just seen the light at the 
end of June, “The demonstra- 
tions have shown . . . how 
anxious you are to remove right 
now the indignities and injus- 
tices which have been visited 
upon your parents and their par- 
ents.” Then he showed the tail 
that bears the sting: “The mass 
demonstrations,” he continued, 
“awoke and jolted many people. 
This method has reached the 
point of diminishing returns . . . 
destroying goodwill, creating re- 
sentment, losing friends and not 
influencing people.” 

Gov. Sanford got his answer 
from John Brooks of the NAACP: 
“I think that the best thing we 
can do now is to go home and 
plan bigger and better demon- 
strations.” President Kennedy 
got the same answer to the same 
request. The movement speaks 
with many tongues but with one 
purpose — Freedom, Here and 
Now. 

What Kennedy hasn’t 
learned is that the scope and 
breadth of the Freedom move- 
ment is already so far beyond 
him that it will neither stop 
marching nor allow him to dic- 
tate when or where it will 
sweep next. 

It certainly will march on fili- 
bustering Congress. It most cer- 
tainly will continue to march, 
North, East, South and West, 
after Congress passes whatever 
watered down bill it will finally 
pass. The movement most cer- 
tainly will not be channelized by 
anyone from getting freedom 
here and now — and meaning by 
that not a few mended fences 
but a fundamental reorganiza- 
tion in all human relations. 


Our Life and Times 


UAW LOCAL 600 
ELECTIONS 

The recent elections — 
two were necessary to get 
“a winner” — in Local 600, 
which brought forth a new 
anti - Reuther, anti - Stellato 
force, has focused attention 
on more than rigged elec- 
tions. It has also shown that 
the rank and file who are 
anxious to fight against the 
labor bureaucracy and for 
better working conditions 
must also face the Negro 
problem. 

One of the ways the bu- 
reaucracy prolongs its life 
in office is to allow workers 
who are retired and who 
have no immediate interest 
in job conditions in the 
shop to vote in all local 
elections. Despite this, in 
the first vote, Harry Becker 
succeeded in outvoting Carl 
Stellato 11,657 to 11,471, 
while a third candidate re- 
ceived only 383 votes. There- 
upon Reuther’s man, Stel- 
lato, gathered together more 
than 1,500 retired workers 
by car, ambulance, and even 
stretcher to win the elec- 
tion, 12,860 to 12,225. Not 
an overwhelming victory, 
but the bureaucracy squeezed 
through. 

How did this happen when 
Harry Becker definitely was 
the more popular candidate 
with the rank and file and 
also, at first, with the Negro 
union members. Involved in 
the election were charges 
that Stellato discriminated 
against Negro union mem- 
bers. The city where the 
plant is located, Dearborn, 
Mich., does not permit 
Negroes to live within its 
borders. Stellato and Reu- 
ther have never taken any 
action, educational or other- 
wise, to correct this flagrant 
violation of civil rights. A 
leaflet issued during the 
campaign calling for racial 
integration in Dearborn, Li- 
vonia, Redford and Allen 
Park was disclaimed by both 
candidates, costing Becker 
the election. 

Reuther, when he ap- 
peared at the 250,000 man 
demonstration for Negro 
m Freedom on June 23, could 
• not muster more than a 
“ handful of white followers. 
The job equality which the 
Negro workers want is not 
furnished to them by Reu- 
ther and the U.A.W. The 
“Lily White” departments 
which Reuther and the auto 
companies maintain have 
got to go NOW. It will not 
be done by Reuther or offi- 
cials elected by his rigged 
elections. 

Had Becker been more 
courageous in his stand on 
Negroes instead of being 
merely “better” than Stel- 
lato he might have been of 
value to a genuine rank and 
file movement of white and 
Negro. As it is, the rank 
and file will not only need 
to trust only themselves, but 
will themselves have to ex- 
tend a fraternal hand to the 
Negro workers on conditions 
both in the shop and out- 
side. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

One person out of every 
236 persons is in jail in 
South Africa under white 
administration. No less than 
67,636 Africans await trial 
on various charges. There 


By PETER MALLORY 

are some people whom even 
their lawyers are unable to 
contact. 

• 5,293 persons have been 
arrested in the past year for 
alleged security crimes. 

• 3,246 persons were ar- 
rested as suspected mem- 
bers of the reputed African 
underground terrorist or- 
ganization POQO. 

• 2,047 were arrested on 
charges of allegedly at- 
tempting to further the aims 
and aspirations of “unlaw- 
ful organizations” such as 
the African National Con- 
gress and the Pan African 
Congress, once the two main 
African/ nationalist political 
parties in South Africa. 

• 126 persons have been 
convicted of sabotage since 
the Sabotage Bill became 
law in May, 1962; 511 are 
aaiting trial. 

• 88 men and women are 
being detained for 90 days, 
beyond the reach of the 
courts or their lawyers un- 
der the terms of the “No 
Trial Bill” that became law 
last month. 

• 142 persons, including 
Albert J. Luthuli, winner of 
the Nobel Peace Prize; are 
“banned” from public print 
or recognition. 

• 24 men and women are 
under “house arrest,” con- 
fined to their homes for 
from 12 to 24 hours a day 
in a sentence that amounts 
to “civil death.” 

It is also signficant that 
it is in this police state that 
General Motors has j just 
bought 395 acres of land for 
“such further expansion as 
the company may find neces- 
sary. It is the biggest land 
deal in the history of Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, and 
the site is-- four times as big 
as the existing 90-acre Gen- 
eral Motors factory area in 
that car-industry center, The 
purchase sparked off specu- 
lation that GM may be con- 
templating making its own 
car engines there, and comes 
at a time when more cars 
were sold in one month than 
at any time in the country’s 
history. . 

Despite these well-known 
facts, the U.N., guided by 
Anglo-American imperialism, 
has done nothing but talk. 
The Kennedy Administra- 
tion, which is fast enough 
in calling attention to the 
evils behind the Iron Cur- 
tain, is blinded by the bril- 
liant diamond curtain. This 
week however they will all 
be put on the spot because 
the African Bloc at the 
I.L.O. congress succeeded in 
upsetting all the previous 
calculations and passing a 
resolution which demands 
that the UN expel apartheid 
South Africa. It will be in- 
teresting to watch how the 
Kennedy Administration 
faces this challenge to its 
use of “the due process of 
law” and “anti-Commumism” 
to keep fascist South Africa 
in the U.N. 


SUKARNO 

In case it missed the at- 
tention of our readers dur- 
ing recent headline grabbing 
events, Sukarno of Indonesia 
is joining with Macapagal 
of the Philippines and Ab- 
dul Rahman of the Federa- 
tion of Malaysia to form a 
new alliance to be known 
as Maphilindo. 

This adds still one more 


s 


surprising chapter to the 
checkered career of Su- 
karno, the bourgeois oppor- 
tunist head of the Indone- 
sian Republic who is glib 
with words about “social- 
ism” but who had actually 
collaborated with everyone 
from the Japanese invaders 
to the American oil inter- 
ests and the ruling Dutch 
imperialists. Sukarno head- 
ed one of the factions of 
the broad nationalist move- 
ment that aimed at inde- 
pendence from Dutch im- 
perialism during World War 
II. As the war ended and 
the resistance against Dutch 
imperialism’s attempt to re- 
turn grew to civil war pro- ^ 
portions, Sukarno stood for £ 
collaboration first with the 
Dutch, then the American 
oil interests and the U.N. 
compromise of limited inde- 
pendence, and finally with 
that of the Indonesian Com- 
munists. 

First this helped him mur- 
der Tan Malaka, the head 
of the mass Trotskyist move- 
ment there, and then to get 
a red coat of paint from 
both Khrushchev and Mao 
at the Bandung Conference. 
Since then, as the Sino- 
Soviet conflict widened, and 
as the Indonesian Commu- 
nist Party seemed in its 
majority to side with Mao, 
Sukarno invited Chou En 
Lai for an official visit and 
concluded some sort of 
agreement that was never 
revealed. This was no 
sooner done than he sud- 
denly announced that he 
was joining the most right- 
ist anti-Red Chinese federa- 
tion yet attempted in South 
East Asia. 

While embracing “social- 
ism” in the abstract, Su- 
karno recently made a deal 
with American and British 
oil companies, a 20 year 
contract which permits them 
to continue the exploitation 
of the oil fields if they turn 
them over to the Indonesian 
government at the end of 
that period. This deal per- 
mits him to collect from the 
oil companies while still 
getting American foreign 
aid which would be denied 
if he seized the fields. 

The alleged freedom of 
the Indonesian people is 
spurious. Of the national 
budget, 75% is spent on the 
military and all opposition 
to the Sukarno regime is 
crushed. The Communist 
party flourishes, primarily 
because they support Su- 
karno. The majority of the 
Chinese in Indonesia are 
middle class businessmen 
who are subject to frequent 
attacks by the poor of the 
country as the visible signs 
of their exploitation. The 
Chinese shopkeeper and the 
national bourgeoisie of the 
country have merely taken 
over the role played by the 
departed Dutch, who drew 
millions in revenue out of 
the islands for years. The 
people are no closer to rul- 
ing themselves than they 
were under colonial domi- 
nation. 

Yet the very fact that 
they know that a sham in- 
dependence has brought 
them no fundamental change 
in conditions of labor has 
stiffened their opposition to 
Sukarno himself. This no 
doubt is a fundamental rea- 
son for Sukarno now joining 
the Anglo-American inspired 
Malaysian Federation. 
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March on Washington 

The March on Washington on Aug. 28 was the biggest 
demonstration this country’s “lawmakers” ever saw. No less than 
150 Congressmen made sure they were right there to be counted. 
They were there to count, too. What they were counting was 
how many votes they would win or lose in their home state, 
depending on what they did or said that day and in the days 
to come. These congressmen show what real hypocrites they are 
when they pretend that the March would really have “no in- 
fluence” on them. 

The March was also the first huge one that had a big per- 
centage of whites. It gave notice to the Administration that they 
are dealing not only with Negroes who want their freedom, but 
with whites who feel that none can be free until ALL are free. 

There was a big difference between the enthusiasm and 
spontaneity of the Southern marchers — many of whom came 
directly from jail cells to participate — and the delegations sent 
from the North. Some of the Southern youth, in fact, never 
stopped picketing while they were in the Capital. (See Eugene 
Walker’s column, page 6, for more on this story). By contrast, 
many of the workers participating from the North felt regimented 
by too much “central organization” and by too much discipline 
from the labor bureaucracy which controlled their delegations. 
One Detroit production worker who marched as a UAW delegate 
and has been a strong civil rights fighter all his life, gave these 

views of the mammoth Aug. 28 March, as HE saw it: 

* * * 

This was the second historic Freedom March that I was a 
part-of this year. The first was here in Detroit on Jumfe 23, where 
they at first reported that 250,000 participated in the march 
with many thousands more packed on the side streets. Later the 
Police Department reported only 125,000. In Washington the 
number reported varied from 200,000 to 250,000. 

The big difference in these two mass marches was not in 
the numbers reported, however, but that the Detroit march 
seemed to me to be predominantly workers and common people, 
with no age limits. There were whole families, from small chil- 
dren to senior citizens. In Detroit it also seemed to be a more 
predominantly Negro march, but the feeling and morale was so 
high in Detroit that day that you felt as though you could almost 
touch your freedom. You felt as though nothing was going to 
stop this powerful force from achieving what it wanted. There 
were placards of all descriptions. Negroes here are still talking 
about it. 

UNIONS DISCIPLINE THEIR DELEGATIONS 

In Washington, it seemed more organized by central com- 
mittees and you felt more as though you were disciplined. The 
delegates from the local unions were told to follow orders. They 
were hurried the minute they arrived to a field where they 
were given their placards. There were thousands of these placards 
piled up and someone told me that the UAW had worked all 
week getting them ready. Every one of them carried the same 
words, and they were very general. I had hoped some would 
attack the reactionary positions of some of the Southern Sena- 
tors or Congressmen. 

The UAW delegation was predominantly white and I just 
didn’t feel there was much enthusiasm there. Someone said that 
when the question was raised with Emil Mazey later, he claimed 
that the UAW had tried to get 80% of the delegates to be white 
unionists, because the UAW had been so severely criticized about 
the absence of white workers in the Detroit March. Mazey said 
that civil rights is the problem of whites as well as Negroes — 
but somehow when the white politicians and union bureaucrats 
say this they seem to ignore, at the same time, the independent 
struggle of the Negroes which has a validity of its own. It seems 
to me that the white leaders, with the help of some Negro leaders, 
are hoping to submerge the Negro activity in a pure and simple 
class question along trade union lines. 

I recognize fully that we need the support of the white 
workers, but there is a big difference between supporting the 
struggle and getting into it for the sole purpose of taking 
over its leadership and controlling it. I would like to see 
Reuther and A. Phillip Randolph, for example, go into the 

Continued on Page 2 


Mao and De Gaulle Challenge K & K 


The Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
and the Slno-Soviet Conflict 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman, National Editorial Board 
The cynicism and tragic irony surrrounding the nuclear test ban treaty of the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain jut out all too visibly from the various^ 
statements aimed at getting approval from the U. S. Senate. Any one listening to 
Defense Secretary McNamara’s stress on U. S. nuclear “superiority” over Russia, 
and/or Secretary of State Rusk’s assurances that even Adenauer’s Germany need 
have no fear of any challenge to its militarization, and/or Undersecretary of State 
Harriman’s emphasis on United States “world leadership” (that is to say, limitless 
military aid to prop up falling governments all over the globe), would think that 
these “New Frontiersmen” were asking approval for a state of war preparedness 
instead of a treaty whose “principal aim” is supposed to be “the speediest possible 
achievement of an agreement on general and complete disarmament. . . .” 

In order to get bi-partisan 
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The Freedom Now Movement 

The first edition of American Civilization on Trial came 
off the press on May 6, the same time that the events of the 
Birmingham Movement electrified the world. The second 
edition came off the press on Aug. 28 — the date of the 
March on Washington. In the intervening three months, the 
national Freedom, NOW Movement was put to the test. The 
dangers revealed demanded that a new preface be added to 
the second edition of American Civilization on Trial. The 
new preface is reprinted in full below, not in place of our 
editorial, but as our editorial. 


This second edition of “American Civilization on Trial” goes 
to press three months to the day after the first edition was put 
on sale. The popular demand for our pamphlet is due to the 
fact that we alone have written of past history and of history 
in the making as one continuous development of the vanguard 
role of the Negro. This heightened interest in analysis is due 
also to the fact that in the short time between the Birmingham 
events in May and the March on Washington in August the 
massiveness of the resistance, the many sidedness of the demands 
for the Freedom NOW movement, the tremendous surge, courage 
and reason of this movement as against the barbarism of the Bull 
Connors with their hounds, hoses and murders have totally 
changed the objective situation in the United States. 

Thus, the movement compelled the Kennedy Administration 
to admit a “rising tide of discontent” and execute an about-face 
with the introduction of a civil rights bill. In contrast to his 
original opposition to any March on Washington, on the alleged 
ground that Congress could not be forced, Kennedy came to 
support the March. Unfortunately it’s the kind of support a rope 
gives a hanging man. Therein lies the danger to the Freedom 
NOW movement. 

This has brought the movement to the crossroads. Though 

Continued on Page 4 


support. No. 1 Frontiersman 
eagerly gives General Eisenhow- 
er, rather than himself, credit 
for having been the one who 
“first proposed” some such 
treaty. Thousands upon thous- 
and upon thousands of words 
about the U.S. war potential are 
being poured out to get a ma- 
jority vote on a test ban treaty 
of “800 refreshingly brief words.” 
(TIME, Aug. 2) It speaks vol- 
umes for the state of corruption 
of capitalist society that this, 
precisely, is the emphasis re- 
quired to gain Senate approval 
at a time when the 1964 elec- 
tions loom ahead, and the Re- 
publican Party, already heavily 
infiltrated (if not fully taken 
over) by the Birchites, would 
rather play on the theme that 
Kennedy is “soft on Commu- 
nism.” 

The Republicans cannot, how- 
ever, oppose Kennedy’s treaty 
on such grounds because the 
people’s opposition to nuclear 
"®war would not tolerate such an 
excuse to violate this weak, lim- 
ited test ban treaty which puts 
restrictions only on the poision- 
ing of the atmosphere, but in no 
way delimits the preparations 
for war. 

OPPOSITION TO WAR 

The people’s anti-war position 
is not limited to the United 
States, Russia, and Great Britain, 
“the originators” of the treaty. 
Nor is the opposition to war ex- 
hausted by including the greater 
part of the whole world whose 
governments have lined up to co- 
sign this treaty. So total is the 
opposition to nuclear war that 
the only two countries which 
dared openly oppose the treaty 
— Mao’s China and De Gaulle’s 
France — had to claim that they 
did so “in the name of peace.” 

Mao went so far as to offer 
counter-proposals for nothing 
short of “complete, thorough, 
total and resolute prohibition 
and destruction of nuclear weap- 
ons.” That did not prevent him 
from attacking the actual treaty 
not only as “a big fraud” and 
“betrayal of the Soviet people,” 
but also as an exposure of “the 
servile features of those who 
warmly embrace imperialism. 
The exposure,” he said, “of 
these freaks and monsters in 
their true colors is an excellent 
thing for the revolutionary 
struggle of the peoples and the 
Continued on Page 8 
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Deep South and join the revolution where it could mean 
something to the Negroes concretely. 

Reuther stressed jobs as the most important factor in 
achieving Negro rights. Everyone must admit that jobs are im- 
portant, especially to those unemployed, but I have worked in 
this union for over 20 years and I know how Reuther operates. 
He is a demagogue. He supported Automation, which eliminated 
thousands of jobs. He failed to fight speed-up or overtime, and 
this eliminated thousands more. When the unemployed protested 
and demonstrated against this, he and his international repre- 
sentatives smashed the unemployed movement. 

JOBS ALONE ARE NOT CIVIL RIGHTS 

Some 20 or 30 Negroes picketed Reuther’s headquarters 
in Detroit because of discrimination in their plant several weeks 
ago and Reuther told the employees of his headquarters to walk 
through the picket line. Job discrimination continues to be a 
standard factor in practically every plant throughout the UAW. 

During World War II many Negroes had jobs. Some even 
had two jobs. This did not give them more civil rights or 
guarantee them complete freedom. 

When I learned in Washington that Reuther was one of the 
heads of the Central Committee I knew why none of our placards 
seemed effective. He began his speech by saying that he was 
supporting the Negroes because it was above partisan or political 
lines. No wonder the newscasters and newspapers could say 
with pride that neither political party lost any votes. I was 
expecting one Negro leader to say that the President promised 
something on Civil Rights that morning, because I knew that 
Randolph and some others were to have met with him, but they 
did not get any promise from him. The D.C. evening papers 
carried news that, to me, was even worse— Congress had adjourned 
for ten days. 

CENSORED SPEECH HAD MEANING 

I heard that the speech that was to be given by a young man. 
from the Student Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, John 
Lewis, was censored by two white religious leaders — and Reuther. 
They cut, I heard, the very heart out of it. That convinced me 
more than ever that many of the white leader^ are rushing into 
the movement just to cut its head off. 

A white worker in my plant is chairman of the FEPC Com- 
mittee. I was chosen to go along to D.C. with him. After all 
the arrangements were made, I said, jokingly, that we could 
save our local union some money if we shared the same room 
and bed, and that I would chain my arms to his and we would 
go meet the President to show him that this was real integration 
— to work like we were, locked together. When this white man 
heard what I had said, he believed it, and refused to go on the 
March. They sent another man — a Negro — in his place. 

I strongly support the part of John Lewis’ speech that was 
taken out. We cannot depend on any party, or on anyone, to win 
our freedom for us. We must march and take matters in our 
own hands. 

What we win for ourselves cannot easily be taken away. 
We want the support of white people. We need the support of 
white workers, but if we stop now to look for a Moses to lead 
us out of the wilderness, that same Moses or another Moses 
can lead us back into the wilderness. 

So far as I am concerned, it was these Moses that changed 
the course of the March. It started out as a March on the Capital 
in order to pressure the Administration and Congress, especially 
the filibustering Southerners, to pass the President’s Civil Rights 
hill now — especially the part that had meaning. This movement 
of the Negro cannot stop now. The forward thrust must continue. 
There is no other perspective for it, and this is the thing that 
is shaking the South and the entire Nation to its very foundations. 
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Homestead, Penna. — 
We’re supposed to have a 
contract. The only trouble 
is that no one seems to 
know what it says or how 
the provisions will apply 
to the steel workers. 

When previous contracts were 
negotiated, there were copies 
for the men as soon as the set- 
tlement was made. This contract 
was negotiated in July, and we 
still don’t have copies. 

UNION DOESN’T KNOW 

Even the union officers don’t 
know how it will apply. There 
are many men with a lot of sen- 
iority in the mill who think they 
are eligible for the 13-week va- 
cation period that’s supposed to 
go into effect the first of the 
year. But when they go to the 
union for information, they come 
back just as confused as they 
were before they went. 

For the real oldtimers there 


is generally no problem, 
they’re pretty safe in making 
plans. But there are many men 
who are borderline cases; 
they may be included or they 
may not, depending on the de- 
tails of the contract. 

I’m sure the company knows 
all of the details and is making 
plans to take care of what is 
important to them and inform- 
ing company personnel what to 
expect. 

MILITARY SECRET 

We don’t expect the company 
to give us the information that 
we need. We’re paying the 
union officials to at least take 
care of this little bit of informa- 
tion. Only it sure hasn’t come 
from them as yet. 

For all the men are told, 
you’d think they were asking 
for information about military 
secrets rather than a contract 
that has been signed. 


Arrived at railroad station in 
D. C. at twelve noon. Took 
busses to Washington Memo- 
rial. People milling all over, 
sprawling off in all directions. 
Loudspeaker asking various 
delegations to sound off. Also 
finding lost people and relay- 
ing messages. Speaker asks 
everyone to start walking down 
Constitution Avenue. We move 
down at a moderate pace, dele- 
gations and groups from all 
over with their banners. . . . 

Stop to take picture of great 
hand-clapping, singing delega- 
tion of Mississippi youth wear- 
ing the sharecropper uniform 
of overalls — the most alive 
people we’ve seen yet. At the 
Lincoln Memorial, many people 
sitting on grass picnicking. 
Can’t get anywhere near speak- 
ers, crowds of people jammed 
in, all along side of reflecting 
pool, on steps, everywhere as 
far as we can see. People look- 
ing relaxed, happy. . . . 

We press up as close as we 
can and finally can hear loud- 
speakers. Hear Joan Baez, Burt 
Lancaster with petition from 
Paris (where’s Baldwin?), Bob 
Dylan, many speakers from all 
the groups. Only thing that be- 
gins to even approach any kind 
of disorder comes when Con- 
gressmen are introduced and 
immediately people up front 
begin chanting “Pass the Bill.’’ 
From where we are it sounds 
just like a roaring noise at first, 
but gradually we make out the 
words. . . . 

John Lewis of SNCC speaks 
and says by far the most and 
best of anyone so far. He 
speaks of the necessity to com- 
plete the unfinished revolution. 
Everyone is throwing the word 
revolution around, but he is the 
only one that seems to mean 
it. Very concretely speaks of 
the weaknesses of Kennedy’s 
civil rights bill. Speaks of com- 
plete betrayal of Southern Free- 
dom Fighters by Justice Depart- 
ment who stand by and watch 
them get arrested and beaten 
for registering to vote or for 
demonstrating. He even accuses 
them of aiding in these arrests, 
this oppression. Goes on to de- 
mand much stronger legislation, 
much more firm executive help, 
much more militant actions on 
the part of Negroes themselves. 
He speaks of SNCC people in 
jail now, and I’m just waiting 
for someone to say let’s march 
down there and get them out. 

Reuther speaks and sounds 
good at first hearing. Says we 
must all renew our dedication 
but says nothing of what he 
plans to do specifically. Very 
vague. But gets a good hand. 
Wilkins speaks well, pays nice 
tribute to W. E. B. DuBois who 
had died the day before. Strong- 
er speaker than I expected. 
Mahalia Jackson sings “I’ve 
Been ’Buked and I’ve Been 
Scorned” and another, more up- 
beat tempo thing. Biggest crowd 
response so far. 

Martin Luther King, Jr. comes 
on, and gets good ovation. His 
speech sounds good just from 
the cadences even when you 
can’t hear the words. Like Ma- 
halia. His rhetoric is brilliant — 
“I have a dream.” Mentions that 
Negroes have nothing to vote 
for when they do get the vote. 
King gets much applause at the 
end, and people all begin to 
leave in spite of Randolph’s 
reading of the pledge to con- 
tinue the fight. 


The crowd here is so bi£, that 
no one could have “agitated” it 
out of control even if they had 
wanted to. Feel a mild let-down 
that nothing more spontaneous 
had happened, but great pride 
simply in being there. Everyone 
walks back down the Avenue to 
busses. We’ve only been in 
Washington five hours and now 
we’re heading back. 

Everyone tired on trip home, 
but discussing the March; .i 
Were some Marchers left with 
the feeling that everything was 
being taken care of from above 
(legislation, conferences with 


What a miserable world to 
live in each day of your life, 
when you only want to be free. 
After 100 years of working and 
slaving for the white man, the 
Negro is still not seen as a 
human being. If you do not be- 
lieve this to be true, go in some 
place where it is only White; 
see how they look at you like 
you are a crazy person. Negroes 
have so much packed up around 
their hearts, that they have to 
tell these white people just 
what they think of them. 

Every Negro in Detroit says 
that Police Commissioner George 
Edwards showed his true fcOlor 
when he made his TV report 
on the Cynthia Scott case after 
his private personal investiga- 
tion. 

Edwards is supposed to be 
a liberal, with a long past 
record in the civil rights and 
labor union struggle, but he 
did not say one thing different 
from what Prosecutor Olson 
had reported in the paper of 
what the police stated. 

And every Negro in this city 
should know by now that Olson 
is a Negro hater: any Negro 
who gets shot or killed by a 
white, the white is justified 
and should not be tried. 

WHITE LAW VS. NEGRO LAW 

When Edwards mentioned the 
two Negroes who killed two po- 
licemen some months ago, he 
said they are in jail where they 
should be. But he did not men- 
tion the white policeman who 
picked up Wimpy, a Negro, took 
him for a ride and killed him, 
put his body in the trunk and 
was taking it to the river to 
dump it when he was caught in 
Mt. Clemens. He killed Wimpy 
because he thought he was try- 
ing to get a Negro prize fighter 
away from him. He was sus- 
pended at the time and was 
connected with racketeers in 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Many statements came out in 
the papers where this policeman 


“white power structure”, etc.) 
and there was nothing for them 
personally to do? Several speak- 
ers asked for more dedication 
and courage, but is that all that 
is needed to win? 

On the train there is lots of 
small talk, joking, but some 
seriousness too. Many people 
thank us for coming, which em- 
barrasses me. One man says, 
“Save your money . . . We’U 
march to Louisiana next.” No 
singing of Freedom Songs ’till 
we get to Harper’s Ferry where 
I propose a chorus of “John 
Brown’s Body.” 


said that he was guilty. The 
Negro newspapers say now he 
is out walking the streets, and 
supposed to be on bond. Ed- 
wards probably would say that 
he is where he should be. 

‘IT CAN HAPPEN TO ME’ 

Edwards seems to say we 
should not be concerned with 
the Scott ease because she was 
a prostitute and she had a rec- 
ord of several arrests and con- 
victions. This 1 believe was 
true, and it is above or below 
my thinking how a woman can 
come to be like that. But I do 
know she was a Negro woman, 
and if it can happen to her, it 
can happen to me or any other 
Negro in Detroit, and the Police 
Department will use the same 
excuse. 

What hurt me is the report, 
and to hear Edwards say she 
was shot twice through the back 
and continued to walk as though 
nothing had touched her, and 
when she turned to face the 
policeman he shot her and then 
she fell. The other thing is 
that she was a big woman 
weighing 185 lbs. — as though 
just because a Negro woman is 
as big as a policeman, he has a 
reason to shoot her. 

They have refused to print 
or make public the Negro’s 
statement who was with her at 
the time. One Uncle Tom Negro 
who said he saw her that day 
before she was killed, they used 
his. But the Negro papers have 
the statements of a family who 
said they were looking down on 
it from their window, and of a 
Negro preacher who said he 
stopped his car when he heard 
the police cussing her before 
the policeman got out of the 
scout car. 

It is the same as any part 
of the deep South. You can have 
all the Negro witnesses you 
want to. But one white wit- 
ness’ statment is what will de- 
termine the case and the truth 
means nothing. 
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Solidarity of 
Mill Workers 
Wins Battle 

Pittsburgh, Penna. — A 
worker in the steel mill got 
hurt when an axle he was 
fitting into a gear box 
slipped out and crushed his 
finger. 

Three days later, the com- 
pany finally decided what 
they’d do. The worker was 
called into the super’s of- 
fice, given a day off, and a 
careless work slip that was 
put on his work record. 

When he came down from 
the super’s office and told the 
men in his department what 
had happened, every one of 
the 35 of them — including three 
Negroes — hit the ceiling. They 
all stopped work and trooped 
up to the super’s office together. 

“Is this going to be the 
procedure when a man gets 
hurt here — that you give him 
a day off and a slip to try 
to give him a bad work 
record?” demanded the men 
of the super. 

The stunned super didn’t 
know what to say, but quickly 
gathered his wits. 

SUPER’S THREATS FAIL 
“I won’t tolerate your being 
here,” he fumed. “Where’s your 
spokesman? I’ll talk with him, 
but not to all of you. What are 
you doing here anyway? What 
is this, are you trying to pull 
a work stoppage? If so, you’ll 
be sent home.” 

A worker shot back, “Well, 
we’re here, all of us. All 
you’ve got to do is tell us to 
go home, and we’ll be on our 
way.” 

But then the super thought 
better of the idea. “No,” he 
said, “all of you men just go 
back to work and I’ll talk with 
your spokesman.” 

WORKER WINS 
When the spokesman return- 
ed, he reported that the careless 
work slip was thrown out, but 
the man would take the day off. 
The day he was given off was 
a Saturday, to which he said, 
“That’s a real break, I really 
appreciate having the time off.” 

Since that incident, a few 
other men have been injured, 
but no action was taken against 
them. This just shows a little 
bit of what the men can do 
when they stick together. 


The Working Day 

By Angela Terrano 

The Women’s Rights Movement 


In the May issue of News & 
Letters I began a discussion of 
the Women’s Rights Movement. 
A mistaken impression was 
given in that the Federal Gov- 
ernment prints “many fine 
items” as if they do so without 
a purpose. They print “fine 
items” on the Negro struggle 
only when times are relatively 
quiet. They would not print 
that speech on anti-slavery and 
women’s rights, “The Idea 
Takes Root,” after Birmingham. 

Every freedom that individ- 
uals have gained throughout 
history has been fought for over 
long hard years of struggle. 
Nothing, nothing has ever been 
given to “the people” save some 
abstract words of “all men” be- 
ing created equal. 

Thirty years prior to the 
Civil War a few women got 
together to do something 
about the burning issue of 
the day — slavery. In their 
hearts and minds also burned 
the idea that they must be 
free to vote, to speak, to be 
free of ties to men as if they 
were mere cattle. As a result 
of being in the anti-slavery 
movement the women moved 
on to their fight for freedom. 
Two of the women were Susan 
B. Anthony, a white woman 
who became active in the move- 
ment when she was past 30 but 
spent her entire adult life fight- 
ing against slavery at first and 
then as a women’s righter, and 
Sojourner Truth, a Negro wo- 
man who had been born into 
slavery in New York; had given 
birth to 13 children, each of 
which were "sold into slavery. 
She had a hard life but it did 
not stop her even in old age 
to be a fighter for the rights of 
women. 

SOJOURNER TRUTH 

At a National Woman’s Rights 
Association Convention in Ak- 
ron, Ohio, in 1851, as the crowd 
jeered the women and ministers 
denounced them, their conven- 
tion and their resolutions, So- 
journer Truth got up to speak. 
Pointing to one of the ministers 
she said, “That little man in 
black there, he says women 
can’t have as much rights as 
men, ’cause Christ wasn’t a 


woman! Where did your Christ 
come from? Where did your 
Christ come from? From God 
and a woman! Man had nothing 
to do with Him! 

“If the first woman God ever 
made was strong enough to turn 
the world up side down all 
alone, these women together 
ought to be able to turn it back, 
and get it right side up again! 
Now they are asking to do it, 
the men better let ’em!” 
SUSAN B. ANTHONY 

Susan B. Anthony was born 
in 1820. Her father was an abo- 
litionist whose hero was Garri- 
son. She spoke at meetings for 
the cause of anti-slavery but 
she did not stop here; she con- 
tinued into the fight for wo- 
men’s rights. 

Her organization, or I should 
say one of the organizations 
she helped found, The Equal 
Rights Society, in January of 
1868 published the first issue 
of their newspaper, Revolution. 
Its motto at first was “Men, 
their rights, and nothing more; 
women, their rights and noth- 
ing less.” Although either ig- 
nored by the big press such as 
the Tribune or attacked by 
such as the New York Times, 
the paper continued for two 
years. 

Susan Anthony fought not 
only as a suffragette but took 
up the cause of the working 
women and the deplorable 
conditions of the women tex- 
tile workers. She welcomed 
stories of their strikes and 
their conditions of labor. 

None of the limited human 
rights achieved in this land of 
ours was gained easily. It took 
until 1920 for white American 
women to get the right to vote, 
after almost 100 years of or- 
ganized struggle. 


ON THE LINE 




As Others See Us 


As I am on the subject of 
books, I will mention a few 
of the other things I have re- 
ceived, though Courier book- 
reviewing is done by Mr. 
Schuyler. Among them are: 
“American Civilization on 
Trial; The Negro As Touch- 
stone of History.” 

It gives an able and excel- 
lent review of what the Negro 
has been through in the past 
century, and is well docu- 


mented, too. 

Is the United States los- 
ing the global struggle in the 
minds of men because of its 
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Plantation and the Factory: 
Is There a Big Difference? 

By John Allison 

Detroit, Mich. — When cotton was king and Negro 
workers suplied the labor to produce it, there were 
three things important to this operation: a horse, a man 
and a gun. 

Put these together and you have what is known as 
the Riding Boss. The boss had many ways of making 
the workers produce more. A whip was more often than 
not used to increase produetion®- 
and keep the workers in line.' 

When this didn’t work, the boss 
always had the gun. But he 
wasn’t too anxious to use the 
gun because the worker was his 
property and he wasn’t going 
to destroy his property if he 
could help it. 

The boss always looked for 
a large family to work his 
land. The larger the family, 
the more field hands in the 
end and more cotton for the 
owner of the land. 

This is the way the plantation 
worker had to live in that time 
in the history of this country. 

Communication between work- 
ers was hard to establish and 
keep up. It seemed that the 
workers were so downtrodden 
that human dignity was some- 
thing that never even entered 
their minds. But this was not 
to be the end. 

FACTORY SYSTEM 
There was a new system to 
be born, a system of production 
marked by the factory. Name 
a product and you have the 
factory there: steel, auto, coal, 
rubber and the rest of them. 

Only now the Riding Boss 
has been replaced by the su- 
pervisor. He no longer carries 
a gun or whip. In the place of 
these he carries a pencil, stop 
watch and paper and many 
other small gadgets e>n his 
person. This boss is backed 
up by an army of company 
people working night and day 
to get the workers to put out 
more production. 

Now there is more communi- 
cation in that there are news- 
papers, magazines, TV and the 
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radio. But these are all prac- 
tically controlled by big busi- 
ness, and the job they have is 
to brainwash the workers when 
they are out of the factory as 
they are brainwashed by the 
company while they are in the 
factory. Above all, the way the 
news is given must never show 
that the worker has a mind of 
his own and that workers have 
any power to make a new life 
for themselves and their fami- 
lies. 

SCARS ON MIN D 
The plantation worker often 
had the whip of the riding boss 
laid on his back. But the scars 
from the whip would heal. 
Scars on the mind are some- 
thing else, and the company 
and the news outlets must see 
to it that these scars never heal. 
Otherwise the company’s power, 
like that of the old plantation 
owner, would be swept away by 
the workers. 

The plantation worker was 
paid the three Ms (meat, meal 
and molasses) for his labor. The 
factory worker is paid in dol- 
lars. After the company, gov- 
ernment, city, county, state and 
creditors get their’s, the worker 
takes the rest home to his 
family. 

For his labor, can it be said 
beyond a shadow of a doubt 
that the factory worker is 
much better off than the 
plantation worker? 

Well, let’s take a look. No 
workers then or now controlled 
production. This was the most 
important thing then, it is still 
the most important thing today. 
It’s true we’re no longer chattel 
slaves, we fought long, hard 
and bloody battles to escape 
that. We overcame one kind of 
slavery, only to find ourselves 
faced with another kind — the 
slavery of the factory, where 
today more than ever before 
we are being ground down. 
SLAVES OF MACHINES 
Now, with Automation, we 
are slaves of the machine. The 
company, looking at us killing 
ourselves to try to keep up 
with a dead machine, cannot 
believe any more than the old 
plantation owners did that we 
have a sense of dignity and are 
being driven every day to es- 
cape this form of slavery. 

Where the Riding Boss would 
hesitate to use his gun to kill 
a worker, the company daily 
orders thousands upon thou- 
sands to kill themselves if 
necessary— but get that produc- 
tion. 

It’s different; it’s more re- 
fined; and it’s more subtle in 
the factory than it was on the 
plantation. But when you strip 
everything away and take a 
good look at it, it hits you 
right between the eyes that 
workers, then as now, create 
all the wealth from their 
labor. 

With what we’re paid for our 
labor, we have to scrape to keep 
body and soul together. What 
we’re not paid for our labor 
goes to make the billions in 
profit for the big wheels to 
live high on the hog. Without 
us, there would be nothing for 
them. We can do very well 
without them. They can’t do 
at all without us. 

So long as they control pro- 
duction, we’ll be their slaves. 
Until we control the means of 
production, our lot will remain 
the same. 
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it is impossible to stop the momentum of the Negro struggle, its 
forward development can be impeded if the underlying philosophy 
for total freedom is in any way compromised. Here, precisely, 
are revealed both the strength and weakness of the Rev. Martin 
Luther King, Jr. 

The transforming events of Birmingham have revealed King’s 
new stature both organizationally and philosophically. In his 
letter from a Birmingham jail to a group of “fellow clergymen,” 
Dr. King rejected their attempt to confine the movement to 
legalisms. “We can never forget,” he wrote, “that everything 
Hitler did in Germany was ‘legal’ and everything the Hungarian 
Freedom Fighters did in Hungary was ‘illegal’ . . . this calls 
for a confrontation with the power structure.” Dr. King writes: 
“To use the words of Martin Buber, the great Jewish philosopher, 
segregation substitutes an ‘I-it’ relationship for the ‘I-thou’ rela- 
tionship and ends up relegating persons to the status of things." 
But King himself makes an impersonal ethic rather than the 
living mass movement, the point of creative origin and forward 
march of humanity. 

The Negro leadership is listening more to Kennedy’s civil 
rights measures than to the full aspirations of the mass movement. 
They fail to see that the alleged detente in the cold war and 
the intensification of the Sino-Soviet conflict will actually free 
the hand of the Administration to bear down against both labor 
.and the Negro movement. This is why we say openly that, so far, 
the Freedom NOW movement has combined reason and activity 
only to the extent of the immediate demands of desegregation, 
and not to the ultimate of total freedom from class society. 

In this situation, a small organization like ours has a pivotal 
role to play both as a catalyst and a propellent. 

NEWS & LETTERS COMMITTEES, which have participated 
in every phase of activity and struggle from the Montgomery 
Bus Boycott to the March on Washington, have one unique 
feature that distinguishes us from all other organizations. It is 
this: We have, from the very start, refused to separate theory 
from practice, or practice from theory. Take the need to change 
the role of white labor in the civil rights struggle. 

WHITE LABOR has so far shown a sorry spectacle. The 
labor leaders, like Meany, Reuther, McDonald and Holla, have 
all spoken big, and some have even marched with mass Negro 
demonstrations in the North, as in Detroit and San Francisco, 
but not in the South. When it comes to their own unions, they 
have neither helped upgrade Negro workers nor accorded them 
leading union posts commensurate with numbers or skill, nor 
have they done anything to enable the white rank-and-file to par- 
ticipate in the Negro struggle as an integral part of their common 
continuing struggle against management. 

NEGRO WORKERS from a Chevrolet local in Los Angeles 
rightly picketed the convention of the Urban League at which 
Walter Reuther was the featured speaker. They carried signs 
calling Reuther “HYPOCRITE!” In Detroit, Negro members of 
another General Motors local picketed the UAW’s Solidarity 
House demanding the upgrading of Negroes in auto plants. In- 
deed, there isn’t a plant in the country that doesn’t reveal the 
tensions within labor. 

Here, too, the Negro rank-and-file has shown its sensitivity 
by differentiating between the bureaucracy and the rank-and-file. 
Despite the appearance of leaders on marches, and despite individ- 
ual situations, as at construction sites in Philadelphia and New 
York, where Negro pickets fought white workers, the Negro 
rank-and-file denounce the leadership and appeal to the white 
rank-and-file. 

News & Letters, which has attacked the labor bureaucracy 
not only for its role in the civil rights struggle, but also for its 
failure to fight management on Automation, joined with the 
Negro and white rank-and-file to help forge the unity needed in 
the civil rights struggle. We also assisted in drafting a leaflet 
which soon made the rounds in Detroit factories. It was addressed 
to the labor leadership and said: 

Hear ye then this — and learn your lessons from that 
Sunday March in Detroit and all the battles for Civil Rights, 
South and North. First, you are cutting your own throats 
because, without the unity of white and black workers, 
management can ride all over you, even as they did when 
you launched Operation Dixie and it proved to be just a 
still-birth. 

Know ye, further, that the end of discrimination, even 
more than charity, must begin at home, and home for 
working people is the Union. BEGIN THERE. 

Begin NOW to put an end to lily white departments. 

Begin NOW the retraining and upgrading of Negro 
workers who now, as before unionism, are still the last to 
be hired and the first to be fired. 

Begin NOW to tell the white workers the truth of their 
own conditions of employment and unemployment. For the 
truth is that, while percentage-wise, Negroes have more 
unemployment than white, it is still they, the white work- 
ers, the majority of Americans, who are still the majority 
in absolute numbers of those unemployed. 

Reuther, you have begun contract negotiations a year 
in advance, with management. How about beginning to talk 
to us, your black brothers, 25 years after we helped to 
create the CIO? 

THE NEGRO LEADERSHIP, on the other hand, far from 
exposing the role of the labor bureaucracy has actually protected 
it from the ranks by playing up the lip-service and ostentatious 
checks with which the union leaders give token support to the 
struggle. The greatest danger, moreover, is the fact that the labor 
bureaucracy is at the beck and call of Kennedy — and especially 
in this situation where they yield to Kennedy on everything from 
unemployment to civil rights. 

All the more reason to continue instead, with us, in the full 
tradition of the Abolitionist movement, in which was concen- 
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THE MARCH ON WASHINGTON 


1 just had to write this 
letter. All the papers here 
are full of the preparations 
for the March on Washing- 
ton. I must confess that 
nothing has excited me so 
for quite a long time. The 
Herald Tribune (European 
Edition) says that the 
March is not endorsed by 
the majority of Americans. 
Nevertheless, is is endorsed 
to such an extent that it 
is now a matter of world- 
wide interest. It is sure to 
be endorsed in Africa and 
India. It is endorsed even 
here, in Glasgow. It will 
be on TV in Europe to- 
morrow evening. I wish I 
were there to see it. The 
sound of the trampling feet 
would be like sweet music. 

It is an important step on 
the way to victory. 

H. McShane 
Scotland 
* * * 

I see that Wallace is trying 
to do Barnett one better by 
showing the “force” of a few 
hundred state troopers against 
the U.S. Army. The most in- 
teresting thing about the 
whole new development in 
Alabama, however, is in see- 
ing how the counter-revolu- 
tion . reveals the real 
momentum and fear of the 
revolution. The Alabama 
events, to me, are a direct 
aftermath of the March on 
Washington, which showed 
the force of a mass move- 
ment — and resulted in 
white Alabamans, ordinarily 
as reactionary as any white 
Southerners could be, insist- 
ing that Gov. Wallace go 
home and leave them alone! 

Politico 
New York 

* * * 

It was with great glee that 
I noted the March on Wash- 
ington was saved from becom- 
ing a big vote-getting extrav- 
aganza by the apparently 
unanimous and certainly spon- 
taneous action of the crowds 
themselves — who just kept 
shouting “Pass the Bill” no 
matter what representative 
was about to be introduced to 
them. All the bailey -hoo about 
which Congressmen were “lib- 
erals” and “good guys” didn’t 
matter one bit to the March- 
ers. The Congressmen all got 
the same treatment. One big 
roar from the crowd: PASS 
THE BILL! 

Observer 

Detroit 

* * * 

The Senators and Congress- 
men who have lined up to- 
gether — reactionary and 
“liberal” alike — after the 
March to insist that it really 
“had no influence” on Con- 
gress are such obvious liars 
that it is almost laughable. 
Every single one of them who 
insisted it really made no 


difference to the “lawmak- 
ers” was nevertheless right 
there, busily counting up how 
many votes he would gain or 
lose depending upon what he 
was going to do about the bill! 

Marcher 

Chicago 

* * * 

I read a lot of nonsense 
about the “fiesta” atmos- 
phere surrounding the March. 
Believe me, it is no “fiesta” 
to spend your hard-earned 
money for the fare, to sit up 
for two nights to get there 
and return, and to walk that 
many miles under a hot sun 
to add your voice to the pro- 
test. It is serious business. 
At least, it was to me — 
and to most of the others I 
went with. 

Marcher 

Pittsburgh 

* * * 

TRADING STAMPS 
FOR FREEDOM 

The Student Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee 
would like to thank you for 
the trading stamps you have 
sent. Please excuse the delay 
in our response, but as we’re 
sure you are aware, SNCC Is 
having a very active summer. 
We will be using these stamps 
to help equip the Atlaijita 
office, offices in the field, 
and Staff living quarters. 

Any further stamps yjon 
may be able to send will be 
greatly appreciated, for as our 
operations increase, so do 
our needs. It would be help- 
ful if you could include a 
stamp book with your stamps, 
though it is not necessary to 
paste them into the books. 

Thank you very much 
again. 

SNCC 

Atlanta, Ga. 

Editor’s Note: Send all Trad- 
ing Stamps to: Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee, 6 Raymond Street, 
NW, Atlanta, Georgia. 

* * * 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 

I think you are fortunate in 
America in not having a 
social - democratic movement 
or strong Communist Party. 
Here left-wing attitudes are 
so hidebound — collectivism 
is good, the individual must 
bury himself in service to 
the State, centralization and 
nationalization in industry is 
progressive, etc., etc. — that 
it is difficult to reach the 
mentality of the Labour- 
minded person. 

Often one can speak more 
easily to the person who is 
non-political. Today, the sup- 
porters of the “socialist” 
movement come mainly from 
the middle-class who know 
so little of working-class liv- 
ing conditions that they state 
that now capitalism has 
achieved generally affluent 


living, the socialist movement 
must work toward providing 
a “cultured” working-class 
who can appreciate their 
leisure. 

The German social-demo- 
crats speak along the same 
theme calling for a “culture- 
state.” Of course, this in- 
volves a good deal of • snob- 
bery and as one who likes a 
good deal of popular music, 
and usually enjoys at least 
two songs in the “top ten,” I 
would no doubt be excluded 
from this “culture-state.” 

S. L. 

London 
* * * 

The Huxley brand of Hu- 
manism has been getting a 
boost — mostly from its op- 
ponents. The “Scotsman” has 
carried a good deal of corres- 
pondence from Humanists 
and members of the Church 
of Scotland. Some of the 
Christians are partial to the 
“good works” type of Hu- 
manism. The Catholic Truth 
Society has issued a pamph- 
let, “Is Humanism Enough.” 

I have been invited, for the 
first time since I left the 
Communist Party, to speak 
for the Secular Society. They 
asked me to deal with some- 
thing on religion. I chose, 
“The Bewildered Christians,” 
a subject that will give me 
a chance to introduce the 
Marxist-Humanist attitude. I 
will mention others who are 
bewildered, as well. 

H. M. 

Glasgow 
* * * 

In general, the Japanese 
anti-Stalinist Marxist move- 
ment is divided into several 
sects. I confess it is very 
weak in contrast with social- 
ist and communist (Stalinist) 
movements, except among 
students. I believe it is ur- 
gent to publish your Marxism 
and Freedom and to propa- 
gate the idea of the human- 
ism of Marxism among stu- 
dents and workers. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Tokyo 
* * * 

I see things very much like 
you. The main point on which 
I don’t follow you (and not 
because I don’t agree, but be- 
cause I’m too ignorant at the 
moment) is, in a word, your 
“humanism,” that is, your 
revival of Marx’s early works. 

You say in The Young 
Marxist - Humanist: ‘ ‘Human- 
ism, on the other hand, has 
not only not been tainted by 
the Communists, but they 
have rejected it as a product 
of the ‘immature’ Marx." 
Now, remembering the great 
influence of the Communist 
Party in Italy, and in parti- 
cular in Turin, not only on 
the workers, but especially 
on the formation of the new 
“left wing intelligentsia,” you 
will understand how they con- 
sider absurd the idea of a 
“new humanism,” so far away 
(they think) from the imme- 
diate problems of the work- 
ing class. I am trying to con- 
vince my friends that they 
have lifted their feet off the 
ground, not I or you. 

M. M. 

\ Italy 

* * * 

Up to now I have purchas- 
ed and sold out 25 copies of 
Marxismo & Liberta and be- 
fore the end of the year I 
shall double this figure . . - 
R. R. 
Italy 
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trated every strand of struggle for freedom — abolition of slavery, 
woman’s suffrage, labor movement— and thus released new human 
dimensions. Look at Sojourner Truth whose creative activity em- 
braced not only the work with the Underground Railroad but 
also the woman’s struggle. Look at the Marxist, Joseph Weyde- 
meyer, who was both a general in the Union Army and editor 
of a Marxist journal in the United States (which published 
Marx’s Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte 17 years before 
it was published in Europe). 

We alone, in Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves, not only 
participated fully in the activity, but in making it possible for 
the Freedom Riders to speak for themselves have issued the only 
serious analysis, to date, of that great turning point and its 
continuity with what preceded and followed. 

In the News & Letters Committees we have not only sup- 
ported, reported, and participated in all the great actions, but 
have compelled world attention to focus on them as central to 
the global struggle for a new society.* 

The Freedom NOW movement must not be stopped in its 
tracks nor derailed. It must be expanded and deepened so that 
it leads to the total reconstruction of society on new human 
beginnings. 

It is no accident that this second edition of American 
Civilization on Trial comes out when the movement is being put 
to the test. The road ahead is not smooth or easy. With this 
edition we invite you to face the challenge and join the News & 
Letters Committees. 

— National Editorial Board 


* In addition to our list of publications it should be 
noted that Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves is being 
translated into French; American Civilization on Trial is 
being translated into Italian, and widely discussed among 
Japanese youth. 
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Views 


The publishers of the Ital- 
ian edition of Marxism and 
Freedom have decided to 
hold a conference on the con- 
tent and theoretical-political 
importance of this book, for 
the cultural circles of Genoa, 
Turin and Padua . . . I have 
accepted the publisher’s in- 
vitation to discuss the form 
of the manifestations of our 
epoch in consciousness and 
in popularization of the book. 

O. D. 

Italy 
$ * * 

I am delighted to have had 
a second letter from you and 
learn of your new publication 
for the enlightenment of the 
world, American Civilization 
on Trial . . . 

I shall write soon and give 
comments on Marxism and 
Freedom, and send you the 
views of some friends who 
have read it. I end with the 
fervent hope that true social- 
ism can be achieved in our 
time. And that all men: Afri- 
cans, American Negroes, Lith- 
uanians, Latvians, Hungarians 
and the Germans of the Sov- 
iet zone of Germany shall 
be free sooner than we 
expect. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Africa 

Editor’s Note: Marxism and 
Freedom has appeared in an 
Italian edition, and is cur- 
rently being prepared for 
publication in both Japanese 
and Spanish. See special of- 
fer on original American pub- 
lication, p. 2. 

* * * 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

I feel the paper is not 
taking a clear line on the 
question of labor and civil 
rights. You correctly show 
how Reuther and Meany 
shun Negro rights, and stunt 
union growth. You did not 
say how many white work- 
ers were in the big Detroit 
march, but it was very, very 
few. You say that the white 
worker will not be free until 
the whole society is recon- 
structed and that the Negro 
worker is now in the process 
of doing that. But you do 
not make a direct appeal to 
the white worker, who is ob- 
viously the person who needs 
to be convinced at this point. 
Naturally you do r.ot want 
to seem to preach. How about 
a N&L leaflet or editorial 
that directly called for white 
workers, rank and file, to 
take some concrete step to 
show their solidarity with 
their fellows with black 
skins? 

Teacher 

Wisconsin 

* * 4s 

Last night, before our 
meeting, we covered the Reu- 
ther meeting. It was one big 
flop as far as I could see. 
It was the big Urban League 
public meeting in association 
with their convention here. 
I doubt whether they had 
1,000 to 1,500 people, includ- 
ing all the Benevolent Order 
of Elks. We sold 30 papers 
for $3 and 18 copies of 
American Civilization on 
Trial for $0. The best were 
the pickets from the Chevro- 
let local in the Valley plants 
— the picket signs called Reu- 
ther a “hypocrite” because 
of discrimination in his own 
union, plus speed-up. 

On Monday I went down to 
the National Maritime Union 
Local at San Pedro. We sold 
12 copies of the pamphlet. 


Mostly Negroes bought, one 
white. Those who came to 
the meeting (about 100) are 
of course, unemployed. 1 
asked some Negro workers 
who bought, why weren’t the 
white workers buying? They 
were very defensive and said 
there was no prejudice in 
their membership. Their 
paper is full of fights with 
S.U.P. 

I felt sad and worried. 
What will move this bureau- 
cracy? The pickets at the con- 
struction sites in New York 
with 7-year-olds saying they 
are marching for freedom is 
the only bright spot. How 
serious is the Negro leader- 
ship in demanding “more 
than equal rights”? 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 

# * * 

A white worker on our 
line said all men are created 
equal. But he’s never been a 
Negro, and to me, no matter 
what he says about believing 
in equality, he knows noth- 
ing. He can’t talk to me 
about my daily problems. 
He can’t know what it feels 
like. He is my friend. But 
he moved 20 miles outside 
the city so he wouldn’t have 
to live near me. 

These same white workers 
want to know where we are 
going — we, all of us, the 
working people. And then I 
find out that I have to tell 
them: your problem is mine 
and my problem is yours. We 
will only get out of this rat 
race together. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

"MASSES AS REASON" 

The issue of the paper is 
good. In reply to “Committee 
Member,” Los Angeles, how- 
ever, I would have to say 
that it was hardly the 
“masses as reason” or any- 
thing else that demonstrated 
against Daley and Jackson. 
It was a group of very 
sophisticated and politically 
conscious youth from YPSL, 
YSA, SNCC, CORE, etc. 
True, the rest of the audi- 
ence generally supported 
the demonstration, but then 
they were hardly the masses 
either, but delegates to an 
NAACP convention. I didn’t 
quite understand the part 
about their letting Senator 
Douglas speak, was that sup- 
posed to be wisdom? Douglas 
may have a better record on 
civil rights than some other 
senators, but he is a terrific 
man for more defense spend- 
ing, and on other points is 
not at all “for” the masses. 
But he was applauded. 

Committee Member 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

TITO-KHRUSHCHEV 

What do you think of the 
Tito - Khrushchev affair? 
Khrushchev seems to be run- 
ning desperately from one 
expedient to another. His 
aim is to appease the work- 
ers inside his empire and, 
at the same time, get that 
production which he so badly 
needs. His statement about 
bureaucracy in the factories 
debunks all the statements 
made by the many delegates 
who returned from Russia. 

What asomersaulton 
workers’ councils after Poz- 
nan and Budapest. Of course 
there workers were opposing 
the one-party state, whereas 
the Tito’s workers’ councils 


are under the control of the 
one-party state. 

Khrushchev’s visit to Yugo- 
slavia marks a bold step in 
the new war between Russia 
and China. The Cuban atti- 
tude to the Paraguayan 
Communists shows more 
clearly than ever how seri- 
ous the dispute had become. 
Everything that is happening 
confirms the correctness of 
our attitude. 

Marxist-Humanist 

Scotland 

* * * 

FREEDOM NOW 
MOVEMENT 

Patrick Henry said it this 
way: Give me liberty or give 
me death. That, to me, is 
what is at the heart of the 
Freedom Movement, today. 

One must have freedom if 
he is to live. Man HAS to 
be free. It is a necessity of 
life sometimes more impor- 
tant than even the necessi- 
ties of life like food and 
clothing and shelter . . . 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

American Civilization on 
Trial was very interesting and 
I will comment more fully in 
a further letter. The Negroes 
are certainly on the march. 
I watched a TV programme 
on the poverty-stricken one- 
fifth of America (or rather, 
the United States), and the 
commentator said that the 
unemployed are not organiz- 
ing, or protesting, but just 
accepting their lot. If this is 
so, why do you think it is 
so? Perhaps the Negro mili- 
tancy will eventually streng- 
then their backbone and give 
them courage. 

English Observer 
London 
* * * 

Committed in non-violent 
actions during the last year, 
I had opportunities to know 
the U.S. peace movements 
and their literature. I found 
of particular interest the 
pamphlet you published in 
November 1061, the title of 
which was Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves. 

In France, a growing num- 
ber of people pay attention to 
non-violence and many read 
about the segregation prob- 
lems in the press. For these 
reasons, I think this pamph- 
let worth being translated 
into French. And this is why 
I should be very much oblig- 
ed to you for giving me the 
rights to translate it. 

Would you mention to me 
other books or pamphlets 
about the same problems, and 
say whether I may get the 
rights for them, too? 

J. N. 

France 

* * * 

I was very busy during this 
summer because I had to 
work for the teachers’ union 
and, at the same time, write 
and make many speeches 
about the Negro liberation 
movement. Your American 
Civilization on Trial is bril- 
liant and I quoted from it 
several times. 

Teacher 
Japan 
* * * 

Editor’s Note: See ad, page 


The first edition of Amer- 
ican Civilization on Trial 
was exhausted less than four 
months after the first of the 
5000 copies came off the press 
on May 6. Here is the organi- 
zational story of those four 
months as recorded in letters 
received from our readers 
throughout the world, and 
reports sent in by our News 
& Letters Committees 
throughout the country: 

* * * 

The Los Angeles News & 
Letters Committee sold al- 
most 2000 copies. They con- 
sidered it a vital part of their 
activity wherever they par- 
ticipated in civil rights work, 
and they sold everywhere — 
at meetings, rallies, marches, 
at concerts, factory gates and 
union meetings, even door- 
to-door. 

* * * 

The pamphlet went to the 
NAACP convention in Chi- 
cago and to the CORE con- 
vention in Dayton. A teacher 
in New York bought 20 copies 
from a Committee member 
selling the pamphlet at a 
CORE meeting there, so that 
he could give it to his history 
students who were putting on 
a play to commemorate the 
Emancipation Proclamation 
based on the pamphlet. 

* * * 

The Detroit Committee sold 
421 copies at the June 23 
Freedom March alone. 

» * * 

One of our young Commit- 
tee Members from the West 
Coast who participated in the 
August 28 March on Washing- 
ton reported: “I was at the 
rallying point at 8 a.m. By 
8:45 all 105 copies I had 
with me were sold out. That 
was all I had been able to 
stuff into my suitcase. I was 
wishing I had 1,000. 1 hon- 
estly think I could have sold 
them all.” 


Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant sales of all, however, 
were those which were or- 
dered directly from the of- 
fice. Over 150 individual or- 
ders were received during 
this period, from 32 differ- 
ent states, including Alaska 
and Hawaii. The orders came 
from every region — North, 
Deep South, Border States, 
East and West. 

* * * 

From Japan a teacher has 
written that he has quoted 
from the pamphlet many 
times while making speeches 
on the Negro freedom move- 
ment. Similarly, from Eng- 
land, South America and Af- 
rica has come news of how 
widely the work is circulating 
there. And from Italy a 
reader wrote us that he had 
been impelled to translate 
it into Italian, adding: “I am 
going to distribute copies 
among our group ... it is 
my opinion that this work 
should be published in Italy 
as soon as possible.” 

* * * 

"I belong to the school 
that thinks there are no such 
things as ‘historical acci- 
dents’,” a Journalist in New 
York wrote us the day he re- 
ceived his review copy. “It 
is no accident that American 
Civilization on Trial — the 
result of years and years of 
work and thought on the 
Negro struggle — came off 
the press the very same week 
that Birmingham, Alabama 
climaxed years and years of 
Negro struggle with the big- 
gest demonstrations for Ne- 
gro freedom that this country 
has ever seen.” 

The sales bear out well the 
contention of our “Journalist, 
New York” that it was indeed, 
no accident. 
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New Beginnings 

March on Washington 

Youth Mirror True Revolt 


By Eugene Walker 

I arrived in the capital a few days before the March 
On Washington. This gave me a chance to observe the 
feeling in the city and some of the preparations for the 
March. 

It was the only topic of conversation while I was 
there. Everyone — from people in restaurants to govern- 
ment workers — spoke of the March. It gave one a feel- 
ing of making history. 


On the day before the March, 

I met some students from Al- 
bany, Ga., who had come up for 
the march. They were adamant 
on one point: They were going 
to show why they had come, 
by immediately picketing the 
Justice Department to protest 
against an indictment of nine 
leaders of the Albany Move- 
ment. They also carried signs 
against police brutality in Al- 
bany. Thus, to me, the tone was 
set. 

YOUTH FOR FULL FREEDOM 

I joined them in picketing. 
Here were youth who had come 
from the one place in the 
South where the Freedom Now 
Movement had not met with 
success. Yet these youths were 
more determined than ever to 
obtain freedom. President Ken- 
nedy and some of the leaders 
of the March may have wanted 
a march which asked for the 
Administration’s civil rights 
package and nothing more; but 
these students showed that they 
were determined to carry the 
struggle much further. 

Within the March itself, one 
could see this same spirit. This 
was especially true among 
groups from the South. Youth 
from Cambridge, Md., from 
Prince Edward County, and 
Danville, Va. — places where the 
freedom struggle has been ex- 
plosive in the past few months 
— were the groups which 
showed the most spirit. 

The feeling was one of a 
total struggle, not limited to 
civil rights legislation. This 
was brought forth most force- 
fully In a speech by John 
Lewis of the Student Non- 
Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee (SNCC) who declared 
Kennedy’s legislation totally 
inadequate and called for 
marching through the streets 
of the South unless some- 
thing much greater is done. 

TOKENISM VS. FREEDOM 

To me what one witnessed in 
Washington was a struggle be- 
tween those who aligned them- 
selves with the Administration 
and want to put a brake on, and 
to channelize, the Freedom 
Now Movement; and those in 
the great majority, who 
want to enlarge it to a move- 
ment for full-blown freedom. 

It was not just a question of 
a struggle between those who 
want tokenism in action against 
those who want full action; but 
a struggle against those who 
want tokenism in thought. It 
was a struggle between those 
who only want legislation 
which would guarantee the 
Negroes’ right to equality in 
voting, housing, employment, 
and education; as opposed to 
those who want to expand the 
struggle to cover the question 
of the relationship of the 
human being to present day 
society, no matter what his 
color. 

This duality in the March on 
Washington was evident in 
everything from the sort of 
“canned” signs some of the 
UAW locals carried as against 
the singing and informality of 
actions in the contingents from 


the South. It was obvious also 
in the type of speeches the 
clergy made and that which 
the youth, Lewis, made. 

Above all, the opposition of 
the two trends was evident 
in the plans to carry forward 
the struggles that the local 
Freedom Now movements 
were working out for when 
they get back home as 
against the politicians who 
wanted merely to make it 
an appeal for the passing of 
Kennedy’s weak civil rights 
bill. 

City Hall Pickets 
Forcibly Expelled 

New York, N. Y. — “The 
newspapers simply lied. That’s 
all there is to it,” a N.Y. civil 
rights demonstrator told News 
& Letters. “All this talk about 
the pickets attacking the police 
is complete fabrication.” 

The demonstrator was talk- 
ing about an incident which 
occurred just before the sud- 
den expulsion from City Hall 
of a group of Negro and white 
sit-inners who had been carry- 
ing on a vigil in the Mayor’s 
office for several weeks. Ac- 
cording to eye-witnesses, po- 
lice officers, using considerable 
roughness — in both word and 
deed — forcibly expelled the sit- 
inners who had been conduct- 
ing a 24-hour-a-day protest for 
jobs and equality in the city. 

THE CAMERAS WHIRL 

As dozens of newsmen looked 
on and T.V. and newsreel cam- 
eras whirled, police were seen 
to strike with clubs and drag 
off roughly a group of teen- 
age youth who had chained 
themselves together as a sign 
of racial solidarity. A young 
girl was heard to scream out 
in pain for several minutes, 
while brawny cops attempted 
to break her out of the chain, 
using her arm as a lever. 

Yet the newspapers of this 
so - called “liberal” Northern 
city reported the incident un- 
der the banner headlines: 
“Three Policemen Injured In 
Attack By Unruly City Hall 
Demonstrators.” Both the con- 
servative Daily News and the 
more liberal Post carried es- 
sentially the same story. 

PITY THE POOR POLICEMAN 

Yet, the next day, the three 
law officers who were various- 
ly described as “badly hurt” or 
“seriously injured,” were re- 
leased almost immediately 
from the hospitals to which 
they had been taken. The “se- 
rious injuries” turned out to 
be the strained backs of two 
policemen, no doubt a result of 
having carried out several limp, 
non-violent demonstrators; and 
abrasions on the arm of the 
third officer, probably came 
from tugging on the chain with 
which the demonstrators had 
bound themselves. 

Oddly enough, although pho- 
tographers outnumbered both 
police and demonstrators dur- 
ing the incident, not one pho- 
tograph of the alleged attack 
on police by the sit-inners ever 
was published. 


Army Life in A Black Regiment 


by Thomas Wentworth Higginson; 
with a new introduction by How- 
ard N. Meyer; paperback pub- , 
lished by Collier Books, New 
York, N.Y., 1962. 

* * * 

An unexpected, if not the 
only, value of today’s many 
centennial celebrations is the 
republication of such long out- 
of-print, first hand accounts 
such as this, which, despite the 
latter-day revisionists, show the 
fundamental humanism of Abo- 
litionism as the motive force of 
the Civil War. 

In November, 1862, many 
weeks before a reluctant Lin- 
coln finally issued the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, Col. 


Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
left his white Massachusetts 
regiment for Beaufort, S.C., to 
take command of the First 
South Carolina Volunteers. As 
he wrote in his diary, this was 
the first colored regiment mus- 
tered into the Union Army dur- 
ing the Civil War. It “contained 
scarcely a freeman, had not one 
mulatto in ten, and a far small- 
er proportion Who could read 
or write when enlisted.” 
NEGRO TROOPS— 200,000 
STRONG 

Far from the picture drawn 
by the re-writers of American 
history, Negroes weren’t given 


their freedom by a kind gov- 
ernment, they fought, bled and 
died for it in the most revolu- 
tionary and unyielding manner. 
Before the Civil War ended, 
and only during the 2% years 
since a desperate government 
finally mustered them into 
service, they numbered nearly 
200,000 troops — the difference 
between victory and defeat. 

Not only was a greater pro- 
portion of Negroes under arms 
than whites relative to the 
total population, they suffer- 
ed a higher proportion of 
casualties than the white sol- 
diers. 


Act Against Mother, But 
Children Are the Victims 


LONG BEACH, Calif.— 
This month’s report con- 


cerns the mother of five 
children who was perse- 
cuted by the welfare depart- 
ment because she neglected 
to tell her social case-worker 
she was going to have a 
baby by her ex-husband. She 
tried to hide it since she 
knew they would persecute 
her unmercifully when they 
found out. 

Two days before her check 
was to be cut off they notified 
her of their anti-children action. 
About five days later the baby 
was born, a lovely, beautiful 
baby boy. She, too, like the 
mother I wrote you about in 
the April issue, started taking 
in ironings at 10c a piece to 
keep her little ones from starv- 
ing. She, too, was penalized by 
the local housing authority 
with pay-up or quit notices and 
late charges, all done legally, of 
course. Her rent bill for the 
month of March was $74 for a 
slum apartment. 

CHILDREN ARE VICTIMS 

The Welfare department tried 
to make the father of her baby 
a stepfather to the children — 
when this fellow already has 
two daughters to support plus 
partial support to an ex-wife 
and three children. This fellow 
does not serve as a sterling ex- 
ample of stability or what every 
young girl dreams of, but that 
is not an excuse to take criminal 
vengeance upon a helpless 
mother and her children and 
the new baby. 

Her caseworker told her that 
when her baby reached the age 
of six weeks and she had her 
post-natal checkup, she would 
have to get out and get a light 
job. The father of the baby is 
the stepfather in the eyes of 
the welfare department, yet he 
does not live with the family 
and has left the state. 

They also informed her that 
if her welfare check is re- 
stored, the baby will not be 
included. What they meant 


was the baby could starve for 
all they cared. 

The mother went to several 
so-called fraternal organizations 
for aid, but was turned away. 
One outfit told her that she 
had gotten herself into the mess 
so she could get herself out of 
it. One organization finally did 
give her a box of canned goods. 

APPEALS CASE 

I advised her to appeal her 
case to the Department Of So- 
cial Welfare and she did. Her 
appeal came up the earlier part 
of this month and she took her 
sister along to be a witness. 
They told the board about her 
worker had bragged about how 
some people told him every- 
thing and that was how he 
found out she was going to have 
a baby, in effect showing how 
the worker is a gossiper and 
scandalmonger and does not 
belong in welfare work, j 

She is still waiting to hear 
how her appeal came out, 
whether her welfare check will 
be restored or not. Only two 
days have passed since the 
mother was forced to move out 
of her apartment for failure to 
pay her rent because of no in- 
come and the astronomical rent 
charges. She does have tempor- 
ary quarters with a sister. 

At the time of her last in- 
terview with the welfare au- 
thorities this mother asked 
her appeals worker if they 
would not be paying a foster 
mother (more, too) money 
if her children were to be 
put in a foster home, and 
what was the difference if 
they paid her (the mother) 
instead? The worker an- 
swered that if the children 
were in a foster home then 
they wouldn’t be helping her. 

This mother might have had 
a chance to win her appeal (I 
have no proof yet that she’s 
lost) had she been able to have 
an attorney at the hearing with 
her. Remember, folks, in FREE 
AMERICA we are all entitled to 
legal representation — even if it 
does cost $50 an hour. She 
couldn’t pay it. 


Indigent Anonymous 
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There was a double impor- 
tance to Higginson’s taking 
command of the First South 
Carolina. At that time there 
was tremendous pressure 
against arming Negroes, slave 
or free. Politicians and acade- 
micians alike were throwing 
slanderous dust around as to 
whether Negroes would fight, 
whether it wouldn’t alienate the 
“loyal” slaveowning border 
states, etc., etc. 

A PRINCIPLED DIGNITY 

The First South Carolina 
were the first of the thousands 
of colored troops who proved 
in action that the Union Army 
had no more loyal, courageous 
or dedicated soldier than the 
Negro. This was the regiment 
to which the government re- 
peatedly broke ‘its promises on 
matters of pay. Nevertheless, 
with great dignity, they refused 
Massachusetts’ offer to pay 
them, saying they’d rather serve 
without pay until the federal 
government kept its word to 
them. Moreover, they fought in 
South Carolina, in and around 
Port Royal, just south of 
Charleston where the war be- 
gan with the rebel attack on 
Fort Sumter. 

Higginson himself was one 
of that dedicated band of 
Abolitionists whose stature 
has rarely been equalled in 
American history. A friend 
and colleague of Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Fred- 
erick Douglass, he was one 
of the few who had John 
Brown’s confidence and help- 
ed him raise money for his 
mission at Harper’s Ferry. 

His diary records the details 
of camp life and battle experi- 
ences, both in South Carolina 
and Florida, of his regiment 
from the time it was mustered 
in, in 1862, until May 1864 when 
it became the 33rd U.S. Colored 
Troops. Not only does the diary 
give the first printed source of 
Negro spirituals as songs of 
revolt, Higginson condemns the 
government’s “vacillating half 
proslavery days” and draws 
striking historic parallels: 

FOR PERSONAL LIBERTIES’ 

“And there were, certainly, 
in the early adventures of the 
colored troops in the Depart- 
ment of the South, some of the 
same elements of picturesque- 
ness that belonged to Marion’s 
band (Francis Marion, the 
‘Swamp Fox’ of the Revolu- 
tionary War), on the same soil, 
with the added feature that the 
blacks were fighting for their 
personal liberties, of which 
Marion had helped to deprive 
them.” 

To record their great deeds 
in battle, he quotes a captured 
letter from a rebel leader who 
had faced the First South Caro- 
lina in Florida: “If you wish to 
know hell before your time, go 
to St. Simon’s and be hunted 
ten days by n s.” 

One hundred years after, we 
can see that while the Negro 
has gained a new dimension in 
both courage and ideals, the 
white South has changed not at 
all — either in vulgarity or pre- 
tensions. 
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Excl usive Report From A Ghanaian 

'Nkrumah Rules by Terror, Intimidation and Bribery ' 


Ghana, Africa — It seems 
the world has not learnt 
anything from history, for 
we have a duplication of 
these bloodhounds who 
have been placed in power 
by accident and force in 
many parts of the world . . . 
These . . . cover their mis- 
deeds with fine and eu- 
phonious pronouncements 
to fool foreigners. But we 
who are living within hear 
more of their actions and 
deeds than their “fine” 
words, as the former are 
much louder than the latter. 

To fool outsiders the more, 
especially those from other 
African states, they are invited 
to Accra and are given red- 
carpet treatment. These official 
and semi-official visitors, apart 
from the many amenities they 
are allowed to enjoy and over- 
tures by Nkrumah — such as a 
guide of a party-indoctrinated, 
tight-skirted wench, a pocket 
allowance of 8 pounds ($22.40) 
a day — are awarded diplomas 
in Economics, Political Science 
(Nkrumaism) and Trade Union- 
ism after a day’s university edu- 
cation at the exclusively Con- 
vention People’s Party (C.P.P.) 
Activists’ Kwame Nkrumah In- 
stitute of Economics and Poli- 
tical Science in Winneba. No 
people could be so manifoldly 
fooled! 

Last year, a Kenyan visitor 
to Ghana on returning to Nai- 
robi exclaimed that “Ghana is 
paradise on earth! It is the 
political Mecca of Africa! And, 
Nkrumah, the Muhammed of 
our time!” I presume that if 
the last August bomb, that dis- 
loyal bomb, had got Nkrumah, 
the visitor would perhaps have 
added that he had visited and 
seen the Flagstaff House, the 
tomb of Muhammed! 

Kenyan, Nyasan, Malian and 
Somalian visitors, apart from 
the free board, lodging, and 
transport expenses, are given 
as much as 8 pounds per day 
pocket money, while a Ghanaian 
laborer, the producer of the 
wealth, earns 6-6d (91 cents) 
per day, Sundays unpaid . , . 

Nkrumah does all this to ad- 
vertise himself; he has on many 
occasions claimed that he is 
the greatest African political 
leader. But this is a view history 
will decide . . . 

HEAVY TAXES BREED 
TRICKERY 

Here is a trick indebted work- 
ers adopt to evade their credi- 
tors; If A is indebted to B, A 
goes to C who is a friend and 
arranges with him to appear at 
B’s office on pay day so as to 
snatch A’s pay packet from A’s 
hands as if A is really indebted 
to C. This leaves B in an awk- 
ward position; B cannot collect 
the loan he had given to A, be- 
cause it is in his presence that 
C has snatched everything that 
A has had for the month. 

This sort of trickery is on the 
increase in Ghana because the 
workers are taxed beyond en- 
durance and prices of commodi- 
ties and services have risen to 
the point that the workers can- 
not make ends meet . . , 

A few days ago, in Ghana 
Parliament, Nkrumah told the 
world a lie when, in a speech 
about the Addis Ababa Confer- 
ence and the Charter of African 
Unity, he rapped Portugal in 
these words: “Portugal is the 
poorest state in Europe and the 
average Ghanaian, as our statis- 
tics show, is now wealthier than 
the average citizen of Portugal.” 
Yes, he refers to our statistics 
—Ghanaian statistics. We have 
also heard of Russian statistics 


and Chinese statistics and how 
false they are. And since Nkru- 
mah has been combining Nazi, 
Russian and Chinese statistical 
methods to prove things,, we are 
not surprised when he tells the 
world that the average Ghana- 
ian, who pays £5 out of a basic 
wage of £10 to the landlord and 
one-fifth of the remainder to 
government taxes, is better off 
than the average Portuguese . . . 

NKRUMAH’S PERSUADERS 

Apart from his many instru- 
ments of “mass persuasion” or 
instruments to force the people 
to follow him, apart from his 
many overtures to other African 
states to boost hiS shaky re- 
putation, Nkrumah has a very 
well paid court crier, Mr. Akuf- 
fo, to compile and sing poetic 
appelations in his praise over 
the radio. 

There are women who are 
paid very fat salaries (minimum 
of £80 per month) in all the 
Regional centres of Ghana 
whose only duties are to sing 
Nkrumah’s praises and to shout 
encomiums while he speaks. 

President Nkrumah better . . . 
stop these “I have done this, 
and I have done that,” for Afri- 
cans “don’t buy a goat by the 
way it bleats.” We have his por- 
trait on our coins, our stamps 
and a £34,000 statue of him at 
Parliament square, but we con- 
sider all these needless. Where 
are the many statues built in 
memory of Joseph Stalin in Rus- 
sia and in Hungary and in East 
Berlin? 

T.U.C. EXISTS IN NAME 
ONLY 

The Trades Union Congress 
(T.U.C.) of Ghana exists only 
on paper today. Nevertheless, 
John Kofi Tettegah still enjoys 
his fat pay of £5,100 per an- 
num. After Nkrumah had 
thrown in much money to help 
build it and united the work- 
ers, he realized that the workers 
can turn the tables on him at 
any time if they remained to- 
gether and united, as the 1961 
strikes had shown. So, in recent 
months, he has pruned and trim- 
med the T.U.C. to a mere skele- 
ton. 

All the T.U.C. bosses have 
been found new jobs in the 
Statutory Corporations, in the 
Flagstaff House and in the 
C.P.P. Secretariat — and yet re- 
tain their salaries and designa- 
tions as T.U.C. officials. They 
come together only when for- 
eigners come in to meet the 
T.U.C. officials of Ghana or a 
delegation of T.U.C. officials 
is required to go abroad to 
represent the Ghana T.U.C. But 
there has been no reaction 
from members of staff who have 
been affected by this “trim- 
ming” because, as one of them 
told me, “I enjoy even a high- 
er salary.” 

GHANAIANS STILL 
CRY ‘FREEDOM’ 

Ever since Nkrumah formed 
his Convention People’s Party 
in 1949, the slogan of the Party 
has been “FREEDOM!” How 
sad it is that this good slogan 
has tended to be in bad hands! 
Ghana has been independent for 
six years now, and three years 
after Republic and up to the 
present, the year 1963, the peo- 
ple still shout FREEDOM! 

Freedom from what? one may 
ask. And the unwary may think 
and answer that it is Freedom 
from poverty, ignorance and 
many of the infirmities which 
tie humanity down to medioc- 
rity that the people are inveigh- 
ing against. Yes, but no: it is 
genuine Freedom — the freedom 
which an American sage has 
defined as man’s inalienable 
right — that the people of Ghana 
shout for. Freedom to speak 
one’s mind, freedom to associate 


with all peoples, freedom from 
fear of detention, freedom to 
enable lawyers to appear in 
courts to defend accused per- 
sons without fear, freedom to 
enjoy the fruits of our labour, 
the freedom which emboldened 
us to fight the British lion and 
defeated it! Yes, that is the 
freedom the workers and people 
of Ghana shout for today — six 
years after independence and 
three years after the Republic 
has come into being. 

Nkrumah denies us this free- 
dom, but we feel that freedom 
is something like the free air we 
breathe, and one must not make 
noise about it before one is 
allowed to enjoy it. With that 
same emboldenment and sense 
of wit with which we won our 
national freedom from British 
imperialism, we shall win our 
fight for genuine freedom from 
this black plutocracy which 
oppresses us . . . 

Nkrumah now rules by terror, 
intimidation and bribery. 

INDICTED LEADERS KEPT 

That the present Nkrumah 
government is composed of 
crooks can be inferred from 
Nkrumah’s own speech over 
Radio Ghana on April 8, 1962. 
In the speech, he indicted all 
his closest friends: Kojo Bot- 
sio, Komla Gbedemah, Krobo 
Edusei, E. K. Beusah, W. A. 
Wiafe, Ayeh-Kumi, Korboe, Lu- 
kumsah and many other top men 
of his administration of thieves 
who live beyond their means. 
He asked them to either surren- 
der their properties in excess of 
£20,000 to the state or quit their 
posts. 

All refused to surrender a 
cent’s worth of property. Edusei 
pleaded for time to complete 
the imposing, magnificent and 
palatial house he was putting 
up in Accra, and which was esti- 
mated then to be worth £79,000, 
before handing it over . . . Mr. 
Gbedemah, being annoyed at 
Nkrumah’s “arrogance,” left the 
country incognito to fight and 
expose Nkrumah from abroad. 

But Nkrumah, seeing the dan- 
ger Mr. Gbedemah presented, 
sent emissary after emissary to 
persuade his erstwhile lieuten- 
ant to return to the fold. Gbde- 
mah would not, except Nkrumah 
assured him that there would be 
no dictatorship in the country. 
Nkrumah would not share his 
powers with any man, so he 
refused to accept Mr. Gbede- 
mah’s condition. He, however, 
dropped the idea of purging his 
party of all these “thieves” he 
had discovered on the 7th of 
April — the day before his speech 
— and Botsio, Edusei, Bensah 
and Ayeh-Kumi retained their 
palatial buildings, the famous 
£3,000 gold bed and thousands 
of pounds sterling they had 
stolen and kept in the banks of 
Ghana and abroad till this day 
of writing, and still hold their 
posts. 

NKRUMAH’S WEALTH 

Nkrumah also retains his 
under-estimated personal estate 
of £120,000 at Aburi, his 
£500,000 castle in Egypt. His 
shipping agency, OSCO (mean- 
ing Osagyefo Shipping Com- 
pany) in Accra and Taleorudi 
flourishes and earns him much 
profit. His £45,000 building at 
Sekondi Bakanu, which has been 
hired by the Western Region’s 
Commissioner for offices at 
£400 per month, is equally very 
lucrative. 

All this makes the average 
Ghanaian think that socialism 
is a fine ideology which has 
gone astray or is being pur- 
posely prostituted by capitalists 
in socialist garb and many 
Africans now are so disil- 


lusioned that they refuse to 
listen to the so-called socialists. 

When the pernicious Preven- 
tive Detention Act was being 
introduced by the government, 
many people inveighed against 
it on the ground that it was 
being done purposely to arrest 
politi al opponents . . . But we 
were assured that it was meant 
to detain all bad people, such 
as thieves, murderers and hooli- 
gans who disturb the peace of 
the populace, and yet are set 
free by the law courts. However, 
the Act, after gripping almost 
all the leading critics of Nkru- 
mah, turned to grip the boys 
Nkrumah had trained to beat up 
his political opponents . . . 

Nkrumah and his band of 
party activists who lead the 
C.P.P. are slyly dubbed by the 
Ghanaian public as “Ali Baba 
and the 40 Thieves” — with Nkru- 
mah as Ali Baba. These people 
use the theme “Socialism,” their 
“open sesame,” to fool Ghanai- 
ans and outsiders alike, espe- 
cially unwitting African states, 
into believing that the ordinary 
Ghanaian is satisfied and that 
real social justice prevails in 
the land. But any visitor who 
opens his eyes properly to see 
things clearly and clears his 
ears and listens to the ordinary 
man in the street attentively 
will know that Ghanaians know 
how phoney all these assertions 
are. 

That the whole of Africa is 
disappointed by the socalled 
socialists is clearly shown by 
the result of the Addis Ababa 
Conference. Ghana, which has 
been obstreperous in advocating 
socialism, was not listened to by 
any African state. Ghana was 
excluded from all the important 
committees, and Nigeria, Guinea, 
Liberia and Tanganyika scored 
very highly at the conference, 
because the delegates were much 
interested in wit and not noise. 
They were interested in prac- 
tical application of decisions and 
not mere passing of resolutions 
only, to be put into pigeon holes 
today and thrown into the waste 
paper basket tomorrow — as the 
many Nkrumah conferences had 
tended to be. In fact, the con- 
ference at Addis Ababa elbowed 
Ghana out completely in an at- 
tempt to keep Communism out 
of Africa. The unity of the Afri- 
can peoples at Addis Ababa was 
a big blow to Russia and Com- 
munism .. . 

NKRUMAH BACKS MAO 

One point of disagreement be- 
tween Ghana and Russia is that 
Nkrumah, like Mao Tse-Tung, is 
a disciple Of Stalin, but the pres- 
ent Russian friends of Nkrumah 
are trying to dissuade him from 
this discipleship. Nkrumah very 
much admires the “tremendous 
advances” the Chinese Stalinists 
have made within a decade of 
Communism and has vowed that 
Ghana should follow the Chinese 
line. 

Nkrumah says that from next 
October all Ghanaian soldiers 
are going to farm. Soldiers I 
have interviewed say they are 
not Chinese, but, if they say 
they should go to the farm, they 
would very much like to go with 
their guns as the Ghanaian 
farmers do! 

One officer spoke bitterly 
against the idea of going to 
farm, and said that their duty 
is to defend Ghana not only 
from physical attacks by foreign- 
ers, but “we are also the senti- 
nels of Ghana’s liberties. If 
they mean to take away all our 
liberties one by one, as they 
have begun to do, then we as 
soldiers have to do our duty.” 


Nkrumah and his men we call 
SIKADICIOUS people ... In 
Ghanaian dialects, money is 
called SKA, and to eat is DI, 
so literally, a sikadicious per- 
son means “a money eater.” 
SIKADICIOUS is a word which 
has been coined by Ghanaians 
to describe Nkrumaists, because 
they love money, women, wine 
and luxurious things more than 
the people. 

‘WORK AND HAPPINESS’ 

The Ghana Ministry of Health 
has as two of its branches a 
Nutrition Unit and a Community 
or Public Health Nursing Unit 
which are charged with the re- 
sponsibility of advising nursing 
mothers on proper methods of 
feeding and caring for the child. 
The staff of the Nutrition Unit 
is paid a little less than £14 per 
month after months of training. 

But in order to create jobs 
which offer high salaries for the 
privileged children and girl 
friends of the officials of the 
Nkrumah gang, a Nutrition 
Board, quite different from the 
Unit, has been set up. Only the 
known children of Nkrumah’s 
C.P.P. officials are given jobs 
on the Board, and the starting 
pay is £24 per month as against 
£14 per month paid to the nonen- 
tities in the Nutrition Unit. 

These girls of the Nutrition 
Board do absolutely nothing. 
They walk about the streets or 
occasionally dash along the 
street in a fast car, strongly 
perfumed and heavily “made 
up,” and indulge in conversa- 
tion with every man they know 
in the streets. 

I happened to meet one of 
these girls one day and queried 
her jovially as to why she was 
not at her proper office at that 
time, and her reply was: 

“I, too, am enjoying the ‘Work 
and Happiness’ which the Osa- 
gyefo promises. You may not 
know, but there are two types 
of people in Ghana today: those 
who do the work and those who 
enjoy the results of the work.” 

So I cut in with the question, 
“You mean those who share the 
work and those who share the 
Wealth?” 

She answered with a grin: 
“Exactly, that is ‘Work and 
Happiness,’ isn’t it?” I laughed 
her question off . . . 

NEW GOVERNMENT 
BEING BORN 

Ghanaians are, today, very 
much indignant about this un- 
socialist socialism being drama- 
tized by the Nkrumah adminis- 
tration. But when they meet in 
the restaurants, in the barber 
shops and in the drinking sa- 
loons and discuss Ghanaian af- 
fairs, they end with the now 
hackneyed expression, “But 
when you point out all these 
evils, the next day you find 
yourself in Nsawam.” (Nsawam 
is where they have the £600,000 
Security Prison.) 

Because of this the Ghanaian 
intellectuals are leaving the 
country at such an alarming rate 
that the government has passed 
a special law to restrain them 
from leaving. And even Ghan- 
aian students who qualify abroad 
are reluctant to return to Ghana. 

With the unity of Africa 
looming on the horizon, all 
workers know, all students 
know, the peasants and even the 
politicians know, that sooner 
rather than later, a new govern- 
ment — which will not indulge in 
the propagation of any ill-di- 
gested theories, that will not 
live on our backs and suck our 
blood dry at the expense of the 
happiness and well-being of the 
people— is being born. 
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cause of world peace.” (People's 
Daily, Aug. 2) 

Because the opposition of all 
the peoples of the world to 
nuclear war is total Khrushchev 
would like nothing better than 
to reduce all his differences with 
Mao to a disagreement on 
“peaceful co-existence.” As 
Izvestia put it, Russia was not 
surprised that militarist, reac- 
tionary forces in the West were 
“atom mongers and madmen,” 
but it was most “sadly” sur- 
prised to find that the “Chinese 
comrades should join their 
voices to the screams of those 
madmen.” 

Now there is no doubt that 
China, not only in attacking the 
treaty, but in talking about 
“cowardice in the face of im- 
perialism” during the missile 
confrontation between Khru- 
shchev and Kennedy over Cuba 
last year — not to mention Mao’s 
perennial references to the 
United States as only “a paper 
tiger” — has given the impression 
that China welcomes a nuclear 
holocaust. It alone has the au- 
dacity to speak of a time to 
follow a nuclear war when: 
“socialism will be built on the 
ruins.” Nevertheless, this is not 
the point in the Sino-Soviet con- 
flict. To see what is, and how 
this affects world conflicts, it is 
necessary, first, to turn to the 
crushing of the Hungarian Revo- 
lution, and then to the new, 
third, Afro-Asian-Latin Ameri- 
can world that came on the his- 
toric stage at the end of the 
1950’s, and especially in the 
“Africa year: 1960." 

OF WARS AND 
REVOLUTIONS 
The challenge to totalitarian 
power that was issued by the 
Hungarian Revolution of 1956 
brought Russia and China closer 
together than they had ever 
been, either in Stalin’s era or 
in Malenkov-Khrushchev’stimes. 
The class content of the counter- 
revolutionary crushing of the 
proletarian revolution is crucial 
to all else that has happened 
since. Directly after the show of 
solidarity with Russian imperial- 
ism against the Hungarian revo- 
lutionaries, China moved toward 
expanding its own state power. 

China’s recent attempts to ex- 
clude Russia from Asian and 
African meetings on racial 
grounds is only the culmination 
of something that began on the 
day, in 1949, when Mao came to 
power in mainland China, not 
on racial grounds, but on origin- 
ality of “Mao’s Thought.” It had 
been obvious in all Mao’s fights 
with Stalin, and as soon as the 
Chinese Communist Party took 
power it demanded that “Mao’s 
Thought” become the underly- 
ing theory for all conquests of 
power in “colonial countries.” 

Lest any one think that this 
makes Mao a “revolutionary 
Leninist” where Khrushchev is 
a “revisionist,” not to mention 
“a coward in face of imperial- 
ism” (although Stalin has sud- 
denly been anointed by Mao as 
a “true Leninist”), here are the 
actual developments of Mao’s 
revolutionary thunder since he 
won power against Stalin’s ad- 
vice to maintain his coalition 
with Chiang Kai-shek: 

1) China embarks on wars 
only when it is sure to win, as 
against Tibet first, and limited 
to incursions into borders of 
India now. 

2) When it suits its purpose, 
China peacefully, or, more cor- 
rectly, shrewdly “co-exists” with 
European imperialist outposts 
on its own territory, like Hong 
Kong and Macao. 

3) If Mao, whose “Thought” 
could exude nothing more orig- 
inal than “a four-class policy”, 
is neverthless more adept than 
Khrushchev in the use of Marx- 
ist terminology to hide his ter- 


ritorial ambitions, he is no 
“braver” in facing a challenge 
from the greatest military power 
in the world — the United States. 
Mao has backed down more 
times, not only on Taiwan, but 
on Quemoy and Matsu, than did 
Khrushchev when he saw that 
Kennedy was actually ready to 
go to nuclear war over missiles 
in Cuba. 

4) Despite his revolutionary 
thunder, in the abstract, Mao is, 
in the concrete, an expert 
in imperialist maneuvering and 
in dubbing even “fascist re- 
gimes” as “peace-loving.” Thus, 
before the Sino-Indian war, Mao 
called the military regime in 
Pakistan “fascist”, but the mo- 
ment China was engaged in war 
with India, Mao lost no time in 
making a deal with Pakistan 
which had suddenly become a 
“peace-loving nation.” 

5) Nor does his “revolutionary 
defense” of the Afro-Asian 
world he hopes one day to domi- 
nate keep him from excluding 
other Communist lands whom he 
calls “revisionist” while includ- 
ing “the national bourgeoisie, 
and even certain kings, princes, 
and aristocrats who are patri- 
otic.” . 

RUSSIA AND CHINA 
AT WAR? 

A shocking question faces us 
now: Can there be a war be- 
tween two state-capitalist re- 
gimes calling themselves Com- 
munist? 

Let us also not forget that the 
unity among the Communist 
state powers, during and after 
the crushing of the Hungarian 
Revolution, greatly surpassed 
that in the camp of Western im- 
perialism during the Suez war. 
Not only did the United States 
fail to come to the aid of old- 
fashioned British imperialism 
(much less be swayed by 
France’s support), but in the 
UN the United States was in so 
great a hurry to line up with 
Russia against Great Britain 
that it was impossible to get an 
immediate UN condemnation 
of Russia for its brutal suppres- 
sion of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion. 

In a word, not only was 
China with Russia in the sup- 
pression of the Hungarian 
Revolution, but the United 
States, too, considered this 
less obnoxious to its own im- 
perialist ambitions than hav- 
ing its junior partner, Great 
Britain, strike out alone. Al- 
though it has since learned to 
be more silent on its disputes 
with France, this may change 
once again when China begins 
to use the same interval as 
France to develop its A-bomb. 

After Khrushchev met Eisen- 
hower at Camp David, however 
Mao decided to bring the Sino 
Soviet dispute into the open 
at least in an “ideological” form 
Toward that end China used the 
90th anniversary of Lenin’s 
birth to launch its attack on 
Khrushchev’s “revisionism” with 
the lengthy editorial “Long Live 
Leninism!” This time China was 
stopped in its tracks by the U.S 
U-2 spy plane over Russia. Khru 
shchev took quick advantage of 
this. In the now famous shoe 
pounding incident at the UN 
Khrushchev got his opportunity 
to announce to the whole world 
that he is not only master of 
the Communist world, but the 
only hope of the new world 
opened up by the African Revo 
lutions. 

On Dec. 7, 1960, Khrushchev 
convened the 81 Communist 
Parties for a conference in Mos- 
cow. There he transformed his 
UN speech into the new Com- 
munist Manifesto which declared 
Russia to be “the first country 
in history to be blazing a trail 
to communism for all mankind.” 
The overwhelming majority of 
the Communist Parties present 
in Moscow demanded Mao sign 


the Declaration so that a “unani- 
mous” Communist front be 
shown American imperialism. 

Mao could not refuse to do so 
without exposing the fact that 
China considered Russia to be 
the enemy. 

Mao signed, but continued his 
independent road not only in 
China but throughout the third 
Afro-Asian-Latin American 
world. It is for the benefit of 
this world that the power strug- 
gle between Russia and China 
is fought out in ideological 
terms, in “Marxist” language. 

It is for the benefit of this 
new, third world, whose chief 
preoccupations are not “peaceful 
co-existence” and nuclear test 
ban treaties, but freedom and 
anti-colonialism, that Mao is 
presently willing to be “isolated” 
in an independent corner, 
though that be of an adventurer. 

As we see, China’s signature 
to the 1960 Moscow Manifesto 
did not stop its deviationary 
road along its own national in- 
terests any more than France’s 
signature to NATO stopped De 
Gaulle from seeking his own 
glory road. The post-war world 
of the 1960’s is, after all, a very 
different world from what it was 
in the late 1940’s when both 
Europe and China lay in ruins, 
and each had to accept aid and, 
with it, the “philosophy” under- 
lying the Marshall Plan and the 
Warsaw Pact respectively. 

Mao is trying to do with a 
barrage of revolutionary phrases 
what De Gaulle is trying to 
achieve with spoutings about 
French grandeur.” In both 
cases, however, the split within 
their respective orbits is due to 
national ambitions for world ex- 
pansion. 


For the present, this is lim- 
ited to the periods when the two 
nuclear titans are not confront- 
ing each other in a life and 
death struggle that “automatic- 
ally” would “correctly” align 
these junior partners of “the 
East” and “the West.” One 
thing, however is beyond the 
peradventure of any doubt: 
THE NON - VIABILITY OF 
STATE CAPITALISM AS' A 
NEW” SOCIAL ORDER IS 
PROVEN BY THE SAME LAWS 
OF DEVELOPMENT AS THAT 
OF PRIVATE CAPITALISM, 
THAT IS TO SAY THE COM- 
PULSION TO EXPLOIT THE 
MASSES AT HOME AND TO 
CARRY ON WARS ABROAD. 

Something did give pause to 
China’s “independent” road of 
wars. Mao found out that, just 
as the Chinese masses resisted 
the militarization of labor in the 
misnamed “Communes” and 
forced that scheme to collapse 
about him, so the Indian masses 
suddenly found themselves na- 
tionally united against the 
Chinese invasion of their land. 
But, while this caused Mao to 
backtrack a bit, it only intensi- 
fied his desire further to chal- 
lenge Russia’s leadership of in- 
ternational Communism which 
failed to come to his aid in the 
Sino-Indian War of 1962. 

This does not, however, mean 
that a war between Russia and 
China is in the offing. While it 
is certainly not excludd in some 
distant future, there is no rea- 
son to anticipate one now — even 
if that does make “good copy” 
to gain reactionary senators’ ap- 
proval of the Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty with Russia. From Rus- 
sia’s side, this would make no 
sense not only because it is the 
“have” nation, but also because 
it certainly would break up the 
international Communist move- 
ment that still considers the 
State Plan as a fundamental 
division between itself and “the 
bourgeoisie.” 

From China’s side, such a war 
would be suicidal not only be- 
cause Mao isn’t strong enough 


ath, but also because he is a 
firm believer in the infamous 
Dulles policy of negotiating 
from “positions of strength.” 
Those he will not have unless he 
first wins to his side both the 
Asian Communist Parties which 
are in power (North Korea, 
North Viet Nam), and also the 
African non-Communist world — 
or that of Latin America. 

Every ruling class has found 
it easy to support revolutions — 
abroad. But, whereas new ruling 
classes, when they first come on 
the historic scene, proved them- 
selves full of vitality because 
they did have a wider support 
among the masses than the old 
ruling classes they overthrew, 
the State Planners of today, like 
all challengers from the “have- 
not powers”, feel compelled to 
embark on wars before ever 
they have proved their right to 
historic existence on native soil. 

The “new” element in this 
struggle between state-capitalist 
powers is that they live in a 
nuclear age. It is not that Mao 
is less scared of a nuclear holo- 
caust than the rest of the world. 

It is that he does not allow the 
question mark this puts over the 
very survival of civilization to 
divert him from his feeling that 
this time the “have” nations — 
the United States and Russia — 
will first of all eliminate each 
other! 

MAO, DE GAULLE 
AND IKEDA 

Despite De Gaulle’s derisive 
question, “The ideological split? 
Over what ideology?” his latest 
display of arrogance at his latest 
news conference (July 29) could 
not clothe his nuclear ambition 
as Mao does his. Its death fea- 
tures stood out in all their gori- 
ness: “France will not be di- 
verted by the Moscow agree- 
ments from equipping herself 
with the means of immeasurable 
destruction possessed by other 
powers.” 

By contrast, Mao was enabled 
to exorcise Khrushchev for 
“servilely meeting the needs of 
United States imperialism” by 
his agreement to a treaty which 
“undertakes ... to refrain from 
causing, encouraging, or in any 
way participating in, the carry- 
ing out of any nuclear weapon 
test explosion, or any other nu- 
clear explosion, anywhere ...” 
This, said Mao, means “out and 
out betrayal” of “the socialist 
countries and all oppressed 
countries” since it would keep 
them “from acquiring nuclear 
weapons” while consolidating 
the United States’ “position of 
nuclear monopoly.” 

Both Mao and De Gaulle 
chose 1963 as the crucial year 
to issue their challenges to their 
varying orbits. But, where De 
Gaulle has “a p o s it i o n of 
strength” — the Common Market 
in general and the Franco-Ger- 
man Treaty in particular — Mao 
has nothing but revolutionary 
thunder which, moreover, may 
have spent itself considerably 
in the Sino-Indian war. Never- 
theless, this being the age also 
of the struggle for the minds of 
men, it is much easier to rebut 
the Franco-German Treaty as 
“at the heart of the universe” 
than it is to dismiss the appeal 
of Mao to the Afro-Asian-Latin- 
American world. 

A new kind of proof of this 
is coming out of the mouths of 
Japan’s rulers. Today’s (August 
19th) newspapers speak of Pre- 
mier Ikeda’s search for “new 
ways” to function at the UN. 
He wishes to put into operation 
his interpretation of the “age of 
struggle for the minds of men” 
by being given room to maneu- 
ver in the Afro-Asian bloc. Thus 
he hopes that Japan as an 
“Asian nation” would acquire a 
new power with which to gain 


can imperialism. Since Ken- 
nedy too wants to militarize 
this most industrialized country 
in Asia, and make it an integral 
part of “the West” at the same 
time, he will no doubt help 
create a “neutral” role for Ja- 
pan at the UN. 


to challenge the Russian goli- 1 further concessions from; Ameri- 


KENNEDY AND 
KHRUSHCHEV 

As was abundantly clear from 
Kennedy’s readiness to plunge 
the world into a nuclear war 
over Russian missiles in Cuba, 
nothing makes United States 
imperialism show its ugliest face 
as quickly as any threat to “this” 
hemisphere. At his recent press 
conference Kennedy expanded 
himself on the question of China 
all the way into the “1970’s”, by 
which time it will have acquired 
nuclear know-how and created 
“potentially a more dangerous 
situation than any we faced 
since the end of the second 
World War.” 

Although for different rea- 
sons, Kennedy and Khrushchev 
do see eye to eye on the one 
question of the spread of nuc- 
lear weapons to other countries. 
The partial test ban was under- 
taken with this in mind. The 
treaty will free each to have 
more time to align his own 
orbit. This is one aspect of the 
treaty. 

The other, more crucial, as- 
pect is that Kennedy and Khru- 
shchev need elbow room not 
only to isolate Mao and De 
Gaulle respectively, but,, above 
all, to bear down upon the class 
struggles and the civil rights 
struggles at home. The intensi- 
fication of the class Struggles 
and the national struggles will 
have the single advantage of re- 
vealing the two worlds that truly 
oppose each other not only tac- 
tically, or even strategically, but 
totally and from class founda- 
tions. The absolute contradic- 
tion is not between those of pri- 
vate capitalism and state-cap- 
italism, with or without their 
restless junior partners whether 
or not any dub themselves 
“Communist.” The two oppos- 
ing worlds are those of workers 
and capitalists in each country. 

THE TWO WORLDS 
IN THE USA 

Already Kennedy has begun 
his attempts to divert Negro de- 
mands for full equality into nar- 
row legalistic channels, even as 
he has threatened to have com- 
pulsory “arbitration” legislation 
enacted in order to force the 
railroad workers to capitulate 
to the management side of Auto- 
mation. All the sadder that the 
AFL-CIO bureaucracy has just 
shackled the trade unions on the 
Automation front by refusing to 
back the March on Washington 
initiated by Negroes to fight 
for “Jobs and Freedom.” 
Meany’s fantastic excuse for the 
Executive Council’s strike-break- 
ing action — that AFL-CIO back- 
ing may keep some Congressmen 
from supporting the civil rights 
struggle — hardly fools even the 
bureaucrats themselves. 

The one thing that is clear is 
this: the trade union bureauc- 
racy has become an impediment 
in the way not only of the Negro 
Freedom Fighters, but of white 
labor’s fight with management. 
All the more reason that, 
from below, white and Negro 
labor forge a unity in these 
crucial times when a detente 
in the Cold War abroad means 
heating up the class war at 
home. 

White labor has never faced 
a more crucial challenge to sep- 
arate itself from the ideology 
of the ruling class. If they do 
not meet this challenge openly 
and positively, it will be the 
whip of the counter-revolution 
that they’H next confront. The 
choice is between totalitarianism 
and freedom, not abroad, but at 
home. 
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Alabama Negroes Form Defense Patrols 


By Charles Denby, Editor mT f'v _ _ • f~| _ _ ipf 7 ~ 

Production Knows No Dignity JNCW Demonstrations Protest JHV 


1 have just read in the company’s monthly tabloid paper 
a column called, “The Evil of Prejudice.” I was very glad to 
see the article. After 20 years or more with this company, they 
finally recognize that discrimination against a person because 
of his race is wrong. 

As the article states: ‘It is a good time to remind all con- 
cerned that this company has recognized this policy by volun- 
tarily entering into the non-discrimination pact known as the 
‘Plan for Progress’ developed by the President’s Committee on 
Equal Employment Opportunity.” Then they say the proof is 
shown by the substantial number of Negroes among those gain- 
fully employed throughout the nation. 

What concerns me about many of our national white 
leaders, as well as management, is that they don’t seem to 
think that Negroes and other oppressed minorities under- 
stand what prejudice and discrimination is — and that both 
can, and do, take on many different forms. 

Let me speak of one against the whites in the shop today. 
There are many white ex-foremen who have spent 20 to 30 
years in supervision. This same company, after introducing 
Automation and inhuman speed-up, has taken the majority of 
these foremen .off supervision and put them back on production. 
At the same time they have put young white workers with only 
five to ten years in the plant as foremen— some are from the 
deep South and full of prejudices. 

At this plant where I work, not one Negro has been up- 
graded to a foreman, not even today. There are still lily-white 
departments. The Sewing Department has never had a Negro 
woman employee. 

Second to the last paragraph (in the article, “The Evil of 
Prejudice”) there was an appeal that each individual human 
recognize and respect the equal rights and equal dignity of 
every other human being. 

PRODUCTION KNOWS NO DIGNITY 

But a worker on a production line has no rights and human 
dignity. If he is forced to go to a rest room, it is up to the 
dignity of the foreman to let him go. 

Sometimes we .are forced to wait from IS to 45 minutes 
after we ask. We do not have relief men any more. They will 
send a repairman to relieve us when they get around to it. 
Sometimes there is a wait until three or four who asked ahead 
of you are through before you can go. If you pass your action 
on the floor you are fired. If you walk off the line you are 
subject to be fired. This is respecting the human dignity of an 
individual. 

This is why I was stunned by this article from the company. 
Today I was told that Negroes can get application blanks from 
the company and fill them out for skilled trades. How many 
will they accept is the first question. And if the agreement is 
the same as was before, how many workers would take the 
chance? 

You are hired in with no seniority (this is discrimination) 
and you give away your production seniority when you are 
laid off. You go into the streets even if you have 25 years with 
the company, while some other worker is hired from the streets. 
STATEMENTS VS. PRACTICES 

Everyone knows that this mass movement of the Negroes 
and their supporters for total Freedom NOW has shaken this 
nation. Their boycotts and threatened boycotts have caused 
many leading firms and auto companies to issue some kind of 
a non-discriminatory policy statement. 

I feel sure the companies know that if the Negro employees 
began to yell loud and long about their discriminatory policies, 
and this began to spread, that it would cause them to lose some 
sales. 

But as long as any company has all the power, all the 
say about how a worker must work from the time he enters 
the plant until he leaves, there will be discrimination. If 
the foreman dislikes a worker for any reason at all, that 
worker will not be treated as any other worker. 

But there is another gimmick. You must have proof of 
discrimination, then follow procedure, according to the con- 
tractual agreement between the company and the union. 

After filing a grievance, it may take a month or six months 
before you hear from it — and sometimes, never. But if it goes 
through all four steps, then to the International union, that is 
the end of it for any worker, white or Negro. 

IF ALL ARE READY, WHERE ARE RIGHTS? 

They can give workers high-sounding phrases such as in 
the article I have quoted, which concludes, “We are reminded 
of a scholar’s assertion, ‘Nothing is so powerful as an idea 
whose time has come’.” 

The idea of equal rights is a century old. For this idea, the 
time has come. So I would say: if the company is willing and 
ready to give its Negro employees equal rights, and the union 
claims being for equal rights now and always, then why is it 
that the Negroes do not have them? 

ON THE INSIDE 

Sartre's Search for a Method 
by Raya Dunayevskaya — P. 5 
Milwaukee and Civil Rights - P. 2 
Work in a Negro Ghetto — P. 6 


Failure to Act Against Wallace 


“During a war we don’t 
bomb schools, churches, 
hospitals . . . but they bomb 
indiscriminately in Birming- 
ham.” With these words, 
grieving Christopher Mc- 
Nair appealed to the con- 
science of white America in 
a network radio interview 
four days after he buried 
his pretty 11-year - old 
daughter, Denise, who was 
killed with her 14-year-old 


companions, Addie Mae Col- 
lins, Carole Robertson and 
Cynthia Wesley, in the 
ghastly Sunday morning 
bombing of Birmingham’s 
16th Street Baptist Church 
on Sept. 15. 

The counter - revolution 
answered with two more 
bomb blasts against Negroes 
in Birmingham. This 
brought to a total of fifty 
the number of bombings 
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News & Letters Photo 

LARGE CONTINGENT from Mississippi demonstrated for 
civil rights during the massive March On Washington. They 
wore overalls to emphasize their working class roots. 

Report from Mississippi 

‘We’re Changing Our Lives’’ 

By Martha Prescod, SNCC Field Representative 

I spent last summer working for SNCC in Green- 
wood, Mississippi, on the voter-registration drive. 

The Student Non-Violent Coordinating Committee 
(SNCC) is an organization that grew out of the 1960 
Southern student sit-ins. In the rural South you offend 
somebody just as much when you walk up to the court- 
house to register to vote as if you walk into his store to sit 
down. When the first registration project was set up in 
McComb, Mississippi, in the summer of 1961, SNCC 
found that people going to the courthouse to register 
would be beaten up right on the courthouse steps. 

To this day when a person <S > 

goes down to register, his name during the cotton season, which 
is published in the paper and extends for about ten weeks 
everybody knows it. Many times each year, 
he loses his job. He loses his Many others work as domes- 


which have rocked “Dyna- 
mite Hill” since 1947, eight 
of them since last May. 
Though such barbarism vio- 
lates even the rules of war, 
President John F. Kennedy, 
far from sending troops to 
protect the lives of innocent 
children, went no further 
than empty words of sym- 
pathy. The two so - called 
mediators he sent, former 
Army Secretary Kenneth 
Royall of North Carolina, 
and former Army football 
coach Earl Blaik, met be- 
hind closed doors with seg- 
regated groups while the 
FBI once more showed its 
self - imposed impotence by 
failing to find a single per- 
petrator of the atrocities. 

This is why no. Negro intends 
to rely on Congress for civil 
rights. 

That is why SNCC (Student 
Non-Violent Coordinating Com- 
mittee) proposed a march to 
Montgomery. 

■niat Is why the Rev. Martin 


credit. He is cut off Welfare. 

And of course, he is also 
subject to physical violence. It 
is not rare. For every instance 
that is brought to public 
knowledge, there are at least 
10 or more that nobody hears 
about. Medgar Evers is not 
the only person who has been 
shot in Mississippi. Neither is 


tics, which is a $10 to $15 a 
week job. Depression is not an 
invention — it is there in real 
terms. People live in houses 
where they paste up advertise- 
ments to keep the cold out. 
Many of the houses burn down 
in the winter because the 
heating system is so bad. 

We have to depend on face- 


William Moore the only per- to-face contact. There is no 
son who has been killed in other means of communication. 
Alabama. There are countless We canvass door-to-door, telling 
shootings, countless houses people how registering to vote 
that have bullet holes in the will change their lives, how it 
screen door and on the walls, will mean a better education for 
It is common, very common. their children; and maybe a 
The people we are working minimum wage so they won’t 
with are poor. The average wage have to have their little children 
for the Negro in the Mississippi picking cotton 12 hours a day 
Delta is between $200 and $300 instead of going to school, 
a year. Most people either pick WORST IN COUNTRY 
cotton or work as domestics. We then have to train people 
EASTLAND’S WORKERS to take the literacy test. This 

The people who pick cotton state has the worst school sys- 
on Senator Eastland’s plantation tern and the largest percentage 
earn $2.90 a day. They work of illiteracy in the entire coun- 
maybe three or four days a week, (Continued on Page 6) 


in Birmingham with the Rev. 
Fred L. Shuttlesworth to plan 
new demonstrations. 

That is why Birmingham 
Negroes have organized and are 
maintaining their own defense 
patrols around the clock. 

DO NOTHING CONGRESS 
AND THE KU KLUX KLAN 

The do-nothing Congress con- 
tinues to stall on its too little 
and too late civil rights legisla- 
tion. While it seeks to divert 
itself and the nation with the 
Valachi super-spectacular hear- 
ing on the underworld con- 
spiracy of crime and murder, it 
condones by silence the official 
conspiracy of violence and mur- 
der unleashed by Alabama’s 
Wallace and Mississippi's Bar- 
nett. 

Meanwhile their poison 
spreads in the North as well as 
the South, and has the added 
aim of terrorizing into silence 
the small white voice that has 
finally been emboldened by the 
Negroes’ courage to speak out 
against the racist madness, Yet 
the counter-revolution, on the 
march with no holds barred, 
brings from the Administration 
nothing but cowardly compro- 
mise and vote-seeking appease- 
ment as the president’s recent 
appearance with Gov. Faubus in 
Arkansas shows. 

When, right after Labor Day, 
Gov. Wallace moved his state 
troopers into Birmingham, 
Huntsville and Tuskegee to pre- 
vent the opening of schools that 
were belatedly scheduled to 
start token desegregation, even 
city officials as well as news- 
papers like the Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser and the Anniston Star, 
which had previously supported 
him, said that Wallace had gone 
too far. Much more important 
was the fact that white Alabama 
parents as well as their student 
children denounced and even 
defied the governor and his 
troopers. 

On Sept. 25, the five federal 
judges in Alabama issued sepa- 
r a t e injunctions prohibiting 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Call of Freedom Movement 

MILWAUKEE, Wis. — Over 700 people held a silent 
march for the Birmingham Children here the Sunday 
following the bombing. All the civil rights and Negro 
groups participated together, and it was the biggest 
demonstration for civil rights that Milwaukee has ever 
.seen. • f — 


OF THE WORLD columns is 
given to this article by a new 
contributor for this issue.) 

DETROIT — In the early 
years of life, I will say 
between nine and 14, I 
learned that in being a 
Negro you have only one 
purpose in life: that of be- 
ing an underdog. And being 
an underdog, you are con- 
sidered nothing. 

My first job I will never for- 
get. It was in the year 1930. I 
was hired as a maid. The house 
had four bedrooms, one large 
living room, one dining room, a 
kitchen and two bathrooms. 

WORK, WORK, WORK 

My duties were to get the 
children dressed and out to 
school, then I would get the 
baby out in the buggy for air 
on the porch. Now 1 would have 
to get back upstairs and make 
the beds and dust furniture and 
run the dust mop and the 
vacuum. I also had to fix lunch 
and wash dishes. 

On wash days, I did the wash 
after 1 got breakfast and got 
the children off to school. Then 
I would have to rush and make 
the beds — no dusting or 
vacuuming today. After lunch I 
would start ironing. Wednesday 
was the day I ironed. If I didn’t 
get through I would have to fin- 
ish Thursday. After ironing or 
washing I had to start supper. 

But on the other days after 
lunch, I would either have to 
walk the baby or go down and 
sweep the dry goods store that 
they had, or do some sewing — 
such as belts on the girls’ 
dresses or buttons. Just any- 
thing to make me keep busy. 

Then at night, after I had 
done the dishes and gone to 
my room to rest, which would 
be around 6:30 or 7 o’clock, she 
might call me out to watch the 
children while she went over 
to Mrs. Green, or Susan, or 
grandma, or anybody. 

For a whole week, I worked 
for a mere $3 and car-fare. 


Now we are all caught up in 
this movement called Freedom 
NOW — some for it, some against 

it. Well, I am for it 100% be- 
cause even a dog has more free- 
dom than the Negro. There are 
some people that will try to get 
freedom now at any cost, and 
there are some that will try to 
keep the others from getting 
freedom at any cost. 

Needless to say, I detest the 
way that the police, Bull Con- 
ner, Governor Barnett and 
other authorities are using tear 
gas, fire hoses and even vicious 
dogs. This is no way to treat 
humans. Oh, I forgot! The 
Negroes are considered as 
nothing. That is probably why 
they can do these awful things 
and don’t feel any sorrow. 

Yet they can hire these noth- 
ings in their homes to do all 
hard dirty work, that some of 
them are too lazy to do. Many 
are not able to do their work — 
and many of the younger wom- 
en don’t even know how to do 
their own work. 

So these nothings go in and 
work for a little of nothing. 
Yes I said a little of nothing, 
because back in 1933-1934 I have 
worked right here in Detroit for 
a dollar a day and car-fare. 
Seven cents car-fare and one 
cent for a transfer — a total of 
$1.15 a day. 

FRONT DOOR TABOO . . . 

I have experienced these 
things, and as bad as it may 
seem, I wasn’t even allowed to 
go in the front door. I remem- 
ber one day I was sent to a 
place on Calvert and Dexter to 
do a day’s work. 

I went up on the front porch 
and rang the door bell. Finally 
the lady came to the door very, 
very angry and blurted out to 
me, “Why girlie, how long have 
you been going out working?” 
I told her about three or four 
years, so she asked me very 
angrily, “How old are you?” I 
answered 17. She said, “Well, 
haven’t any of the other ladies 
you’ve worked for ever told you 
that you are never to enter into 
white people’s doors?” I asked 
would I aet in to do 


her work, and she said through 
the side door or back door, and 
slammed the door in my face. 

Well, I thought to myself, the 
best and most human thing to 
do is go back home. So I went 
down off the porch and started 
back down to Dexter to get a 
bus. I had travelled the distance 
of about six or seven houses 
when I heard someone shouting, 
“Girlie, girlie, hey girlie.” So 
I turned and looked back and 
there was Mrs. Somebody as big 
as ever yelling for me. 

... IS QUICKLY BROKEN 
I started not to go back, but I 
did. When I got back she spoke 
very calmly, “Why girlie, where 
were you going?” I answered, 
“Home.” She said, “Oh, girlie, 
please come in and help me 
today. I have the wash started 
and this is the day for my clean- 
ing to be done, and I am in a 
mess if you don’t help me.” 

She knew that if I went 
home that by the time the 
employment office would 
send someone else out to her 
it would be too late to get 
her wash done and also her 
cleaning. 

Just about five minutes be- 
fore I was to stop and go home, 
she came pleading, “Oh, girlie, 
can’t you please hurry a bit? I 
would like for you to wash my 
bathroom floor and also the 
kitchen floor, and just wipe 
down the basement steps. I will 
pay you for the few minutes 
over time.” 

Well, to get on my knees and 
scrub the bathroom and kitchen 
floors and also scrub the base- 
ment steps, it took me roughly 
18 minutes. For overtime, she 
gave me 15c! 

FREEDOM NOW 
Now I gather that freedom, 
to most of us, may mean that 
we will not go into their homes 
and be worked like horses and 
treated like not even dogs, I’ll 
say like dirt. If Freedom NOW 
means that much to the Negro, 
it surely must give many whites 
high blood pressure, heart fail- 
ure, heart palpitation, ulcerated 
stomachs, indigestion, and all 
other uncommon ailments. 

These are the people that 
will do anything and every- 
thing, even bombing public or 
private homes to keep the 
Negro in bondage. 

The Negro has been low-grad- 
ed, low-fed, low-housed, low- 
paid, low-educated and low- 
classed. When most white peo- 
ple look at him they can only 
see a black face, and stupidness, 
dumbness, sillyness. They see 
disloyal, dishonest, ignorant 
criminals and call them liars, 
cheaters and every other un- 
worthy name in the dictionary. 
They say that Negroes have an 
I.Q. of nothing. What do you 
expect under the circumstances? 
All brilliant, smiling, happy, 
talented people? Contented? 
NEEDED: HARMONY 
We, white and Negro, to have 
sweet peace for all, will have to 
unite ourselves and love one 
another. Harmonious is just 
about the most pleasing word 
that I can think of at this time. 

I often stop and wonder: 
what is going to happen? and 
where will this movement lead 
us all? I wonder if death and 
destruction is facing us all? 
What? What? What? The future 
has all doors closed to us. 

Freedom, here, now. Yes, ever 
since this Freedom NOW move- 
ment began, there have been 
thousands of people all over 
the world getting killed because 
they want that blessed thing 
called Freedom. Well, I wonder 
if when we the Negro people 
get that sweet freedom, if there 
will be anyone left to enjoy it. 
Freedom here and now, has the 
whole world in the worst tur- 
moil that any of us have ever 
seen or heard of. Why? What? 
I When? 


Many of these groups have 
recently launched more militant 
action than ever before, and it 
is, in part, the result the ac- 
tivity CORE initiated here, 
when they began a campaign 
to removed a bigot, Fred Lins, 
from the community social de- 
velopment commission which 
was a phony body to begin with, 
designed to circumvent the al- 
ready weak human relations 
commission. 

CORE had picketed the of- 
fice of Eugene Grobschmidt, 
chairman of the county board 
of supervisors, who had ap- 
pointed Lins but refused to' 
remove him. Later they held a 
sit-in in his office and about 
10 people were arrested. 

The campaign continued with 
more picketing, plus various 
tactics designed to worry and 
harrass the county officials, the 
sheriff, and the cops. For in- 
stance, a stand-in was held out- 
side Grobschmidt’s office, which 
for some reason is not as il- 
legal as a sit-in in the same 
place. 

SWITCH TO MAYOR 

The next week we switched 
our attack to the mayor him- 
self, whose idea it was to form 
this commission in the first 
place. After a meeting with him, 
at which he refused to take a 
stand against Lins (though he 
weakly said he didn’t agree 
with Lins’ “stark statement” 
that Negroes look so much alike 
you can’t tell who committed 

JhsL TlsqJwsA. 

Salute the Negroes of Birming- 
ham 

Hail the fighters for freedom 
Who fight the battle for us. 
Plain men, plain citizens, 

Brave workingmen and women 

Ordinary housewives 

All fighting for the right. 

Dogs set upon them, they did 
not flinch 

They kept on coming to defy 
the beasts, 

The beasts of the local law, 
The watchdogs of state and 
property 

That is to say, they defied the 
cops 

— Guardians of injustice— 

The cops and the hounds of the 
cops. 

And the bombs they endured for 
years and years 

With a patience awe-inspiring 
That gave birth to a mighty will 
A will for freedom, full freedom, 
Not a quarter nor a half 
They want all of it, the whole 
of it 

Neither “cheap imitations’’ nor 
compromise 

No tokens, no tokenism 
Freedom is for them indivisible 
The freedom to be human beings 
To walk the earth like men. 

And though Shores and Gaston 
may say 

“Let us halt” (“After all, 

We two have it made al- 
ready”) 

They will not trade the savage 
Bull 

For the subtle oppression of 
Boutwell 

They will go on, they will -not 
falter 

Till the fight for full freedom 
is won. 

.... — A. Margulis. 


the crime, and a x big mess of 
them have an IQ of nothing), 
we began a sit-in in the lobby 
of his office. 

ARRESTED, BOOKED 
The first day we remained 
there until five and were al- 
lowed to do so. However, the 
next day we simply stayed in 
the office after five and im- 
mediately sent everyone into 
a tizzy! 

At first it seemed that we 
would be allowed to stay all 
night, which was our plan, 
but the building superin- 
tendent got nervous and at 
nine, called the cops. After a 
polite request, given three 
times, to leave, 16 of us were 
put under arrest, most of us 
going limp and having to be 
carried onto dollies and 
wheeled to the waiting paddy 
wagons. 

We were taken to the Safety 
Building (police headquarters, 
jail, and courts) where we were 
fingerprinted, booked and put 
each into a separate cell where 
we waited for about three hours 
to get bailed out. That three 
hours seemed like eternity, but 
we kept up our spirits by sing- 
ing Freedom Songs at top voice, 
joking, and shaking the hands 
of the people in the next cells. 
We were treated OK, but being 
in jail even for a short time is 
not pleasant. 

Finally we got bailed out. Our 
bail was taken care of by a spe- 
cial fund set up by some rich 
businessmen and politicians who 
mostly remain anonymous. Our 
bondsman is a Negro and takes 
no profit on it. 

The next morning we appear- 
ed in court, and that was a 
revelation, too — seeing how the 
sad drunks, prostitutes, and run- 
away kids were treated. After 
a big argument between our 
attorneys and the city attorney, 
warrants were issued against us, 
and our bail was continued. 
Trial will be Oct. 15, and we 
will ask for a jury and of course, 
plead not guilty. The charge 
against us is disorderly conduct. 
We have good lawyers who will 
argue it on a constitutional 
basis: that we were exercising 
right of free speech and peti- 
tioning our government for 
redress of grievances. 
PRESSURE CONTINUES 
A few days after the jailings, 
the commission of which Lins 
is a member met in special ses- 
sion to discuss the issue. Fif- 
teen private citizens and repre- 
sentatives of Negro organiza- 
tions spoke in favor of his 
resignation. In spite of all this, 
however, they voted to refer 
the question to the other human 
relations commission, and Lins 
himself stands fast, although 
you can see he is feeling the 
pressure. 

EXPOSE PHONIES 
CORE feels, nevertheless, 
that the issue has really shaken 
up the whole town and has put 
public officials on notice that 
they can’t be bigoted, at least 
so crudely and in public. 

It has also exposed the 
phoniness of several politi- 
cians, including the Mayor 
and Grobschmidt, who has 
turned out to sound almost 
like a John Bircher, defend- 
ing Lins’ social philosophy of 
excluding the “ignorant 
Poor” from Milwaukee and 
going back to the days of 
“beans and baloney” welfare 
hand-outs. The situation could 
really develop into a second 
Newburgh, New York. 

— B. G. 
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Wilson on Capitalist Chariot 


GLASGOW, Scotland — 
Parliament is in recess but, 
with a general election 
looming ahead, the wordy 
conflict between the leaders 
of the two main parties gets 
wordier every day that 
passes. 

Lord Denning’s report on the 
Profumo affair is of little im- 
portance to politically-minded 
workers, but it does enable the 
leaders to add to their vote- 
win n i n g vocabulary. Harold 
Wilson knows that Denning’s 
report will have little effect on 
the outcome of the general 
election, but having made so 
much of the Profumo scandal 
he must continue with it and 
score as many points as possible 
pending its final burial. 

Wilson’s principal concern, 
every day and every night, is 
how to win the general election 
and have himself established at 
10 Downing Street. He hopes 
to sweep us all off our feet 
with a new plan to modernise 
and re-equip British industry 
by making the greatest possible 
use of science and technology. 

A pamphlet which outlines 
this policy enlightens us with 
the following sentence: “Plan- 
ning without automation 
equals stagnation; automation 
without planning equals 
chronic unemployment.” The 
aim of the plan is to assist 
capitalist development by mo- 
bilising the workers, the edu- 
cational establishments and 
the resources of the whole 
country. This plan — -like all 
plans that come from above — 
will make the worker less of 


This Is Progress 
For Hungarians? 

Glasgow, Scotland — We make 
no apology for again saying 
something about Hungary. 
Adrian Pigott, in a letter to the 
“Freethinker,” says that he was 
there in September and that 
conditions are better than under 
the Hapsburgs. Somehow, we 
did not find this news very ex- 
citing. Perhaps we are hard to 
please. 

In view of the fact that 
Glasgow Trades Council is send- 
ing a delegation to Hungary we 
draw attention to the latest de- 
cision on working hours for 
those employed in the building 
industry. Mr. Reszoe Trautman, 
Minister of Building, has an- 
nounced that the working week 
will be advanced from 48 hours 
to 56. This is to make up for the 
lag behind in the plans in the 
first half of the year. This, we 
are told, is being done on a 
“voluntary” basis which means 
that “the labour code has not 
been violated.” It may well be 
that the building workers are 
better off than under the Haps- 
burgs, but longer working hours 
is not a mile-stone on the road 
to freedom. 


a man and more of a plant 
tool. 

BUREAUCRATS TO OPPOSE 

The worker will continue to 
run to work at the bidding of a 
hooter that isn’t his; work at a 
machine that isn’t his; and pro- 
duce commodities that aren’t 
his. Under this system of state- 
directed capitalism, it will be 
the job of the Labour and trade 
union bureaucrats to oppose 
every move by the workers to 
improve their working condi- 
tions. 

That arch-hypocrite, Ted Hill, 
has made it clear that he would 
consider a wage-freeze under a 
Labour Government. There are 
many more like Hill among the 
trade union leaders. Wilson will 
be surrounded by sycophants 
if Labour wins power. . . . 

CLASS INTERESTS VITAL 

We will soon be faced with 
the call to make Britain strong. 
Labour, we will be told, will 
ensure that Britain will win a 
greater share of the world 
markets. By that means our un- 
employed army will disappear. 
The call put forward by both 
the Communists and the Fas- 
cists, “Britain First,” will be 
taken over by the Labour politi- 
cians. As the campaign de- 
velops it will be easy to con- 
jure up a picture of unemploy- 
ment everywhere but Britain. 
Despite them, however, the 
workers will fight for their class 
interests. 

There is no political party 
in Britain voicing the class in- 
terests of the working class. 
We are devoid of any genuine 
organs of struggle. These de- 
fects must be remedied as 
early as possible. The initia- 
tive must come from the 
workers themselves. We are 
moving rapidly in the direc- 
tion of state-capitalism and all 
the slavery and oppression 
that entails. 

Class interests are paramount 
There can be no Socialism with- 
out working class power. The 
spirit shown by the Russian 
workers in 1917, and by the 
workers of Hungary in 1956, 
must animate the British 
workers. That is overdue. 

(Reprinted from Information 
Bulletin of Scottish Marxist- 
Humanist Group). 
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| Toilet Entails 

| Big Negotiation 

I was in on the last nego- f 
| tiations with Chrysler at the § 
| local level. One of the things f 
1 we asked for was a rest-room | 
| on the main floor. We spent | 
| 48 hours on that issue alone | 
| We had told the company § 
| that we felt many of the | 
| workers who were getting I 

! I older shouldn’t have to climb | 
the stairs for the toilet. The I 
company said that if they | 
were so tired they couldn’t | 
make the stairs maybe they | 
| should be put on disability § 
I or retired. I 

P I 

| The deadlock on the ques- 1 
| tion was finally broken when | 
| an industrial engineer got in i 
| on it. He told the company § 
I it just wouldn’t cost that | 
| much to install a new rest- 1 
| room, and asked them how | 
| much longer they were going | 
I to haggle over one lousy | 
| toilet. | 

| The request was finally | 
| granted, but I thought one | 
| of the company men was ac- 1 
I tually going to cry, he was f 
| so upset. A lot of the public | 
| think negotiations get tied | 
| up over big important ques- 1 
| tions. They wouldn’t believe | 
| how assinine these indus- 1 
| trialists can get. 

1 Unionist j 

Michigan | 
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ON THE LINE 

Conquest of Production — 
Or Beauty and the Beast 

By JOHN ALLISON 

DETROIT, Mich. — The public sees the finished 
product: a magnificent ear in a place of beauty. It hears 
the sales pitch of those who make their livelihood off of 
the backs of the workers. Now to speak of beauty and 

the beast is not enough. 

In the vast wilderness of pro- 
duction in the auto shops in 
America and around the world, 
there lies the hope of the work- 
ers to change the whole concept 
and practice of production. For 
as long as the capitalist class 
controls the means of produc- 
tion, the human being is lost 
in a world of gadgets, automa- 
tion and mechanical aids too 
numerous to mention. 

NOW IT’S BICYCLES 
The public does not know the 
strange and unreal life that a 
working man lives in the fac- 
tory. Most people have heard 
the joke about telling some- 
one to get a pair of roller skates 
if he has to walk very much or 
very fast. It hasn’t quite come 
to that in the factory, but now 
they have bicycles. 

... It’s a fact. Bicycles are used 
in the skilled division to get a 
tradesman quickly from one 
breakdown to another in order 
to keep production going at full 
speed. And full speed may bring 
to the mind of someone who 
hasn’t worked on a production 
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With the Committees 


Our youth and the second 
edition of American Civilization 
on Trial, with its new interest 
blank, have combined to start 
us off on a new level of growth 
this fall. 

In DETROIT, where our 
youth have been active in many 
of the civil rights organizations, 
a field representative for SNCC 
(Student Non-Violent Coordin- 
ating Committee) was the guest 
speaker at the October 4 local 
meeting. Miss Martha Prescod, 
a very moving speaker, with a 
very great story to tell — is an 
18 year old student who worked 
in Greenwood, Mississippi last 
summer on the voter-registra- 
tion drive. Her story of the con- 
ditions in rural Mississippi and 
of the people who make up 
SNCC is reprinted on page one 
of this issue. The Detroit meet- 
ing collected $23, discussed the 
collection of food and clothing 
for Mississippi, and is working 
for other meetings where this 
story can be spread, from block 
clubs to union locals. 

The presentation was tape- 
recorded, including the beauti- 
ful songs Miss Prescod led, so 
that other locals might share 
it by holding similar meetings 
I where funds and aid for SNCC 
would be solicited. Such meet- 
ings, for example, may soon be 
held both by the MILWAUKEE 
[local, which has been very busy 
with Civil Rights action all 
month; and by the PITTS- 
BURGH local which has re- 
ported good sales of American 
Civilization on Trial and Free- 
i dom Riders Speak For Them- 


selves not only in their own 
locality, but in Cleveland as 
well. 

* * * 

IN LOS ANGELES, during 
the same week, the first issue 
of The Marxist-Humanist ap- 
peared on the UCLA campus. 
An article by Betty Kramer 
which appeared in that first is- 
sue is reprinted on page 6 in 
Eugene Walker’s Column 
“Youth Beginnings”. Their jour- 
nal asks other youth to con- 
tribute their ideas to the future 
issues: “To us the Freedom 
struggles which are taking place 
all over the world today are in 
need of a unifying philosophy 
that would embrace both 
thought and action. We are 
| opening the pages of this jour- 
nal in the hope of establishing 
a dialogue between us and those 
of you who see a similarity be- 
tween our ideas and yours. If 
the ideas presented here find 
a response in you, by all means 
write. Friends or bystander or 
even foe, let us hear from you.” 

* * * 

That the ideas presented in 
American Civilization on Trial 
have already found a response 
in those who have read it, was 
clear from the fact that workers 
who have bought copies of the 
second edition at sales the De- 
troit local has conducted, have 
taken the invitation for them 
to join with the News & Letters 
Committees so seriously that 
they have come up to the Na- 
tional Office to get a copy of the 
Constitution, buy copies of 
Marxism and Freedom, and at- 
tend the meetings of the local 
committee regularly. 


Coming Soon . . . 

a new series of classes on 

Marxism and Freedom — From 1776 Until Today 

The author, RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, 
will give the first class. 

PLACE: 

News & Letters office 
8751 Grand River Ave. 

For information on similar classes held on Tuesday 
evenings in Los Angeles, write to News & Letters, Box 
27652, Los Angeles, Calif. 

For information on activity in Pittsburgh, New York 
and Milwaukee, write to the national office in Detroit. 


TIME: 

Starts Friday, 
Nov. 15—7:30 p.m. 


line the idea of efficiency, high 
production and profit. 

But to the worker on that 
production line it means some- 
thing entirely different. He has 
to keep exerting himself, every 
second, to keep up with his work 
in tune with the full speed of 
the line. Some people may think 
the line is run by electricity. 
The worker knows it is run by 
his muscle, sweat and nervous 
system. 

The conquest of the beast of 
production can only change 
when the workers’ concept of 
production for profit is trans- 
formed into a new way of life — 
humanism. The machine is dead, 
but in man there is life. Man 
must become the center of all 
activity. 

All of this is to say that the 
workers must control production. 
The conditions of labor will 
never be solved any other way. 
DIRECT ACTION NEEDED 

Labor unions, once thought to 
be the great fighting arm of the 
workers, have transformed di- 
rect action into its opposite — 
negotiation. Unions have taken 
the will of the workers to free- 
dom, and sold it for a system of 
production. 

And now we see a strange 
thing: The UAW staff members 
want a contract. Why? There is 
no machine or production in 
these pork-chop jobs. 

They are now crying for jus- 
tice, these men who live off of 
the backs of workers and tell 
them not to strike over produc- 
tion standards because they gave 
the workers’ rights away at the 
negotiating table. At this hour 
they cry for protection from the 
union they helped to create. 

The rank-and-file worker has 
no choice but go into a program 
of direct action now to change 
the production system in the 
factory from profits to people. 
The real beauty of people will 
never be known until they have 
conquered the beast of produc- 
tion. 


Shovel Displaces 
1,000 Miners 

Morgantown, W. Va. — When 
the continuous miners came 
into the coal mines, they really 
chopped up the men. But com- 
pared to a new electric shovel 
that will be used to strip hard 
coal in Pennsylvania, the con- 
tinuous miner is nothing. 

It’s true that the continuous 
miner knocked out one-half to 
two-thirds of the men working 
in mines when they came in. 
Where you had 15 men work- 
ing on a section underground, 
with the continuous miner there 
are but six. Those left working 
have it rough, but there are a 
few left. 

New take this new high speed 
electric shovel. That’s some- 
thing else again. It’s supposed 
to do the work of 1,000 men. 

According to reports, the 
shovel will handle 16,000 tons 
a shift — three shifts a day. It 
has a 12-cubic-yard bucket and 
weighs about 414 tons. It has 
an electronic control system 
that is supposed to go through 
the cycle of digging, swinging, 
dumping and swinging back 
again at speeds as fast or faster 
than shovels one-third its size. 

The time comes again to 
chalk one more up for Automa- 
tion; and another one up against 
the miners and their families. 

Isn t progress just grand? 
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Editorial 

JFK Shows Contempt of Labor 
By Forcing Compulsory Arbitration 

For eight months, from the time the present do-nothing 88th 
Congress convened on Jan. 2, not one single major legislative 
act was passed. Then, moving with a suddenness that even the 
party leaders couldn’t believe, both the House and Senate passed 
a history-making bill in three days — taking only from Aug. 26 
to Aug. 28 to enact it. President Kennedy’s signature im- 
mediately penned to the bill made it law. 

Nor was the speed of the action synonymous with courage. 
Quite the contrary. When a roll-call vote was called for in the 
House, the idea was drowned by the Congressmen by an over- 
whelming and hysterical cry of “No!” These legislators were 
quite willing to act, but trembled at the thought of being held 
responsible for their actions. 

Well could they tremble, for they knew the opposition 
to the bill they had just passed. It was the first law in the 
country passed to force compulsory arbitration in a 
management-labor dispute. Although the law passed hit at 
the railroad workers in this instance, it is aimed at the 
whole of the working class. 

AUTOMATION VS. HUMANISM 

The issue involved was eloquently expressed by H. E. 
Gilbert, president of the Brotherhood of Firemen and Engine- 
men, who said: “We can never forget that we are representing 
human beings, and that management is representing money. 
There is a big difference. You can always mint more money. 
But you can’t mint new lives.” 

The struggle is one of Automation vs. humanism, the 
issue which is central to every industry in the nation. 

Since the end of World War II, the workers of five 
railroad operating brotherhoods have been fighting a losing ' 
battle to keep their jobs. The 500,000 railroad workers 
employed in 1945 have been slashed in half, until now 
there are some 250,000 left. 

This is not enough, however. Management demands that 
firemen on diesel locomotives have to go. And to the Brother- 
hood of Firemen and Enginemen, this demand spells virtual 
destruction of the union. 

With a present membership of 78,000 men, elimination of 
the firemen means an immediate loss of 32,000 workers, reduc- 
ing the membership to 46.000 men. Further Automation waiting 
to be unleashed by railroad management promises to reduce 
this skeleton force even more. 

STRIKE INTOLERABLE 

The life-and-death struggle thus posed to the union, which 
faced a deck of cards completely stacked against it, left only 
one course open. The strike. However, this weapon of the 
workers, the only one they really have that means anything 
in their struggles against management, was not to be tolerated 
by the Kennedy Administration. 

The law didn’t “just happen.” It was carefully timed and 
executed by Kennedy. He maneuvered the railroad management 
and union into a stalemate, knowing that management tasted 
blood and wanted a showdown and that the workers would 
never agree to management’s demands which would destroy 
them. When the time ran out, Kennedy was ready — and dumped 
the issue squarely into the lap of Congress. 

WORSE THAN TAFT-HARTLEY 

Congress enacted what Kennedy demanded: compulsory 
arbitration which outlawed the strike and left the settlement 
of the question of firemen and the number of men to be em- 
ployed on an engine up to a committee. 

Stripped of all of the fine words that come so easily 
to Kennedy, the naked truth stands out for all to see: — 
Kennedy’s contempt for the working class is so great that 
he dared hit labor with what he hopes to be a killing blow. 
Not the Taft-Hartley Slave Labor Act, and not even the 
more recent anti-labor Landrum-Griffin Act, can compare 
to Kennedy’s action. 

As much as these two labor crippling laws are against the 
working class, neither one of them dared go so far as to even 
hint at compulsory arbitration of labor disputes. 

The compulsory arbitration law passed by Congress was 
the first. Kennedy knows it will not be the last, for no one 
knows better than he that in Congress “A precedent soon be- 
comes a principle.” And the principle for Kennedy is simple: 
he, and he alone, will decide what the working class will or 
will not do. 

He felt perfectly safe in proposing compulsory arbitration, 
knowing that he has Reuther, Meany, McDonald and their ilk 
so completely tied to him that they would not dare oppose him. 
And he was right, for not one of these self-anointed labor 
leaders uttered one word against this law designed to chain and 
destroy the self-activity of the workers and free collective 
bargaining. 

Not all labor leaders have been silent, however. And it 
is a tragic commentary on the labor union leadership in this 
country that only the voice of James Hoffa, president of the 
Teamsters Union, is raised loudly and clearly to warn the 
workers of the Administration’s intention to shackle and control 
the working class. 
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Readers 


AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


We in Italy read with in- 
terest and concern what is 
happening in Birmingham. 
If only half of that had hap- 
pened here we would have 
been up in arms, like the 
14th of July 1948 and the 
30th of June 1960. Is it 

possible that nobody organ- 
izes themselves to oppose 
violence and finish it once 
for all? 

Reader 

Italy 

* * * 

I wish to offer my con- 
dolences to the relatives and 
friends of the little girls 
who were murdered in Ala- 
bama. That act was the most 
dastardly exemplification of 
human bestiality that the 
mind of mankind can con- 
ceive. I say also that the 

perpetrators of that act were 
only doing what society — 
government — has taught 
them to do! In no respect 
was it worse than Truman 
slaughtering probably hun- 
dreds of Japanese babes and 
kids with two atomic bombs. 
Those Japanese mothers and 
fathers loved their kids just 
as much as any other species 
of the human race can love 
their kids. 

E. L. 

California 

* * * 

I agree with the other 
guys in my shop. The re- 
sponsibility for the bombing 
is not only on Wallace’s 
shoulders, but on Kennedy’s. 
And even on Eisenhower’s. 
If a stand had" been taken 
on Faubus way back in Little 
Rock — if they had thrown 
him in jail to rot, as they 
should have — those four 
little girls in Alabama might 
still be alive. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Robert Kennedy tells us 
he can’t send troops to the 
South because you can’t lead 
people by bayonets. What 
does he think the Southern 
whites are doing? If it isn’t 
leading people by bayonets, 
when they use their dogs, 
their hoses, their cattle- 
prods, and their bombs, what 
IS it? 

Welder 

Detroit 

* * * 

Jack and Bob Kennedy 
are trying to push the idea 
that they are “brave men” 
by pretending that it is a 
public liability to be “for” 
integration. But all the 
while, as politicians, they 
know the truth is the exact 
opposite — that this is the 
greatest thing they’ve got 
going for them. 

Just look at Eisenhower. 
The whole time he was in 
office he made sure to keep 
his mouth shut tight, but 
now it’s “the thing” to be 
“for” — so, finally; in 1963, 
for the first time, he comes 
out in favor of the 1954 
Supreme Court decision. It 
is really pretty sickening. 

Journalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

Wallace may be insane, 
alright. But he’s no more 
insane than Hitler was. They 
are both perfectly adjusted 
to this insane system. 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 


I can’t really figure out a 
man like Wallace. Maybe he 
would think a little differ- 
ently if he had been with us 
going over Pork Chop Hill 
in Korea. Those bullets 
didn’t stop to ask us whether 
we were white or colored. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 
* * * 

Whites who kill Negroes 
(like Byron de La Beckwith 
who killed Medgar Evers) — 
or lead insurrections (like 
General Walker at Ole Miss) 
— are called “insane” and 
sent to an institution for re- 
habilitation. Negroes are 
simply sent to the electric" 
chair (in the North), or 
lynched (down South). 

Negro Reader 
New York 

* * , * 

SOUTH VIET NAM 

American foreign policy as 
it affects South Viet Nam 
has been exposed as a policy 
of two branches of American 
government — the state dept, 
and the military, each hold- 
ing opposite positions while 
the ruling family of the 
country plays one against the 
other. 

While the country is in 
open revolt against “The 
Dragon Lady”, the President 
and the Catholic Bishop who, 
as members of the same 
Diem family, rule the coun- 
try, it has been necessary to 
send McNamara and Taylor 
to conduct a personal iiives- 
tigation of the mess. The 
American taxpayer payis a 
million dollars a day to main- 
tan this rotten corrupt re- 
gime, which uses U.S. arms 
and military supplies to ar- 
rest high school children by 
the thousands while Buddhist 
priests burn themselves to 
death in protest. 

Aside from the regular 
U.S. military forces in the 
country, the democratic 
forces within South Viet 
Nam have to contend with 
the C.I.A. financed secret po- 
lice under the command of 
the Dragon Lady’s husband. 

Journalist 
New England 
* * * 

I can’t help thinking every 
time a demonstration for 
freedom is put down by cops 
and soldiers how grotesque 
the situation is. Just like 
that, some parasitical govern- 
ment gives an order and 
thousands of deadly ma- 
chines called cops and 
soldiers are ready to go to 
work to create destruction 
and human misery among 
their own people as well as 
among other people. It is 
because governments have 
these robots to do their dirty 
work that the Negro race is 
having all its miseries and 
heartbreaks right now, and 
have had in the past. 

Reader 

California 

* * * ‘ V -[■- 

FREEDOM NOW 
MOVEMENT 

The enclosed clipping from 
the Philadelphia Evening 
Bulletin is very typical of 
the outward thinking of 
many Philadelphia whites in 
the lower and lower-middle- 
income brackets. It is called 
“The Apprentice Story: 
Father - to - Son Tradition is 
Challenged With Negro Pres- 
sure For Jobs” and is a 
good example of how a news- 
paper cloaks ugly sentiments 


in a high-sounding manner. 

I feel that the Philadelphia 
incidents of last spring, and 
others like them, must be 
understood before a real 
union of white and Negro 
labor can take place. 

A. M. 

Philadelphia 

* * * 

The building trades unions 
are having a tri-state conven- 
tion here and Schoemann of 
the plumbers and pipefitters 
union harangued yesterday 
against the civil rights agi- 
tators and the federal gov- 
ernment trying to get them 
to take Negroes into their 
apprenticeship training pro- 
grams. So today we ( NAACP 
and CORE) picketed them. 
I wish it would get national 
attention and news coverage, 
but I doubt that it will. 

Activist 

Milwaukee 

* * * 

I think that there’ is no 
possibility that Negro youth, 
and Negroes in general, are 
going to let the Freedom 
Movement be stifled, by Ken- 
nedy or Martin Luther King 
or whoever it is. I don’t 
think there’s any possibility 
that they are going to give 
up the struggle for complete 
equality NOW . . . 

I know that the Negro 
can’t achieve complete 
equality or complete integra- 
tio under capitalism, but I 
think the Freedom NOW 
movement is going to keep 
its momentum and be trans- 
formed into a class struggle 
movement with it. There is 
quite a bit of consciousness 
already that it is an eco- 
nomic question that is going 
to demand much more than 
just asking for a certain 
quota of jobs for Negroes. 

Marcher 

Wisconsin 

* * * 

PEOPLE ON WELFARE 

Thanks for publishing the 
story about the girl on Wel- 
fare in the August-Septem- 
ber issue. She did all she 
could on her own to get help 
for her children. One very 
humane organization had 
contacted the Long Beach 
Press-Telegram and Paul 
Coates’ people and they Were 
going to help publicize the 
story of being thrown out 
of the housing project. When 
they found out she had ap- 
pealed they decided not to 
cover it. Just why I don’t 
know. 

I guess that’s why it 
was so important to me to 
have her story told some- 
where, even though it 
might not do much good 
locally. Those on aid are 
very desirous of having 
the Long Beach welfare 
office, and in fact, the self- 
support clause of Public 
Law 87-543, investigated, 
but we wonder if it will 
ever happen. 

Sometimes when you 
cover a controversial subject 
like illegitimacy, you feel 
somewhat doubtful as to how 
the story will be accepted. 
These babies are just as 
human as the legitimate 
ones, however, and their 
needs are just as great. 
That’s something the Long 
Beach welfare office denies. 
We are grateful to you for 
publishing it. 

Indigent Anonymous 
California 
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DEMANDS AND 
CONCESSIONS 

There was a story report- 
ed on the radio, which hasn’t 
been reported in the papers, 
that I have been trying to 
get more details about to 
write up for you. (The editor 
of the local paper is anti- 
welfare and published let- 
ters from cranks against the 
people on welfare, which 
really do nothing but harm 
the poor and illustrate the 
writer’s ignorance.) 

The story concerned a 
man who killed a social 
worker here because he was 
so desperate and the worker 
would not help him. He 
didn’t realize how little the 
social worker really has to 
do with it. But this is just 
the sort of thing we have 
felt was going to happen if 
something was not done to 
help the poor, not only here, 
but all over the United 
States. 

I’m afraid that this is only 
the beginning. And you can 
bet your bottom dollar that 
the editor of the paper will 
make a martyr of the social 
worker and cry for the kill- 
er’s death, as he is pro capi- 
tal punishment. 

Concerned 

California 

* * * 

MARXIST-HUMAN ISM 

New York City, as the in- 
tellectual center on the East 
Coast, is where radical ideas 
are being debated and in- 
tellectuals are beginning to 
face issues. I believe that 
Marxist-Humanism should be 
present to be weighed on the 
scales along with all other 
ideas. 

What is needed is an area 
where ideas and issues may 
be discussed and where a 
dialogue may be reopened 
on those ideas and issues 
which the radical movement 
in New York has seen fit 
not to recognize, or simply 
to bury. 

Generally the radical youth 
are publication conscious, 
and hipped on publications. 
Something like The Young 
Marxist-Humanist, a forum 
centered around Marxist- 
Humanism can play a very 
important role. Marxism and 
Freedom could be one of the 
books around which such a 
discussion could take place. 

Radical Student 
New York 

* * * 

MORE ON THE MARCH 

News & Letters, like so 
many other radical publica- 
tions has apparently siezed 
upon the alleged “censoring” 
of John Lewis’ speech at the 
Lincoln Memorial as the most 
significant event of the day 
in Washington. Instead of 
noting that the March pre- 
sented the most radical de- 
mands ever heard by such a 
large number of people — 
millions across the country 
followed the March — radicals 
have sadly mimicked the 
bourgeois press by empha- 
sizing the logistical problems 
of the March and such mat- 
ters as the Lewis speech, 
while ignoring the political 
significance of the demon- 
stration. 

Sniping (and it is precisely 
that) at the March for its 
moderate atmosphere and the 
obvious role played by the 
conservative groups in creat- 
ing that atmosphere ignores 
the single most significant 
fact about the March: it was 


a tremendous victory for the 
left-wing of the movement. 
Remember — the conserva- 
tive groups did not want a 
March at all. They were 
forced to agree to it . . . 

The March reflects the 
growing militance and ag- 
gressiveness of the black 
masses . . . 

Sean 
New York 

* * * 

The March on Washington 
was an operation controlled 
and directed by a central 
committee of a chosen group 
of people representing cer- 
tain organizations. That is 
why the President and the 
Administration was able to 
contain it. I felt there was a 
lack of spontaneity that was 
needed for that occasion. 

I think also that the March 
and other so-called “direct- 
actions”, like picketing City 
Hall in New York are really 
INdirect action. It has been 
suggested that instead of 
having bus loads of people 
going to Washington, they 
should have been sent down 
South. 

Just as News & Letters 
keeps saying the real con- 
flict is at the point of pro- 
duction in industry, so I 
think the point of conflict 
in the Civil Rights movement 
is not in the White House 
or at the Lincoln Memorial, 
but in those areas in the 
South and in the North 
where there is discrimina- 
tion in industry. 

Student Marcher 
New York 

* * * 

NKRUMAH, CASTRO 
AND REUTHER 

The article by the Ghana- 
ian revolutionary who wrote 
of Nkrumah’s terror tactics 
now that he is in power 
there made me think of what 
happened in Cuba with Cas- 
tro, and what has happened 
right in our own union 
movement. It seems that 
when people try to gain their 
own freedom they wind up 
getting back part of exactly 
what they had before. 

It is a bit unbelievable 
that a man like Castro, who 
suffered so much himself be- 
fore his revolution, should 
so quickly turn around to 
use his power against his 
own people. The same is 
true of Walter Reuther. The 
real tragedy, of course, is 
that they do not just take 
themselves down the dusty 
road, but they take so many 
others with them. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

There was a time when 
sainthood was only for the 
dead. Now men are having 
themselves made saints right 
in life. At least that’s what 
people like Nkrumah seem 
to be working for. To make 
h i s sainthood, Khrushchev 
had to go to the extremes 
of even digging up a man! 
And in China, there aren’t 
even any “saints” — just one 
God, and Mao’s it. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

CANADIAN WHEAT 

It took the sale of $500 
million in Canadian wheat to 
Russia to bring out the real 
Capitalistic instincts in our 
otherwise loudly anti -Com- 
munist legislators. They are 
all hopping on the band- 
wagon — from Senator Ful- 


bright to ex-President Eisen- 
hower. C.I.O. President 
George Meany also approves. 

It is not as if anyone of 
them cares about suffering 
or starvation, or political 
principals for that matter; it 
is just good capitalism to 
make a fast buck where you 
can. “Principles” can be 
patched up later to justify 
what was political stupidity 
in the first place. 

Observer 

Illinois 

* * * 

AN OPEN LETTER 

This is an “open letter” 
I am sending off to the De- 
troit Free Press and The 
Detroit News, in answer to 
those white mothers who 
keep saying they aren’t 
against Negroes, but they 
just don’t want their daugh- 
ters to marry one. 

In the interest of our sons, 
I want to tell you that we 
are sick and tired of you 
worrying about your daugh- 
ters and our men. I will try 
to clear your minds. If your 
daughters are so dumb that 
they can’t see love when it 
comes along, rest assured 
that our men have too much 
respect for themselves, and 
are too intelligent to marry 
some woman just because 
she is white. 

If you are sure that this 
is the only reason you have 
for not wanting integration, 
you can rest in peace. Your 
daughters can live their lives 
as they see fit, and you can 
prove to the world that you 
really are an intelligent 
bunch of women. 

Negro Mother 
Detroit 

* - * * 

NONE EXPENDABLE 

When Haile Selassie came 
to the UN the world was 
reminded that Ethiopia was 
once considered expendable 
and Hitler was the result. 
With Hitler, the whole Jew- 
ish people were expendable. 
In Hungary in 1956, the stu- 
dents and workers- fighting 
against Communism were the 
expendable ones. In Ala- 
bama it is now four little 
Negro girls. And last year 
over Cuba Kennedy almost 
decided the whole country 
was expendable, Negro and 
white alike. 

When will the world learn 
that nobody is expendable? 
Nobody is immune to death 
— or to brutality. 

That’s why the current 
test-ban is such a sham. It 
isn’t enough to ban “tests” 
— - we have to ban brutality. 
If not, we will find that 
while I am the expendable 
one today, my white brother 
will be the expendable one 
tomorrow. 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It is interesting to note 
that the Senators who voted 
against the Test Ban Treaty 
are the same ones who sup- 
port segregation in the United 
States — the southern Demo- 
crats: Byrd, Eastland, Lau- 
sche, Long, McClellan, Rob- 
ertson, Russell, Stennis, Tal- 
madge and Thurmond. 

P. M. 
Detroit 



TWO WORLDS 

Sartre’s Search for a Method 
To Undermine Marxism 

By Raya Dunayevskaya, Author of Marxism and Freedom 

It is difficult to know what to make out of Search For A 
Method.* In part, and only in part, this is due to the fact that it is 
Introduction to a work we do not have in English and which 
has, in any case, not yet been completed. Yet it is no accident 
that the book under consideration here had undergone three dif- 
ferent types of publications before, in its sixth year, it came out 
as an independent work. Sartre himself felt that it “logically” 
belonged at the end of the Critique since it comprised the method 
for which the Critique laid the foundations. As a philosopher, 
Sartre knows well that methodology is the most concentrated 
expression of theory, a result of a complex interaction of the 
spirit of the times, class base, theoretical analysis, practical 
activity, including a struggle with rival theories, rival praxis, 
rival methodologies. In a word, to use one that is a favorite with 
Sartre, it is a “totalization.” By this it must be judged. And, in- 
deed, the difficulty in understanding what Sartre is trying to say 
is, fundamentally, not related to the book being only an intro- 
duction to a work that is only half finished. Rather the difficulty 
arises from the fact that Search For A Method is weighted down 
by contradictory statements. 

Take the central thesis, that Marxism, and only Marxism, is 
the philosophy of our age, while Existentialism is only “an 
ideology,” “an enclave inside Marxism.” (p. xxxiv) It is stated. 
Period. The argumentation that follows over the next 181 pages 
contradicts this either directly or indirectly. For, while Existen- 
tialism has, “in general,” been demoted to a “parasitic system 
which lives on the margins of real science,” specifically it has 
moved forward while “Marxism stopped.” (p. 21) This is sup- 
posed to refer, not to the . “Marxism of Marx” but to “today’s 
Marxists.” “Today’s Marxists,” a very loose expression at best, 
becomes, in the hands of Sartre, a cover-all not only of Com- 
munists, Trotskyists, ex-Troskyists, and independent Marxists 
of all sorts, but of Marx himself insofar as this theory, says 
Sartre, is only “in its infancy.” (p. 30) 

The new Sartre proclaims himself a Marxist, properly de- 
Stalinized (“Stalinized Marxism assumes an air of immobility 
...” p. 125); properly condescending to “revisionism” (“As 
for ‘revisionism,’ this is either a truism or an absurdity.” p. 7); 
and, in his own eyes, sufficiently de-existentialised: “I consider 
Marxism the one philosophy of our time we cannot go beyond.” 
(p. xxxiv) 

The central core of all of Sartre’s criticism of “today’s Marx- 
ists” rests on the accusation that they have become “dogmatists” 
who fail to see the particular individual, the given events, the 
facts, the concrete experience, the new; in a word, reality, and 
have therefore caused “the temporary arrest of Marxism.” (p. 89) 
Since the essay was originally written in 1957 for a Polish 
periodical, we shall start with the reality of that historic period 
— the crushed Hungarian Revolution. It is, moreover, the only 
current event Sartre deals with; all the rest of the book concerns 
itself with such pressing realities as the Great French Revolution 
at the end of the 18th century, literature in general and Flau- 
bert’s Madame Bovary in particular, anthropology, microphysics, 
psychoanalysis, and other analyses by “today’s Marxists” — or else 
it is on a subject “today’s Marxists” have failed to analyze. 

SARTRE’S DISTORTED VIEW OF REALITY 

Although Sartre himself had opposed the bloody suppression 
of the Hungarian Revolution by Russian might, at least on the 
ground that it was “not necessary,” nor enhanced the “security 
of socialism,” he here pours forth his indignation, not against the 
Russian counter-revolutionaries, but those of “today’s Marxists” 
whose “method in all its nakedness” was used to make a new 
category of the Workers’ Councils as “a democratic institution”: 
“one can even maintain that they bear within them the future 
of the socialist society,” Sartre continued, “But this does not 
alter the fact that they did not exist in Hungary at the time of 
the first Soviet intervention; and their appearance during the 
Insurrection was much too brief and too troubled for us to be 
able to speak of an ORGANIZED democracy.” (p. 24, my empha- 
sis, RD) 

Because the Workers’ Councils were not an organized democ- 
racy, neatly packaged for the modern Kierkegaardian of the 
“unsurpassable opaqueness,” (p. 9n) because the spontaneous, 
self-organization of the Councils had a life that “was much too 
brief and too troubled,” (p. 24) this consequence of their forced 
suppression becomes the sufficient ground for the dramatist 
Sartre’s preference of speaking about the Hungarian Revolution 
as “the tragedy” rather than the elemental creativity. Sartre 
wants us, not to build a philosophy of freedom on that reality, 
on that “unsurpassable singularity of the human adventure,” on 
that unarmed mass facing the armed, organized, state might. 
We are supposed, instead, to follow Sartre in donning a full suit 
of administrative armor to cover up Existentialism’s distorted 
view of reality, in all its nakedness. 

We have already quoted Sartre’s gratuitous remark on “re- 
visionism.” (1) The myriad of new tendencies — whether ex- 
pressed by Hungarian revolutionaries or Polish non-revolution- 
aries, by intellectuals or workers, by youth newly aspiring to 
“socialist Humanism,” or old Communists like Imre Nagy upon 
whom freedom fighters suddenly thrust new leadership — one and 
all of these living forces, the true human dimension, get head- 
shrunk into a non-differentiated category, “revisionism,” and 
shrugged off with a “despite their good intentions . . .” The fact 
that the appellation was not theirs, but that of “Other,” their tor- 
mentors, Khrushchev and Mao, who have long since transformed 
Marx’s theory of liberation into state-capitalist enslavement does 
not seem to disturb the philosopher of existence. Though those 
who fought for freedom from Russian Communist overlordship 
were the real “existents” in the Poland of 1957 whom Sartre was 
(Continued on page 7) 

•Search For A Method by Jean-Paul Sartre. Translated by Hazel E. 
Barnes, (New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1963, $4.50.) In the French edition 
this is the introduction to Critique de la Raison Dialectique of which only 
one volume has thus far been published. 
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New Beginnings 

On Working with People 
in a LA Negro Ghetto 

(I give my column over this issue to a guest columnist 
whose article here appeared in “The Marxist-Humanist ” a 
publication on the UCLA campus . — Eugene Walker). 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — During the summer I join- 
ed a group of young militant people who had recently 
formed a civil rights group which would work exclusively 
in the Watts ghetto, to the south and east of UCLA 
(University of California at Los Angeles). The project of 
the last three weeks of summer was the hopeful, but ill- 
timed, mobilization of Jordan High School students to 
boycott their school in protest against inferior and segre- 
gated schools. 

X have been accused of being*' 
an “outside agitator’ for my 
participation in the project. In 
addition to the fact that those 
who cry out against outside 
agitation in reality can never 


decide for themselves to act. 

NO OUTSIDERS 
A week later I marched in 
the Protest Walk to the Board 
of Education. This time I saw 
segregation in a different way, 


Reprint from the 'Young Marxist-Humanist' 


'All My Life I Have Wanted to Be Free' 


I am an average Negro 
girl. I want the same things 
most people want. All my 
life I have wanted to be 
free. I have always wanted 
freedom of traveling any- 
where I pleased with whom- 
ever I wanted, but this very 
simple right is impossible 
for me to have at this time. 

When I was in grade school 
I always dreamed that I was 
that little white Jane in my 
first-grade reader; that I lived 
in that very nice home in such 
a nice neighborhood 20 miles 
out of town. When the bell 
rang and class was over, my 
dream was over too. At a very 
tender age I learned to face 
reality, that I was a Negro; that 
my grandparents were slaves; 
that they were so stupid they 
didn’t know what to do with 
their freedom when they got 
it. This is what 99-9/10 percent 
of all history books in the 


discriminate between those who . a segregation justified not by 
, j laws but by cliches such as United States say. 

do reside outside the cruicial | « property r j ghts » and , lprop . 

locality and spontaneous, inter - 1 er jy initiative” on the part of 


| PICKET LINE ROUSES SPIRIT 

I can remember so clearly 
nal protest, I believe that there j the Negro, and the expression of the wonderful feeling I got 


are no outsiders. 

BIRMINGHAM IS 
EVERYWHERE 

Birmingham is not just Bir- 
mingham, Alabama, some 2,000 
miles away; Birmingham is a 
dramatized symbol of the forces 
of racism which are at work 
throughout the entire nation. 
We lack the vicious dogs, we 
lack the laws which spell out 
the privileges of whites and the 
concessions to the “colored 
only.” But we here are no more 
moral, no less prejudiced than 
the Southerners. 

We spent two weekends try- 
ing to canvass the community 
of Watts to inform the people 
of the situation and to consider 
direct action against the school 
board in the form of a petition, 
a demonstration at South Gate 
High, or a possible boycott of 
Jordan. A meeting was an- 
nounced at which the residents 
would decide themselves wheth- 
er or not they wanted a boy- 
cott. 

NO FEAR IN WATTS 

I found that the hysterical 
fear among most white middle 
class Americans of signing even 
innocuous petitions was lacking 
in Watts. It is hardly surpris- 
ing ... the middle class is un- 
aware that they are not free; 
the Negro is wholly aware of 
his condition, for it is jammed 
daily down his throat by whites 
who deny him decent jobs and 
housing, forcing him into ghet- 
_tos and ghetto schools, and by 
the same whites who blame 
him for not caring about his 
education. 

And I saw segregation. I saw 
thousands of shoddy homes — 
all black. I saw maps which de- 
picted the boundary line. Whites 
lived on one side; Negroes on 
the other. The line bore no re- 
lation to the proximity of 
Negroes to the white school. 

The meeting was held, and 
after many heated speeches, the 
students who attended decided 
that not enough of their class- 
mates were well-informed and 
would know exactly the purpose 
of the boycott. They proposed 
a series of educational meetings 
and a postponement of the boy- 
cott. 

Our failure was due to the 
fact that we began too late in 
the summer to organize a sub- 
stantial amount of people. Those 
who attended the meeting want- 
ed to act in some way, but they 
felt that they alone could not 
comprise a boycott. The group 
wants to continue its efforts to 
mobilize the Jordan students, 
but the boycott will come only 
when the Jordan students are 
fully aware of the situation and 


a woman s fear of traffic 
hazards which would accompany 
a boundary change. This is 
Northern segregation — fears of 
property values rationalized by 
“individual rights.” 

Property rights is an obsolete 
concept, for human beings can 
relate only to human beings, 
and not to things. Only when a 
person concerns himself active- 
ly with the freedom of all can 
he be a free human being him- 
self; until then he is a slave 
to an immobile piece of prop- 
erty which can give him no hap- 
piness, no opportunity to de- 
velop his human powers. Thus 
no human being can be an 
“outsider” where others are in- 
volved. 


when I finally got up enough 
guts to participate in the civil 
rights movement. Yes, I — like 
countless others — had read and 
heard about the sit-ins down 
South. I felt it was good that 
the youth right in the heart of 
the South were standing up and 
fighting for their rights. 

But the fighting spirit didn’t 
hit me until later. It was a nice 
Saturday afternoon. I was shop- 
ping downtown, and passed 
Wool worth’s, a ten cent store 
which was under a nation-wide 
boycott because of its segrega- 
tion policies. In front of the 
store was a mixed group of 
people picketing, mostly youth, 
but some adults. There was a 
young girl at one end of the 


line selling pins. The pins were 
in black and white. They said: 
“Freedom Now.” I went over 
to buy one, and to get a closer 
look at the signs. One said: 
“Don’t Support SecOnd-Class 
Citizenship.” Another said: “We 
Want Our Freedom Now.” At 
the same time the line was sing- 
ing: “We Shall Not Be Moved.” 
They had changed the words to: 
“Black and white together, we 
shall not be moved; Integrate 
the cop cars, we shall not be 
moved . . .” It seemed that all 
of this hit me at once. I could 
help in the fight for my dignity 
and self-respect, but most of 
all my Freedom, just by joining 
this picket line. 

SOCIETY BASED ON LIE 
This picket line was com- 
posed of people with many dif- 
ferent political views: Trotsky- 
ists, Communists, good qld flag- 
waving Democrats^ and ; Repub- 
licans, and a few Marxist- 
Humanists. From this line there 
was formed a civil rights action 
group called the Detroit Broth- 
erhood Youth Council (DBYC). 
For about two years we partici- 
pated in a number of civil rights 
actions, with a certain amount 
of success. 


lie in history. One that loves 
to hide behind two great words 
— Christianity and Democracy — 
and at the same time tries every 
dirty trick to keep the common 
people down so that a handful 
of rich can prosper even more 
from their sweat and blood. 

We had no basic philosophy 
because everyone had his own 
politics outside of the group. 
Through some of the kids in 
the DBYC, I began to go to 
some of the Trotskyist meetings. 
At one of the meetings there 
was a man talking about his 
great invention, his one-man- 
band. This was the topic of the 
whole evening. To me this 
seemed a little nutty for the 
topic of a political meeting. 

As far as their philosophy 
went, I couldn’t see any great 
difference between Communist 
Russia and Capitalist America 
except the spelling. They both 
are two great parasites living 
off the common people. After 
that I only went around to be 
with some of the kids, but after 
awhile even that became an 
effort. 

MARXIST-HUMANISM 
ILLUMINATES 
When I began coming to 


The DBYC, like countless Ma ^ ist . Humam ^ m , it was ex- 
other groups, soon wasted intoj tremely hard for me at first 


loss of members, inactivity, and 
finally inexistence. 

To me, the main reason was 
that we were incapable of 
fulfilling the inner needs of 
an organization. We were all 
fighting segregation, but that 
was not enough. You have to 
fight the cause of it, this type 
of a society. 

A society that is so much 
like an inhuman scieneeifietion 
creature that it thrives bn the 
blood of the people for its very 
existence. A type of society 
that is based on the greatest 


Mississippi: ‘We’re Changing Our Lives’ 


(Continued from Page 1) | 

try — among both Negro and 
white. 

We have urged illiterates 
to go down and have adopted 
the slogan: “One man, one 
vote.” We feel that because 
someone has been denied the 
right to an education — which 
the Negro in this country has 
— you cannot then deny him 
the right to vote to change 
this situation for his children. 
To pass a literacy test to reg- 
ister, you have to be able to 
write your name and address, 
how long you’ve lived in the 
state, and so on. Then the Mis- 
sissippi clerk opens the Missis- 
sippi constitution, which contains 
500-odd sections, and asks you 
to copy one of these sections 
and interpret it. In Greenwood, 
maybe 5 out of 2,000 people who 
have gone down to register 
have actually been put on the 
books. We have had college 
graduates fail to pass. The test, 
of course, is not administered 
to whites. 

NO FEDERAL AID 

We have asked many times 
for Federal marshals but we 
don’t get them. People went 
down in Ruleville on Aug. 0 to 
vote. Eight people were regis- 
tered there. They were met by 
12 white men, armed with rifles, 
drawn and cocked. They had to 
go through these men to vote. 
They were followed back by a 
truckload of white men with 
rifles. The only kind of protec- 
tion we have is publicity. 

People register knowing this 
is what they risk. They know 
they may lose their jobs, their 
homes may be shot into, they 
may be arrested and beaten. 
But they know also that they 
are changing their way of life. 
Time and again people say: 


I don’t want to see my chil- 
dren come up the way I did. 
This is what drives them to 
keep coming. 

BRUTALITY— AND COURAGE 

SNCC workers are predomi- 
nately Southern workers, and 
most of our people are from the 
states they work in. These are 
just a few of the people I worked 
with: 

Jo Ann Christian — Jo Ann was 
15, and had been to jail 12 
times. She was with a group of 
kids who went to kneel at City 
Hall. The police knew who she 
was and when the police were 
arresting her, she was picked up, 
dragged into the station — and 
deliberately dropped four times. 
When she went into the station 
to be booked, Chief Prichett 
of Albany picked her up by the 
hair and threw her around the 
station. One of the police of- 
ficers slammed her behind the 
steel doors several times. She 
was stomped on. And finally 
they put her into solitary con- 
finement. 

There are two special things 
I remember about Jo Ann. I re- 
member her mother standing up 
at the end of a mass meeting in 
Albany and asking our attorney 
very quietly: “1 wonder if you 
could tell me if my daughter is 
alright?” The other thing I re- 
member is that when they finally 
got to visit Jo Ann and asked 
her if she wanted any more 
light, she said, “I always carry 
my light with me.” 

ONE OF THREE ALIVE 

Then there is Bob Moses. He 
is known state-wide by the 
police, and all whites in the 
county. There was a trio: Her- 
bert Lee; Medgar Evers, and 
Bob Moses. They had all been 
shot at innumerable times. Both 
Lee and Evers are dead. Moses 


is still in Mississippi and he’s 
staying, and working on in his 
usual, quiet, patient way. 

And finally Miss Hamer from 
Ruleville, a very strong woman. 
When she went down to register 
she was kicked off her planta- 
tion that very night. She just 
had to leave her husband and 
go. The house where she stayed 
that night was shot into the next 
day. The next house she moved 
to was also shot into. But she 
still works there. And she voted 
this year. It was the first time 
Negroes have voted in Missis- 
sippi since 1890. -- 

| Subscribers and readers | 
| are urged to send aid — § 
| food, clothing, money and f 
| trading stamps — to: I 
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Committee 

| 6 Raymond St., N.W. f 
Atlanta, Georgia 


to understand what was going 
on except that the people were 
very nice, and it was very cleat 
to me that they were fighting 
just as hard for the rights of 
Negroes and workers, but unlike 
so many other organizations this 
was not for the sole purpose of 
getting their name in print or 
in order to take over and use 
people for their own selfish 
reasons. 

Because of their basic phil- 
osophy I saw my life; the 
world, and the whole Civil 
War through a different light. 

I saw why the world is In 
such a big mess, why the 
Civil War was fought, and 
the true reason why good old 
Abe declared us free. I also 
saw why, as long as we live 
in this type of a society, the 
common people will always 
have a hard way to go. 

Before I came to Marxist- 
Humanism I knew that our edu- 
cational system was shot, inso- 
far as history goes. In high- 
school they talked about Karl 
Marx in only one of my history 
classes. It was all in one hne: 
he was a Communist. There 
was nothing about his writings 
or about his philosophy. It is 
now very clear to me why this 
was so. 

— Bobbie Turner 
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(Continued from Page 5) 

addressing, the philosopher of “the individual” didn’t take time 
out to personalize a single one — unless the questionable choice 
of that time and that place for launching an attack on the only 
truly original Communist philosopher who finally got swept up 
by the revolution in his native land — George Lukacs — can be 
called “personalization”: “It is not by chance that Lukacs — 
Lukacs who so often violates history — has found in 1956 the best 
definition of this frozen Marxism.” (p. 28)** 

It has taken Sartre some 17 years to return to the field of 
philosophy. No matter what one thought of BEING AND NOTH- 
INGNESS — and this writer considers it a manifestation oL the 
disintegration of bourgeois and petty-bourgeois thought under the 
blows of Depression, Fascism, and the Fall of France — the book 
was a carefully elaborated, closely argued work. This is not true 
of Search For A Method. Where not totally wrong, its argumen- 
tation is perfunctory. It jumps all over vast fields of thought — 
from philosophy to science, from literature to anthropology, from 
economics to psychoanalysis, from analyses of revolutions to 
those of the Proletariat, (the capital P is Sartre’s), and from 
history to the time of day. But it lands nowhere. 

Its rootlessness leaves a deep gap in the book, which is 
not due to the fact that we have not seen the whole work. Rather 
it is of the essence to the whole work. The abyss opened up here 
(Search For A Method) will be the more glaring in CRITIQUE 
DE LA RAISON DIALECTIQUE, Vol. I. Let’s follow the indica- 
tions in the work we’re reviewing. “Sade’s pessimism,” writes the 
uniquely equipped dramatist Sartre, “joins that of the manual 
laborer, to whom the bourgeois revolution gave nothing, and 
who perceived at about 1794 that he was excluded from the ‘uni- 
versal’ class.” (p. 117) 

SARTRE’S DISTORTED VIEW OF THE PROLETARIAT 

Now, Sade’s pessimism “joined” that of the manual laborer 
neither in theory, nor in life; neither in the specificity of the 
act, nor in the given situation. Nowhere, in fact, except in the 
head of the Existentialist Sartre could “the lived hope of a noble, 
outlawed by his class” (p. 116) “join” that of the manual laborer 
who by the very fact of being “excluded from the ‘universal’ 
class,” would gain that “quest for true universality” which would 
lead him, not to sadism, but to revolution. 

All that Sartre reveals by intellectually forcing the unifica- 
tion of the irreconcilables is that he is a true son of bourgeois 
society dominated by the dogmatism of the concept of the back- 
wardness of the masses who are supposed to be incapable of 
thinking on their own, and therefore must be managed, led, and 
made to work the harder and produce the more. By his insistence 
on the particular against the general, the concrete — “incident by 
incident” — as against the “abstract ideology of universality,” the 
historic event against the a priori judgment, “absolute empiri- 
cism” as against dogmatism, Sartre may have destroyed as many 
dogmatisms as he claims. But one, unstated, yet all-pervading 
dogmatism continues to be the underlying motif of all Sartre 
thinks, writes, does. It is the dogmatism of the backwardness of 
the masses. 

Sartre seems to revel in “revealing” that the Proletariat is 
not “an abstract ideology of universality,” but a concrete sepa- 
rateness: “Wasn’t Thermidor rendered possible by the growing 
dissension between the sans-culottes and controlling faction of the 
members of the Convention?” (pp. 120-1) And then the shocking 
conclusion: “It is true that the people supported the Revolution 
and true, too, that their distress had counter-revolutionary ten- 
dencies.” (p. 121) 

He sees “counter-revolutionary tendencies” everywhere— 
except, of course, in himself, and in the Communist Party, which 
even when it perpetrates actual counter-revolutionary acts, con- 
tinues to remain “the only revolutionary Party.” (2) 

Failing to perceive alienations as manifestations of class 
contradictions, Sartre stands everything on its head and has 
alienations “give birth” to these contradictions: “In a socialist 
society, at a certain moment in its development, the worker is 
alienated from his production . . .” (p. 178) “. . . the new aliena- 
tions which give birth to the contradictions of socialist society 
and which reveal to it its abandonment; that is, the incommen- 
surability of existence and practical Knowledge.” (p. 179) 

Why is this master of language so slippery, ambivalent, con- 
tradictory, confusing on the warp and woof of Hegelian and 
Marxian philosophy — the theory of alienation— where he should, 
as “a philosopher of existence” get along so swimmingly? The 
Humanism of Marxism is grounded on this theory. Here Marx- 
ism transcended Hegelian dialectics, stood Hegel “right side up,” 
and at the same time separated itself from what Marx called 
“quite vulgar and unthinking communism” which was “only the 
logical expression of private property” and “completely negates 
the personality of man.” 


of commodities” because they could not see capitalism as any- 
thing but a “natural order,” nor labor not only as “source” but 
as “subject,” and there met their historic barrier, so Sartre met 
his in the State Plan. 

And, as Smith and Ricardo tried explaining away labor 
alienation as a “feudal blemish,” so Sartre seeks to explain away 
labor alienations under “socialism” by his “theory” of scarcity — 
scarcity in this over-productive, state-capitalist, automated, “mic- 
rophysic,” atomic age of ours! It may not be much of a theory 
to explain the ills of capitalisnr in the United States or Western 
Europe or even Japan. But, obviously, when he first dragged in 
the “yoke of scarcity” (p. 34) in talking of Marx’s analysis of 
the reign of freedom and claiming that “we have no means, no 
intellectual instrument, no concrete experience which allows to 
conceive of this freedom or of this philosophy,” Sartre was think- 
ing of “socialist societies.” 

Before therefore we jump to the conclusion that Sartre’s 
new theory of scarcity reveals more a scarcity of thought than 
a material scarcity, let’s remember that new reality which did 
not confront Marx: the state-capitalist societies of Russia and 
China which he calls socialist. Consciously or unconsciously, 
it is for these he created the theory of scarcity. 

Just as, in the 1930’s, it was neither the sit-down strikes in 
France which destroyed the pretensions of fascism in his native 
land, nor the Spanish Revolution in the other Europe, but rather 
the proletarian defeats by German and Spanish fascism that set 
the mood for Being and Nothingness, so it is that, in the 1950’s, 
it is neither the Hungarian Revolution from Communist totali- 
tarianism, nor the African Revolutions from Western imperial- 
ism that set the mood. Rather it is the victories of the counter- 
revolutions that set the mood for Search For A Method and the 
Critique of Dialectical Reason . . . ** 

The work at hand escapes from any need to resolve the 
conflict between his theory of individual freedom and his theory 
of human relations by shifting from man the individual to man 
in the mass. Here “Hell is other people” becomes “Hell is the 
practico-inerte.” In a word, the division between the “passive” 
masses and the “active” elite which has stood capitalist produc- 
tion and its philosophy of rationalism so well from its beginnings 
to its state-capitalist stage is given a new coat of philosophic 
paint. This is the remorseless logic of the failure of seeing 
creativity in Die proletariat. 

The anti-Stalinist, anti-capitalist, contemporary petty-bour- 
geois intellectual, himself the victim of the absolute division 
between mental and manual labor, the climax of centuries of 
division between philosophers and workers, is all too ready to 
hand over the revolutionary role of their self-emancipation into 
the hands of the Communist Party and its philosophy of the elite 
who will continue “to lead” the workers while the latter must 
continue to labor as before, only harder. In the Critique Sartre 
creates a veritable mystique about the “political group” which 
fights the “inertia” of the masses; he even glorifies terror: “The 
communal freedom creates itself as Terror.” The methodological 
foundation for the new Communist metaphysic has been laid by 
Sartre here in Search For A Method. 

Footnotes 

(1) Due appreciation for this is tendered Sartre by no less a personality 
than the chief philosopher for Polish Communism: "Sartre’s ideas on 
revisionism are of interest. The term is, he says, either a truism or an 
absurdity.” (p. 37) "This thought of Sartre’s goes far beyond the shallow 
but loud propaganda of the revisionist miracle-makers, and, in my opinion, 
deserves a deeper analysis. So we see that Sartre not only avows Marxist 
philosophy but attempts to defend it from attack.” (p. 38) (Adam Sehaff, 
A Philosophy of Man, New York, Monthly Review Press, 1963, $3.25) 

(2) "Materialisme et revolution” (Les Temps Modernes: Vol. I, Nos. 9 
and 10, June-July, 1946) In 1947 the old periodical. Politics, translated this 
essay on "Materialism and Revolution.” It reappeared as Chapter 13 of 
Sartre’s literary and Philosophical Essays (New York, Criterion Books, Inc.) 
in 1955. This edition bears a footnote by Sartre, which reads: “As I have 
been unfairly reproached with not quoting Marx in this article, I should 
like to point that my criticisms are not directed against him, but against 
Marxist scholasticism of 1949 Or, if you prefer, against Marx through Neo- 
Stalinist Marxism.” The truth, however, is that the article couldn’t have 
referred to "the Marxist scholasticism” of 1949 since it was written in 
1946. Nor could it have been directed against “Neo-Stalinist Marxism” which 
did not arise until after Stalin’s death. Sartre, at the time of writing his 
original article in 1946, (which duly quoted Stalin as an authority on 
Marxism) was such a millenium away from thinking about "Neo-Stalinist 
Marxism” that the chief target of his was — Frederick Engels. Instead of 
being then wrought up about "Neo-Stalinism” which was yet to appear 
historically, he couldn’t find it in himself to resist footnoting even the 
favorable mention of Marx’s Humanism as follows: “It is, once again, Marx’s 
point of view in 1844, that is, until the unfortunate meeting with Engels.” 
It is one of the marks of our state-capitalist age that our intellectuals seem 
more adept at re-writing history, than at writing it. 

(3) It needs no Marx to answer this excuse for class exploitation. The 
"scarcity theory” — basis of primitive societies — and the “buying cheap and 
selling dear” idea of pre-industrial Revolution societies were answered by 
classical (bourgeois) political economy of Smith and Ricardo. The Marxian 
theory of surplus value, which said Marx, was really implicit in the Smith- 
Ricardo theory of value, is based on the assumption and the fact that the 
technological revolution put an end to any “theory” of scarcity as an excuse 
for the maldistribution of income or the cause of crisis. 


Since, to a philosopher, an “alienated existence” is an ana- 
lytical phrase rather than an exploitative reality, it becomes easy 
for him to think that introducing another idea, such as the notion 
of “future,” therefore means the achievement of a “synthetic 
transcendence” rather than the giving up of the today for the 
tomorrow. Thus, Sartre writes glibly: “For the man in China 
the future is more true than the present.” (p. 97) 

A NEW COMMUNIST METAJPH Y SIC 

No doubt, for the author of Being and Nothingness who 
rooted man in desire, anguish, dread, finding “the root of the hu- 
man — in need” is new. (p. 91) Moreover, this need is tied by Sar- 
tre to a “theory” of scarcity. (3) Sartre had insisted, from the be- 
ginning, that Marx’s concept of freedom could not be realized 
“so long as the transformation of social relations and technical 
progress have not freed man from the yoke of scarcity.” (p. 34) 
Along with this view of scarcity Sartre has made a fetishism 
of the State Plan. “That the Marxists allow themselves to be 
duped by mechanical materialism is inexcusable,” writes Sartre, 
“since they know and approve of large-scale socialist planning.” 
(p. 97) Just as Smith and Ricardo, despite their discovery of 
labor as the source of value, became prisoners of “the fetishism 

** We’re sorry that, for space considerations we have to leave out good 
portions of this letter. But it can be bought as Political Letter, New 
Series, No. 7, 20c N&L, 8751 Grand River, Det. 4, Mich. 
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As Others See Us 

UNFINISHED 

REVOLUTION 

American Civilization on 
Trial. A Statement by the 
National Editorial Board of 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Price 50 cents. 

“It was the Negro’s will to be 
free, not his alleged docility, 
that inspired the first draft of 
the Declaration of Independence 
in which Thomas Jefferson lash- 
ed out against King George III 
for conducting ‘a cruel war 
against human nature itself, vio- 
lating its most sacred rights of 
life and liberty in the persons of 
a distant people who never of- 
fended him, captivating them 
and carrying them into slavery 
in another hemisphere’ ...” 

“American Civilization on 
Trial” relates that this “will to 
be free,” expressed in slave re- 
volts and individual resistance, 
was the primer, that sparked 
New England Humanism into 
action against slavery and 
prompted the intellectuals to 
line up in Abolitionist move- 
ment. 

The pamphlet analyzes, from 
a Marxist point of view, the con- 
ditions that brought on the Civil 
War; and notes what Marx 
thought of the fight for racial 
equality as a factor in the class 
struggle . . . “Labor cannot 
emancipate itself in the white 
skin where in the black it is 
branded.” 

As was soon seen, the Civil 
War and the Emancipation Pro- 
clamation failed to remove the 
brand that separated black from 
white workers. The 19th Cen- 
tury social and economic revolu- 
tion, destined to wipe out feudal 
relations and race barriers, re- 
mained unfinished — and re- 
mains still unfinished to this 
day. 

But it wasn’t because Negroes 
didn’t try to break down old 
barriers. The authors point to 
the participation of Negroes in 
the populist movement, in the 
Knights of Labor, the United 
Mine Workers and the IWW. 

With respect to the IWW the 
authors point out that at the 
time of its greatest activity in 
the South, nearly 87 percent of 
Negroes still were farmers, and 
thus not in position to take part 
in labor union activities. Never- 
theless, as they state, the Broth- 
erhood of Timberworkers 
(IWW) in 1910 had a member- 
ship of 35,000 in the South and 
half of these were Negroes; and 
that there was successful in- 
tegration of white and Negro 
workers in the IWW’s longshore 
branches in Philadelphia and 
other Eastern port cities. 

The pamphlet (it is better 
than many a book, it is so full 
of information), carries the Ne- 
groes’ story right up to the fight 
for integration in Birmingham, 
Alabama, which is still very 
much alive today. It takes note 
of the Communists who, unin- 
vited, drew up irresponsible 
programs for the Negroes, as 
they did for everyone else in 
days now past; and of “Opera- 
tion Dixie,” the AFL-CIO prom- 
ise that flopped. 

The book abounds in foot- 
notes whieh direct the reader 
to valuable source material. 

In their conclusion, the au- 
thors become a bit philosophical. 
That section is topped with a 
quotation from Hegel. Let the 
reader wrestle with the theory 
if he wishes. We end this re- 
view with a few lines from the 
last page of this absorbing work- 
ing class statement: 

“A new man will emerge. A 
new society. 

“I feel like I can almost hold 
it in my hand or taste it — I be- 
lieve it to be so close.” 
(Reprinted from THE INDUS- 
TRIAL WORKER, June 5, 1963) 
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New Demonstrations 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Wallace from interfering with 
court-ordered desegregation. By 
then, however, Wallace had 
succeeded in his aim of mobiliz- 
ing the counter-revolution. The 
vicious National States Rights 
Party, the White Citizens Coun- 
cil, the Ku Klux Klan had al- 
ready taken their cue from the 
governor. 

Taking as its swastika the 
confederate flag which bedecks 
the cars and helmets of the 
state police, the counter-revolu- 
tion opened its new campaign of 
terror with bombings. 

The most horrible was the 
dynamiting of the 16th Street 
Baptist Church which took the 
lives of four Negro girls, blind- 
ed a fifth, and seriously injured 
a score of people. No less racist 
and barbaric was the Birming- 
ham cop who, that same day, 
killed 16-year-old Johnny Robin- 
son with a shotgun blast “fired | 
over his head.” No less racist; 
and barbaric were the two teen- j 
age white boys who, wearing 
their confederate flags on that ! 
day of infamy, shot and killed 
13-year-old Virgil Ware. | 

THE INSANE SYSTEM 

The day after the church 
bombing, Bull Connor, evil 
genius of the hose-and-hounds 
atrocities against Negro demon-: 
strators last spring, crawled out 
of the hole in which he was bid- 
ing his time to suggest that the 
Negroes were themselves the 
bombers and murderers of their 
children in order to provoke a 
reaction. Two weeks later, state 
police Col. A1 Lingo went out 
of his way to tip off the master- 
minds of the vicious bombings 
by arresting two minor KKK 
hoods on the innocuous charge 
of illegally possessing dynamite. 

When Wallace, on the heels 
of the massive March on Wash- 
ington, made his first move 
against the schools, Sen. Wayne 
Morse of Oregon revealed that 
the governor’s actions not only i 
appeared insane but that he is 
still actually collecting a ten 
per cent disability from the 
government for war-caused psy- 
chiatric illness. The Negroes 
know that the election of a ten 
per cent demented governor is 
in keeping wtih the insanity of 
the whole system. 

But what, other than spine- 
lessness, explains the chorus of 
denunciation, by Northern liber- 
als no less than Southern reac- 
tionaries, of Sen. Morse for “vio- 
lating” Wallace’s civil rights by 
divulging his psycho-neurotic 
record. It is precisely such mis- 
placed sensitivity that helped 
bring to power the Hitlers of 
World War II — and that now 
watches silently while the neo- 
Nazi Rockwell and the neo-fas- 
cist National States Rights 
Party make an unholy bloc with 
the KKK, the White Citizens 
Councils and Wallace. 

THE DO-NOTHING 
LABOR EUROCRATS 

One of the worst offenders in 
this conspiracy of silence is the 
organized labor movement down 
South. In Birmingham it is par- 
tiularly the Steelworkers Union 
that must wear the brand of 
shame, from its international 
president, David McDonald, 
down to its local burocrats in 
that embattled city. 

Ten years ago, the Steelwork- 
ers Union in Gary, Indiana, in- 
tervened to silence and defeat 
a segregationist outburst in 
Gary public schools. By a 
prompt and forthright appeal to 
its membership and to the city 
as a whole, that Gary local was 
able to defeat the segregation- 
ists, counterposing the funda- 
mental class solidarity of Negro 
and white steelworkers and 
their historic concern with safe- 
guarding free public education. 

Today in Birmingham, how- 
ever, the Steelworkers Union 
maintains a craven silence. For- 


gotten is the fact there would 
have been no union in Birming- 
ham if it weren’t for the or- 
ganizing activity of the Negro 
steelworkers 23 years ago. For- 
gotten is the fact that the same 
counter-revolutionary elements 
which launch violent attacks 
against the Negroes today, 
launched similar murderous 
violence against the early Union 
organizers yesterday. 

Frightened by increasing un- 
employment in the steel mills, 
the Union leadership isolates 
both the white and the Negro 
workers. By their silence in the 
Freedom NOW movement, the 
Steelworkers Union burocrats 
not only accept, they enforce 
contractually the discriminatory 
hiring practices of the giant 
steel corporations which neither 
in public nor in private oppose 
Wallace’s terroristic excesses. 
MASS MOVEMENT 
PUSHES FORWARD 

But because the Negro mass 
movement refuses to be sil-i 
enced, a white opposition to 
Wallace is finally finding its 
first timid voice. Shocked into 
speech by the horror of the 
16th Street Baptist Church 
bombing with its grim after- 
math of death, Georgia Con- 
gressman Charles Longstreet 
Weltner rose in the House of 
Representatives to blame South- j 
ern moderates, himself includ- 
ed, for the Birmingham tragedy. 

“It happened,” he told the un- 
responsive Congressmen, “be 
cause those chosen to lead have 
failed to lead. Those whose task 
it is to speak have stood mute. 
And in so doing, we have per- 
mitted the voice of the South 
to preach defiance and disor- 
der. We have stood by, leaving 
the field to reckless and violent 
men.” One might, however, ask 
the Georgia Congressman what 
he is saying, let alone doing, 
about comparable atrocities in 
Albany, Ga., or in Americus, 
Ga. 

From the bombings and mur- 
ders, from the new wave of 
mass arrests, the message is 
finally forcing itself upon white 
America: There are no neutrals, 
there are no moderates today. 
You are either with Wallace , 
and the assassins, or you stand ! 
forth with the Negroes for 
human rights. The silence must 
be broken. White America must j 
j NOW speak out for civilization 
I and against barbarism. : 

The Robert Kennedys, who 
hide behind such empty words 
! as “You can’t lead people with 
| bayonets,” must be made to 
answer why the Administration 
! is allowing the white statists to 
] rule by bombings. If only the 
j Negroes are to carry the bur- 
| den of civilization, that indeed 
would be proof of the end of 
white civilization. As against the 
Administration, the white lib- 
erals and the labor burocrats, ! 
rank-and-file white labor must 
join with the Negroes who are 
not permitting the counter-revo- 
lution to go unchallenged. 

| Even as the bombings and ar- 
rests and intimidations increase 
j in ferocity, the Negroes are 
meeting the challenge with in- 
creasing demonstrations on 
j ever-expanding fronts. Already 
in these last few weeks, one 
thousand have been imprisoned 
in Selma, Ala., where demon- 
strations never were before. 
For each Freedom Fighter im-i 
prisoned, two new Fighters join 
the ranks. In High Point, N.C., 
another thousand have been im- 
prisoned for demonstrations, 
and return to the line of strug- 
gle as soon as they are released. 
From the high point reached 
by last summer’s massive demon- 
strations throughout the coun- 
try, a new sense of destiny and 
determination has strengthened 
the struggle. The great Wash- 
ington March of Aug. 28, must 
now be followed by a march on, 
and not just to, Washington. 


Our Life and Times 

By PETER MALLORY 

Ben Bella Challenged in Algeria 


»« 




The events in Algeria ap- 
proaching a near civil war 
have been building up ever 
since Ben Bella decided to 
rule singly and through man- 
euvers rather than with the 
socialist militants who had 
been the backbone of the 
struggle against French im- 
perialism. 

As background of the pres- 
ent events we reprint below 
part of the statement of 
CIDRA (Committee for the 
Defense of Algerian Revolu- 
tionaries), which had been 
translated by Ian Birchall 
and published in the Labour 
Worker in Scotland. The 
statement was issued after 
the arrest in Algiers of four 
revolutionary militants who 
Ben Bella claimed were “ad- 
venturers”: 

“These ‘adventurers’ are 
men who played leading roles 
in the F.L.N. during the 
War. They are ALOUACHE; 
BEN YOUNES; MOUSSA 
KEBAILI; SAOUT EL 
ARAB; MOHAMED BOUD- 
IAF. These men, who had 
devoted themselves com- 
pletely to the struggle for 
Algerian independence had 
before the cease-fire already 
recognized the need to pur- 
sue the Revolution, beyond 
national objectives, to satisfy 
the socialist aspirations of 
the disinherited masses and 
had already begun to work 
in this direction. The spec- 
tacle of the rush for power 
in the new independent Al- 
gerian State, and of the un- 
leashing of ambitious appe- 
tites, could not leave them 


indifferent, and they remain- 
ed true to themselves by re- 
fusing to integrate them- 
selves with a regime which 
seemed to them to make a 
mockery of the aim of the 
struggle ... 

“The case of Boudiaf is 
particularly clear . . . Le 
Monde (7/20/62) quoted 
him: 

*The most valuable pro- 
gramme will be that which 
has the agreement of all the 
classes of our people, and 
above all of those who have 
most to fear from domina- 
tion and exploitation. For 
what has been the real sub- 
stance of our struggle? Is it 
not the fellahs, these wretched 
agricultural workers, and the 
illiterate unemployed youth 
of the countryside, and of 
the towns of tin-huts, whose 
contribution to the Army of 
National Liberation and the 
People’s National Army, or 
just their work among the 
masses, has been the most 
important and the most to- 
tal ... ’ 

“Why these arrests? Hy- 
potheses can be made on the 
basis of the present situa- 
tion in Algeria. Since Spring, 
the BEN BELLA Govern- 
ment has taken a series of 
measures against the proper- 
ty of French settlers, and 
certain large Arab landlords. 
It has thus lost the support 
of a large number of those 
for whom the independence 
of Algeria meant only the 
continuation, in a scarcely 
modified form, of the pld 
exploitation ... 


“The Government, unable 
to create a mass democracy, 
has no course but to manoeu- 
vre perpetually between the 
existing forces, whether they 
be the National People’s 
Army, the French bourgeois 
state, or the disinherited 
masses. 

“The attitude of BEN 
BELLA towards FERHAT 
ABBAS is an excellent illus- 
tration of this policy. To 
maintain unity with ABBAS, 
who openly represents a 
Rightist tendency, reluctant 
to take measures of sociali- 
sation, BEN BELLA has 
made concessions on the es- 
sential, and has even agreed 
to take sanctions against or- 
ganisations and papers which 
displease ABBAS. It is a 
striking paradox that Mo- 
hamed BOUDIAF, one of the 
founders of the Revolution- 
ary Committee for Unity and 
Action should be in prison, 
while FERHAT ABBAS, who 
knew nothing of the revolu- 
tion but the quick corridors 
of diplomacy, should receive 
protestations of friendship 
from BEN BELLA. / \. 

“Nor can it be forgotten 
that from the very first days; 
BOUDIAF has been re- 
proached for criticising “The 
People’s National Army, and 
its leader, Colonel Boume- 
dienne,’ BOUDIAF has in 
fact repeatedly declared; 
“At present, the aray Is the 
principal force, and no strong 
popular party can be born in 
the shadow of machine-guns, 
unless it is a servile instru- 
ment”. (Interview in ‘Le 
Monde’— 7/9/62). 


South African 
Underground 

As Martin Luther King Jr. 
has pointed out, “Everything 
that Hitler did was legal, 
while everything the Hunga- 
rian Freedom Fighters did 
was illegal.” Legality and 
justice are not often on the 
same side of the fence. 

In South Africa the hatred 
of the white minority per- 
mits laws to exist where a 
person can be held for 90 
days without trial, then re- 
leased, permitted to walk a 
few yards and re-arrested for 
another 90 days. Such a vic- 
tim was Arthur Goldreich, 
one of the white leaders in 
the struggle against South 
African segregation. 

His recent escape from 
jail, along with three other 
prisoners, touched off a na- 
tionwide search, but Gold- 
reich is safely outside the 
country. 

Not so lucky is colored 
Doctor Kenneth Abrahams 
who fled to Bechuanaland, a 
British colony into which the 
South African police found 
it easy to penetrate and from 
which they kidnapped him. 
The British Government is 
yet seriously to complain 
about this illegal act on its 
territory. 

But the South African un- 
derground is not relying on 
British law to help it. This 
underground, mainly African 
but joined also by a part of 
South Africa’s Jewish popula- 
tion, is a great deal more 
active than the hated apar- 
theid Verwoerd Government 
would openly admit. But it is 
the anti-fascist underground 
it fears. 

New Dominican 

Dictatorship 

The civilian regime which 
succeeded dictator Trujillo 


has been overthrown by a 
military clique in a pattern 
familiar to those acquainted 
with South American affairs. 
Despite $41 million in “Al- 
liance for Progress” aid from 
the U.S., the mere threat to 
re-organize the police state 
military apparatus left be- 
hind by the dictator was 
enough to overthrow the ci- 
vilian government of elected 
President Juan Bosch. 

In the dark of the night 
the colonels and generals 
arrested him, dismissed the 
Congress and said, “We have 
decided to intervene and put 
order to this chaos and to 
halt the deterioration to rev- 
olutionary Communism”. 
They jailed over 500 people, 
and reinstituted the same 
type of oligarchic - military 
dictatorship that ruled previ- 
ously. 

This was followed by an- 
other overthrow of the same 
type in Honduras. Indeed, as 
we look around throughout 
South America, we can see, 
from Argentina to Venezuela 
and from Brazil to Peru, that 
the only affect the Alliance 
for Progress has had is to 
restore or threaten restora- 
tion of the military regimes 
overthrown in the first post- 
war democratic revolutions — 
for there is no in-between; 
either independence from 
American imperialist rule as 
well as native military rule, 
or there is a return to the 
same old semi-feudal, semi- 
capitalist, totally corrupt and 
exploitative regimes. In this 
respect the Cuban Revolu- 
tion was, at first, the one 
beacon light. Now that it has 
been reverted to a virtual 
satellite of Russian totalitar- 
ianism, the Latin American 
masses know that they can 
rely only on their own 
strength and that of the 
American working people 


who oppose United States 
capitalism from within that 
bastion of reactionary rule. 

De Gaulle and France 

The attitude of the French 
dictator De Gaulle toward the 
rest of the world can be best 
expressed in his own words, 
“I am France”. Through the 
European Common Market, 
and his denial of access to 
it by Britain, he now pro- 
claims in effect that HE is 
Europe too. 

With France suffering the 
pangs of ever increased infla- 
tion, higher taxation, farmers 
and miners in revolt, he still 
intends to “go it alone” as a 
third force in the capitalist 
world, knowing that he Will 
be dead and buried before 
France has to pay the bill 
for his independent atomic 
experiments. 

Not content to rule France, 
he would like to bargain the 
entire economy of Europe, 
especially that of West Ger- 
many, off for the role, of 
“Protector of Europe”. 

France, which lacked sta- 
bility for so long, now has 
the stability of a man in 
chains. / 

While the French working 
people continue to struggle 
against De Gaulle’s attacks 
on their living conditions, 
the only result of De Gaulle’s 
nationalism thus far is the 
first big spy case in post-war 
France, that of Georges Pa- 
ques. 

Surely it fits in with the 
recently concluded spy case 
of ex-Nazis in the high com- 
mand of West German intel- 
ligence who likewise spied 
for Russia, and likewise on 
the ground of anti-American- 
ism. These early fruits of the 
new neo-fascist Franco-Ger- 
man Treaty will, however, 
hardly give pause to the 
glory-seeking general. 
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WORKER'S JOURNAL 

By Charles Denby, Editor 

Which Side Are You On? 

When I first became interested in politics my vested interest 
was Negro rights — complete Negro equality. Many of the old 
radicals would say that under our present system Negroes 
can not achieve their complete freedom because keeping them 
down is profitable to this system; and for this and other reasons, 
the Negro people will never be totally free. 

They said that there may be some concessions granted to 
some few — this would be done in order to pacify the masses of 
Negroes — and these privileged few would be responsible for 
keeping the Negroes quiet. They also said that as the Negro 
masses would press forward for their freedom, the reactionaries 
would also rise and do everything in their power to push the 
Negroes back — this would be possible because these reactionaries 
would also have the support of the State Government and 
troopers, and in the final analysis, the sympathy and support of 
the Federal Government. 

After seeing the counter-revolution go in full force against 
the Negro when Meredith was enrolling at the University of 
Mississippi — and those responsible for the rioting who were 
apprehended going free; then seeing Negroes and their white 
allies given stiff jail sentences for walking into or sitting in a 
bus or train station — no one has to second guess who is on 
what side. 

CIVIL RIGHTS ON PAPER IS WORTHLESS 

Some of the cry from the Negro leaders was that we need 
a strong Civil Rights Bill. On paper it could be the strongest 
the world could afford. But when white racists can say, “to hell 
with it, because we will not be punished for violating it,” what 
will it mean to have a strong bill? 

A worker said he remembered when they passed a law in 
Washington making bombing a Federal offense. But the Govern- 
ment, along with the state of Alabama, not only still allows 
bombings to continue against Negroes, but when they finally 
catch a few bombers, their fines and bonds are so small that the 
accused can laugh while being sentenced. 

I had a discussion with a young white man and his wife in 
Washington at the mammoth march on Aug. 28. Thaw were 
graduates of Michigan University who were active in the freedom 
struggle there. Their position was that this March would force 
the President and Congress to pass the strongest Civil Rights 
Bill ever known in history. 

When I disagreed, they seemed much surprised. I began 
to explain that Congress and the government are not for Negro 
freedom; the role of the counter-revolution; and how if we get 
a watered down version of this Civil Rights Bill everyone will 
rush to the TV, radio and press to say what an historical achieve- 
ment has been made — when in actuality it will mean nothing. 

The wife agreed and said if it happens, they should call 
another March on Washington — and that the next one should be 
be on the Capitol, not at Lincoln Memorial. 

PRESIDENT FLIP-FLOPPED FROM BEGINNING 

A leading Negro at this March told me he was a member 
of the committee that went to see the President prior to the 
March, when the government was opposed to the March on 
Washington. At the beginning, he said, Kennedy was opposed 
to the March and definitely did not want it on the Capitol. 
Someone suggested marching from Washington Monument to 
Lincoln Memorial, after pointing out to the President that it 
was suicide politically to call it off. 

This man said the President finally agreed by saying that 
he guessed it would be acceptable if the Negroes could control 
themselves. One of the members of the committee told the 
President that he knew the Negroes controlled themselves in 
the Birmingham, Ala., situation and the whole world could see 
it was the whites who did not. 

Some Negroes are afraid that Goldwater might win the 
presidency if nominated by the Republicans, because the 
reactionaries throughout this country are swinging to him. But 
Kennedy is bold enough to show his color on Civil Rights, 
because the Administration feels the Negro will not vote for 
Goldwater no matter how much Kennedy waters down his Civil 
Rights proposals. 

It is easy to see how someone who puts his hopes in leading 
politicians can look to the future with no hope. But the facts are 
simple and clear for all to see; If we would have had to depend 
on the politicians there would not have been a Montgomery Bus 
Boycott, no Birmingham, not a single sit-in, wade-in, pray-in, 
study-in, not a single march or demonstration. 

The same applies to workers — both white and colored. If 
we had to wait for Reuther, Meany, McDonald or the others 
to do something before we took action against unsafe conditions, 
speed-up or other company abuses, we’d all be dead or worse 
than slaves in the shop. We have to fight; nobody does it for us. 

ON THE INSIDE 

Nehru and India 

By Raya Dunayevskaya — p. 5 

'The Marxist-Humanist' Stirs UCLA 

See Youth — p. 6 

Ford Workers Stop Line 

See Labor — p. 3 


Hated Diem Regime Overthrown; 
What Now For Vietnam Masses? 


Months of open talk and silent preparation have finally resulted in the over- 
throw of the Diem regime in South Vietnam. Technically, it was the Vietnamese 
military that achieved the success. Politically, nobody doubts that it was U. S. im- 
perialism that pulled the strings. No matter who gets the credit, there was joy at 
the downfall of this hated regime. The people danced in the streets — particularly 
the twist and the tango, both of which had been banned since 1962 under Mme. 
Nhu’s “morality laws.” Unable to get their hands on Mme. Nhu, who was still “on 
tour” in the United States (See Readers’ Views, page 5) the Vietnamese crowds 
smashed to pieces a huge statue that looked like her. 


■ ' AMERICAN 
OVlU'/ATiOTS 
ON : 
TRIAL 



REPRODUCTION OF COVER 
New Edition, American Civilization on Trial — See Ad, P. 


f The entire Diem family was 
detested, and none more than 
j Diem’s brother, Ngo Dinh Nhu, 
who, as head of 10,000-strong 
Secret Police Force, had been 
I responsible for the notorious 
raids on the Buddhists and the 
wholesale arrests of over 8,000 
students and youth. Equally 
despised was Diem’s sister-in- 
law, Mme. Nhu, who had greeted 
the Buddhist protest - suicides 
with hyena-like laughter and a 
clapping of her hands. 

The point, however, is: Has 
anything changed fundamen- 
tally? Will the people have 
any more to say under the 
new rule than they had under 
the old? Will the never- 
ending, nnpopular war with 
North Vietnam ever stop? 

NEW RULERS CRACKDOWN 
The civilian “caretaker" gov- 
ernment that the military has 
substituted for the old regime 
does not give much promise of 
any fundamental change: 
Nguyen Ngoc Tho, the new 
Premier, is none other than 
the former Vice-President under 
Diem. Moreover, the real power 
is concentrated in the hands 
of General Duong Van Minh, 
who not only is the very one 
who led the attacks on the 
Buddhists, and who has certainly 
had a very checkered career, 
but who has already revealed 
what is now in store for the 
Vietnamese: 


All Night Sit-Ins Protest 
deFacto School Segregation 

LOS ANGELES, Calif. — Three CORE demonstrators 
were jailed on “battery charges” here on Thursday 
night, Oct. 31, during a second all-night vigil at the 
Board of Education building where students have been 
protesting de facto segregation in the Los Angeles 
schools. 

The three were yanked from a massed group of 
sit-inners and arrested, when 35 demonstrators suc- 
ceeded in keeping the doors of the building open with 
the packed mass of their bodies, after security agents 
for the Board tried to lock out further demonstrators 
coming to join them. <& 


The vigil climaxed a month- 
long series of CORE-initiated 
study-ins here in which stu- 
dents took the lead in the fight 
against segregated schools. 
Four study-ins had previously 
been held, with the fourth fol- 
lowed by the first all-night 
vigil. 

In this vigil 1 10 partici- 
pants remained overnight in 
the Board of Education 
building to further emphasize 
their protest at the Board’s 
failure to end the situation in 
Los Angeles, where vast num- 
bers of Negro and Mexican- 
American students are crowd- 
ed into inadequate schools 
throughout the city. 

Alameda Blvd. separates a 
white residential area on one 
side from the Negro “ghetto” 


on the other. This residential 
segregation is bad enough. But 
the Board of Education, as 
CORE has charged, has actually 
built this same wall into its 
school district map, by making 
Alameda Blvd. the boundry 
line between school districts. 
The result is that white schools 
are on one side, and Negro 
schools on the other, with a 
“wall” between them. 
STUDY-INS STRONGLY 
SUPPORTED 

Such is the spirit of the en- 
tire country, and so strong the 
desire to do something, that 
the study-ins have proven to 
be the best project CORE has 
ever had here. The students 
meet at the Plaza, about six 
blocks from the Board of Edu- 
(Continued on Page 6) 


The first acts of Minh and 
his military junta were to 
declare martial law and 
censor all press messages 
abroad, suspend the constitu- 
tion, dissolve the National 
Assembly, and announce that 
they had no intention of es- 
tablishing a “disorderly dem- 
ocratic regime.” 

EARLY DIEM POPULARITY 

The United States must cer- 
tainly take responsibility for 
having spawned and supported 
the Diem regime ever since the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954 put 
an end to the Indo-China War 
between France and the Viet- 
namese nationalists. 

No doubt, as compared to the 
French puppet. Emperor Bao 
Dai — who didn't even bother 
to live in Vietnam and became 
notorious as the “emperor play- 
boy of the Riviera” — Diem was 
popular. In the election of 1955 
Diem defeated Bao Dai by win- 
ning 98% of the votes, estab- 
lished a Republic and instituted 
some mild reforms. 

He even had large support 
in the North, where, despite Ho 
Chi Minh’s undisputed reputa- 
tion as Vietnam’s greatest 
revolutionary leader, no less 
than one million Vietnamese 
peasants fled South from him 
in 1954. As leader of the re- 
sistance both against the Jap- 
anese during the Second World 
War, and against the hated 
(Continued on Page 8) 
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Overturn Cars for Barricades 

Italian Workers Battle 


Police In Rome Streets 

TURIN, Italy — Violent street battles erupted be- 
tween workers and police in Rome on Oct. 9. The brick- 
layers have been leading a long struggle (legal natur- 
ally, that is directed by the trade unions) for better 
wages and conditions. One of the centres of the resist- 


ance was Rome. < 

The capital has nearly dou- 
bled its population in the last 
ten years (it’s now near two 
and a half million), and has re- 
quired an enormous increase in 
houses and other buildings. 
20,000 WORKERS PROTEST 

At the beginning of this 
month, after negotiations with 
the trade union broke down, 
the Housebuilders Association 
declared a one week close down 
in all Rome, starting from Mon- 
day 15th. 

The workers’ reaction was 
immediate: on the morning of 
the 9th more than 20,000 brick- 
layers met in a central square 
of Rome, where they were told 
the usual things by the usual 
trade union burocrats, who fin- 
ished up by inviting everybody 
to clear the place and peace- 
fully go back home (this was 
their agreement with the 
police). 

But a great number of work- 
ers marched off instead towards 


Where’s String 
To Unwind Mess? 

They’ve started already; 
they are going to have the 
UAW Convention in Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Well what hap- 
pens there? The convention 
structure is the same struc- 
ture you have for elections 
in the county, state, etc., 
where one representative 
represents a certain num- 
ber of people, and he goes 
down and casts a vote for 
you. 

But who goes to conventions? 
Committeemen, presidents, vice 
presidents, etc. Well these guys 
are already paid by the inter- 
national union; they’re paid by 
the local union. 

They’re already corrupted 
when they leave for the con- 
vention. You KNOW you’re 
going to get corruption when 
they come back. AI1 you’re 
going to get is what Walter 
said, or another kind of junk. 

How can you change it? 
You’ve got the whole problem 
of changing the constitution. If 
you could actually change the 
constitution where every rank- 
and-file worker’s vote in the 
plant would count against Wal- 
ter Reuther, they would defeat 
him. I know they would, but 
Reuther knows it too! 

How could you get this type 
of legislation through? The only 
way you could do it would be 
to get the rank-and-file down 
there, to change the constitu- 
tion. You know that Walter and 
his guys would never propose 
changing it. 

MEN FOR UNION 

The guys are not opposed to 
union as such. They are still 
loyal to organized labor. They 
know nothing else at this point 
that will take its place. But 
they are sick, they are critically 
sick with local union politics, 
and International Union poli- 
tics. This is the thing that they 
are sick and tired of. This is 
what frustrates the workers. 

When they look at this whole 
ball of wax that Walter and all 
these guys have tied up and 
twisted up — they wonder where 
in the heck do you get the 
string to start unwinding it? 

Workers talk about elimi- 
nating a bunch of pothounds. 
They don’t know how to get rid 
of them. They're like leeches, 
like parasites on the workers. 


the Housebuilders’ Association 
building. 

Police had already complete- 
ly surrounded the building; 
trade union officials went into 
action and succeeded in con- 
vincing the bricklayers to Wait 
a moment and send a delega- 
tion inside. But as soon as the 
delegation disappeared inside 
the door, the workers started 
pushing the police back, and 
the first bricks flew towards 
the windows. At this crucial 
point a CGIL (Communist) of- 
ficial appeared at a window and 
invited the workers to keep 
calm (I was afterwards to learn 
that he was once a well-known 
blackleg, and hated by every- 
body). 

STREET BATTLE EXPLODES 

The workers exploded: cars 
were overturned and trans- 
formed into barricades, streets 
were broken into small frag- 
ments to be thrown against the 
police, and so on. The police 
brought the hoses on and 
Towards 5 o’clock in the eve- 
ning the square was empty 
again; more than 150 police 
were wounded, and some seri- 
ously; as for the workers, no 
exact number was given. Pre- 
sumably several hundreds were 
wounded more or less seriously. 

Five hundred workers were 
immediately arrested; 35 are 
still in prison, and are now on 
trial. The other odd 460 were 
freed and will be judged in a 
few weeks. The next day, the 
Roman Housebuilders’ Associa- 
tion called off the close down. 
But no agreement had been 
reached otherwise. 

THIRD SERIOUS CLASH 

It’s worth remembering that 
this is the third serious clash 
between workers and police 
during the last 15 months in 
Italy. The first happened here 
in Turin in July 1962, during 
the national metalmechanics 
strike, and the second in April 
1963 in Taranto. 

After the first two clashes 
the Communist Party, on both 
occasions, insisted on giving all 
the fault to “provokers” and 
“under proletarians, with no 
class consciousness." At this 
late time the Communist Party 
openly supports the workers, 
having finally unearthed the 
long lost thesis that not the 
workers but the policemen are 
the hooligans responsible for 
the disorders. 


Wildcat at Fiat 

TURIN, Italy — On Tuesday, 
Oct. 16, 1963, one thousand 
workers at the Number 4 shop 
of Fiat’s foundry plant had a 
half an hour sit-in because they 
received from 10,000 to 35,000 
lire less than usual this month, 
and also in opposition to the 
qualification system. 

The interesting thing is that 
the trade unions had no part 
in the strike (probably didn’t 
even know about it), and the 
workers had to organize every- 
thing for themselves. The first 
shift stopped at 2 p.m., half 
an hour before their usual time, 
while the second shift entered 
at 3 p.m. instead of 2:30 p.m. 
The day shift on their side 
stopped the whole hour from 
2 to 3 p.m., so that the whole 
plant was blocked for the hour. 

On Wednesday several hun- 
dreds of other workers at shops 
Number 2, 3, and 5 of the 
foundries also stopped for the 
same reasons. 


At Chrysler 

Headlines Lie 
About Recalls 

Detroit, Mich. — Front page 
headlines in Detroit’s daily 
press blazoned the news that all 
of Chrysler’s laid off workers 
had been recalled. Those who 
read just the headlines could 
have heaved a sigh of relief that 
so many who had been laid off 
for seven or more years were 
now finally back at work. 

A careful reading of the 
rest of the article, however, 
revealed the lie in the head- 
lines. The reference was not 
to 1955 when the work force 
was cut from 92 to 64 thou- 
sand, but to the unemployed 
in 1961 — a figure that was 
not even reported. 

But it wasn’t quite this, either. 
As the article pointed out, there 
were thousands who could not 
wait five or more years for a 
job. Then, too, there were other 
thousands who found jobs else- 
where and who rejected the re- 
call because of the uncertainty of 
future work. They were making 
less an hour, but they were 
working steadily — which was 
more than they could say about 
working at Chrysler. 

Then there were others who 
left the city or were now too 
old. After all these jokers in 
the article came another; all 
of the workers recalled were 
hired back. And as every 
Chrysler worker in every 
Chrysler plant knows, all of 
the laid off workers were not 
recalled. 

In other words, after reading 
the article through carefully, it 
became clear that the article 
resulted from a conspiracy be- 
tween the company, the writer 
of the article and the labor 
burocracy. After you take away 
the thousands that were not 
around for one reason or an- 
other, you have a few thousand 
— if that many — who were 
recalled. 


Can’t Cut The Mustard Now? 
A Code Will Get Rid of Him 

DETROIT, MICH. — Let 
me give you a little history 
of this coding business we 
have in the shops. First of 
all, when Automation was 
introduced and production 
zoomed up, women were 
the first to use the gimmick 
of going down to Medical 
and getting a code which 
restricted the classifications 
of work they could be 
forced to do. 

The company went along 
with the women because it is 
easier to give a woman a code 
than it is a man, and because 
they also thought that they 
could use this — since Chrysler 
is bound by seniority to the 
female workers — in order to 
ease a certain amount of wom- 
en out of the shop. 

This was the company’s pur- 
pose. If they could get enough 
codes, and they could say that 
they don’t have enough jobs, 
they could leave the women 
out on the streets. 


CREATES PROBLEMS 
But what it did, because of 
the wording in the contract, 
was create a problem for the 
union. The union, to my knowl- 
edge, always has been opposed 
to any worker getting a code. 
They don’t want sick workers 
getting grievances and getting 
out on the streets — then the 
union has to get them back 
because of the seniority clause 
in the contract. 

Then men began to get codes. 
That is when the union began 
to howl about it. 

AN OLD WORKER’S CASK 
A recent example is a man 
who has some 35 years with j the 
corporation. But his sight is not 
as good as it has been. He’s a 
conscientious worker, but he 
can’t cut the mustard like he 


Way of the World 


By Ethel Dunbar 


Can’t Live By Crooked Ideals 


What is wrong with the world 
today? Will it be destroyed by 
men who are teaching false 
history, history that has never 
existed in the laws of America? 
History that is made up by a 
bunch of white crooked men? 

All this is because of the 
Negro struggles for freedom. 
Every Negro in the world has 
found out just what white men 
are doing to try to keep them- 
selves in power over the Negro 
people. 

MUST RE-FIGHT BATTLE 

On that July 4th in 1776 the 
great Americans signed the 
Declaration of Independence 
that said that all men were 
free. 

But after all these years 
have passed and gone, and 
the Negro has helped fight 
and win all the battles against 
other nations, and many of onr 
Negro fathers gave their lives 
for the cause of "freedom,” 
so that their children might 
be free — now the Negro has 
to re-fight that same battle 
against this United States. 

The President won’t take 
sides with the truth. He is 
always trying to take over some 
other country and doesn’t give 
a damn about the Negro in this 
country. But it will be too bad 
when he finds out that he hasn’t 
done anything for the people 
and what they want. That is, the 
-white man wants to keep the 
black man under bondage — but 
the black man wants to be free. 
So you can see that the truth 
is not in the White House. 
WHO LIT HATE? 

Today the preachers are try- 


ing to find out who lit the 
match to hate. But the way I 
see it, even if someone finds 
out how it was started, the 
white man will not believe it 
because the white man does 
not believe in true history any- 
more. 

A white Catholic priest said 
he wiU find out who lit that 
match to this terrible thing 
called hate, and that there is 
no need for white people 
carrying on like this in their 
own country — shooting, kill- 
ing and putting dogs on the 
Negro race as if they are 
not human beings 
Dr. A. Burke, on his TV 
program “Probe,” said in one 
discussion that true history is 
no longer written today. In 
fact, he said, no one writes a 
true book now because they are 
afraid that if they do they will 
be called Communist. 

OUT WITH CROOKED IDEAL 
The white man thinks that 
he will keep the black race 
afraid to say or do anything 
to fight for its rights. But that 
is not true anymore. Negroes 
know about whites making up 
all these laws to keep the black 
race down. 

So the white man had better 
look back and see what the good 
book says about trying to serve 
the Master. We black people 
can’t believe in your laws, or 
go by your crooked ideals. Your 
sins will find you — all the dirty- 
work you have been pulling on 
the black race. Nothing can 
stop us now; . we Will overcome 
these hard trials and tribula- 
tions. 


used to, and the superintendent 
can see this. 

The superintendent is an ex- 
time study man; he was one of 
the “whiz kids,” and he studied 
this business of human motion. 
So this superintendent said to 
the foreman: 

“We’ll get this guy in here 
and put on the ‘brotherly love’ 
act. We’ll send him into Medi- 
cal to get him a code.” 

ACT IS ON 

A committeeman was there 
when they brought the man in 
and told him they wanted him 
to go down to Medical. The 
worker said: “What for? I’m 
not sick.” 

They said: “We just want you 
to have a check-up. When was 
the last time you had a check- 
up?” 

He said: “I just had one last 
year.” 

The Committeeman Inter- 
rupted, “Are you going to force 
the man? You’re not his physi- 
cian. He has a private doctor — 
do you want a physical? He can 
go and have a physical from his 
private doctor, and bring you 
the report.” 

To make a long story short, 
they were stopped from send- 
ing him to Medical. He went 
back on the job, but he was 
still under observation. 

After some time, they did 
manage to send him down to 
Medical. They checked him out, 
then brought him back. They 
had in his report that his re- 
flexes are not fast enough to 
protect him against injury! 

There is a “Transfer Clause" 
in the contract which says that 
when you transfer people from 
one department to another, you 
transfer them with their senior- 
ity. But in this case (and in one 
case before) they didn’t trans- 
fer this man into another de- 
partment with his seniority — 
they “loaned” him. 

LOAN— OR TRANSFER? 

The questions raised then 
were: Is there anyone laid off 
in this department? How can 
you “loan” people into a de- 
partment where you still have 
people laid-off? 

So they said that if he was 
“transferred” in and there were 
still people laid off, this would 
be a Violation of the contract. 
But since he was “loaned,” It 
is not a violation. And the rea- 
son he was loaned was because 
he could not work with moving 
machinery. 

But here’s the thing. They 
put the man on assembly. And 
all assembly lines MOVE. This 
thing is moving FASTER than 
where he came from. If this 
man couldn’t keep up where he 
came from and yon put him on 
a merry-go-round, yon KNOW 
he can’t keep up. 

A NERVOUS WRECK 

But the whole question comes 
down to this. The man is 62 
years old. They could retire 
him tomorrow. But if they re- 
tire him, the company will have 
to give him double pension 
until be picks up his Social 
Security. 

So they have a way of get- 
ting this brother out of the 
shop, but it’s going to cost 
them some money to do it. 
Meanwhile, they use all of 
these innovations and all of 
these punitive actions. The poor 
man is a nervous wreck. 

But this is the kind of thing 
you go through every day in 
the shop. 


An Evening With 
Pauline Myers 

Saturday, Nov. 23, 9:00 p.m. 

Ethical Culture Center 
837 S. Parkview, Los Angeles 

Donation — $1 .50 
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Ford Workers Leave Jobs Together 

6 I Noticed Then The Line Had Power’ 


ON THE LINE 


DETROIT, Mich. — The 
main subject at Ford is 
Walter Reuther. Everybody 
is talking about Walter 
Reuther. I think that some- 
how, some way, someone 
has to stir up the worker 
about this problem. Now 
the worker has all this con- 
fidence in Walter Reuther. 

The other day, the superin- 
tendent of my department came 
over and was looking at the 
line. He noticed that the work- 
ers were piling stock on these 
Automated lines, piling one 
piece on top of another so that 
when the stock got down to 
the next man, he had to stop 
and break the stock loose. Yet 
that man is supposed to get his 
production. The superintendent 
tells the first man, •‘Don’t pile 
the stock up on the next man.'* 
The foreman comes around and 
tells us to pile it up. Then we 
start arguing about what Walter 
Reuther is going to do in the 
next contract. 

WORKERS POWER IN 
ACTION 

If the worker knew his pow- 
er, I believe he could do some- 
thing about it. I remember one 
day when the line was stopped 
before the whistle blew. The 
foreman asked why the line 
stopped and was told because it 
was time to go home. He said, 
“Well, I’ll see about this to- 


So in the meantime, the next 
day, all the workers who were 
working on my line got the 
word: 

“Look, we’re going to stop 
this line two minutes before the 
whistle blows, and we want 
everybody to stop.” 

As planned, two minutes be- 
fore the whistle blew, the line 
stopped. Again, the foreman 
came over and asked what was 
I going on, and again was told 
i that it was time to go home, 
and all the fellows walked off 
the job. I noticed then, that 
that line had power. 

So, the foreman called all the 
men together to have a safety 
talk. The “safety” was: Work 
until the whistle blows! That’s 
all. That was “safety.” Out of 
all this I discovered that the 
men could do plenty by stick- 
ing together. 

‘IT’S HUMAN-MATION' 

I do not have any confidence 
in Walter Reuther at all. Be- 
cause, as it says in News & Let- 
ters, he is a master of substitu- 
tion, and that is correct. 

And who are we looking up 
to? We’re not looking up to 
Ford, we’re looking up to Wal- 
ter Reuther. Walter Reuther is 
not going to do one thing. They 
say Automation, but it’s really 
Human-mation. It is the man 
who is doing the work. 

If we could show the working 
man that he has this power, he 
could stop a lot of stuff that is 


going on in the plant; the same 
as the saying that if the ele- 
phant knew the man was on his By jr ohn A j Iison 

head, he wouldn’t let the man . _ , , . , . 

ride him. If the working man DETROIT, Mich. — I want to consider the war be- 
knew his power, he wouldn’t tween labor and capital, and in particular to look at 
let the foreman, the superin- the bitter fruit that the seed of racism has brought to 
tendent or anybody else ride all of those who work for their daily bread. 

him. He could really bring out it is true that there has been-® 

these concrete ideas into ac- extreme persecution of the are both to the streets; their 
tuality. Negro worker that goes back families both suffer and worry 

And I think that if we could ’2“L° P f pers ®T about what they are going to 

get some sort of news, waking f lon . of tbe Ne f r0 y ' as a stage do to make ends meet. And 
up and stirring up the power ln the r c T lass struggle to per ‘ both feel there must be some- 
within labor, within that man, se ^T e aU la . .... , thing very much wrong about 

I believe we could start some- The °«£ e “ of ™ hlte w " k ? having to be out of work 
thing going that way. crs : wasPt “ naked as «? at when they can work-but 


Class Struggle Leaves No 
Room for Racial Friction 


secute all labor. thing very much wrong about 

The oppression of white work- having to be out of work 
ers wasn’t as naked as that when they can work _ bttt 
against the Negroes. A white can , t find any 
worker did not have to take the What „ bagi what deter _ 
kmd of job a Negro was forced mines if there is work or not 


FACTORY DISCIPLINE worker did not have to take the What is basic> what deter _ 

You know, Ford Rouge is kmd a Negro was forced m j nes jf there is work or not 

something like the Army. You under this system is the capital- 

go in, and the people on the bad a ““* “* °* a cholCe ’ the tots. They own the means of 


|Negro had none. 


street know more than you production: the plants, the ma- 

know. It’s almost like solitary . . , , w y chines, the land, the raw mate- 

confinement out there, anyone V1S, °" between menta and ria j s But most i mpor t a nt, they 

will tell you that. When you go *“* own our labor. We all, Negro 

to work and come back, you’re th " * L bws who did and white ’ Sel1 our labor t0 them 
tired. The only thing that we * e .,Y , s . * e b ^ ss , w .,° d d for our weekly pay check. When 
do out there is fuss and argue the thinking who told the we geU our work skiUs and 
at one another instead of fuss- w ® r what to d °! no matter power to tbe companyi they 
ing and arguing with the fore- ” bat , tbe own They own » t0 d ° with 

men and superintendents. And the worker only did the ag th 

manual labor, what he was 

We don’t know what is going told to do. While many things HA ? TO FIGH J TOGETHER 
on in other departments. My have changed, this division There are a few limits we 
department, that is, my build- between mental and manual have all all of us fought for. 
ing, has about 12 to 13 thou- labor is even greater today. ^ he things the company can t 
sand people. The other build- SAME AT WORK d ° t0 U \ t0day > bu ‘ would like 

ings are quite some distance Today however, in most of alUaW^’Stop' 
away, and you don’t know what the shops across the nation, the ? JL d i? m ! ‘ P aby 

is going on in them— no more Negro and white worker work L„ i 

than what you read in the s i<j e by side. If the white worker b e ?, g d y * do th to 

PaPerS ‘ looks at /be Negro worker, he And what did we do to 

CLIQUE VS WORKERS Ca “ S6e tbat b0 ^ h 15 0f tbem win our demands? We took 

vs. vvuKis .11 its on tbe automated line, face the „ 

We have an educational com- same conditions, have many of th went strike 

mittee but it’s not functioning the same problems in the plant. , . ,, 

for the simple reason that after When the boss speeds np fSinT 


at one another instead of fuss- 
ing and arguing with the fore- 
men and superintendents. 


Steelworkers Outline Way 
To Halt Mill Discrimination 

HOMESTEAD, Penna.— At a meeting of the Fair 
Employment Practices Committee (FEPC) of the United 
Steelworkers Union Local No. 1397, the workers pro- 
posed a course of action to eliminate discrimination in 
the mills. 

The steelworkers present were determined to do 
something effective. Knowing union politics, and es- 
pecially in regard to discrimination, the men demanded 

that the FEPC committee be — 

free from the control of the never hear one word 

local union and have rights and about what became of those 


But there was always the chines> the land the raw mate _ 
1 vision between mental and rials But most important> they 
lanual labor, which is just own our labor We aU jjegro 


power to the company, they 
own it. They own it to do with 
as they say. 


The things the company can’t 
do to us today, but would like 
very much to, is where we have 
all said “Stop! You can’t go any 


for the simple reason that after vvnen me doss speeus up - 

people get into office they turn production, he is not only S“ts Chines L l 

against the workers. You will speeding np the Negro, he " . w 

find that out of about 12,000 is speeding up the white wt 

people, there are only about 20 worke r as well. If there is b £k ££ 

at these meetings, and of these, a dangerous situation on the a , “ 
only nine or ten are rank-and- lin e, it threatens both black ^v Th 

file and the rest are burocrats. and white alike. When there * day ’ Jnn 

. ... . ,, pany, knows that without us 

The rank-and-file are not in- are lay-offs, white and Negro there are no profUs because 

terested because the burocracy we make tbe profits for them 

is running it. I used to attend TI. „ v {Z-hidi ]t fnn from our work. They need us; 

quite frequently myself. But 1 ITlUfl they can , t do without us 

you go to a meeting and you tTtf> l\t fU'Tiillt* But what we have to begin to 

are not allowed to say anything RlltLfttfte understand is that we don’t need 

— they boo you down. Why DETROIT, Mich. — If you’re them. What we do need is to 
should you try to get up to try in the shop, you work produc- change this whole crazy set-up 
to say anything? And if you tion, or even if you don’t work so t h a t we can all make the 
can’t say anything, why should on production — when you decisions about what is going 
you go? come home you’re really tired. to be done and what is not 

You have to be in the clique. , 1 waa ^ alk ™ g my little dog going to be done in the sbop 
And there are certain things tbr0U . gh th ® alley and 3 ‘friend We have to start doing the 
you don’t want to do to get in . of f mine who , works at Chevro- thinking as well as the working, 

the clique. For instance, when ! et ° n m a m tenance asked me break down this division be- 

one guy was running for com- t0 . ,,! p r h i m T , s , fen f. e ’ * tween mental and manual labor, 
mitteman, somebody drew a ^ aid ’, No ’ } can [' too tired. The only way it can be done 

picture on a card showing that Maybe you re ii not > but you re ° n is that black and white labor 

the man who was in office was ma „ . ... must unite in the struggle to 

an Uncle Tom down on his . Ge f ,d ’ The , re “ “° diG free all wage earners from a 

knees shining the Caucasian’s te ® nce ' p 1 a " * 1 system of work and government 

shoes. I don’t want to be a part m a ke any difference, whether that ig not made for but aga i ns t 
of anything like that. *‘ a Ford ’ Chevrole or any man 

“ 0 rtf h nlanr fhn nrinomln 10 


people get into office they turn production, he is not only 
against the workers. You will speeding np the Negro, he 

find that out of about 12,000 is speeding up the white 

people, there are only about 20 worker as well. If there is 
at these meetings, and of these, a dangerous situation on the 
only nine or ten are rank-and- line, it threatens both black 
file and the rest are burocrats. an d white alike. When there 
The rank-and-file are not in- are lay-offs, white and Negro 
terested because the burocracy 

is running it. I used to attend rpi Mfirt 

quite frequently myself. But * , II H II 

you go to a meeting and you * f l „ /I/.,.,/ * J/} 
are not allowed to say anything , Hi" ivx ft ( lltiti; 


power to act on its own. 


grievances. You can ask all 


They also said the FEPC com- year long what happened to 
mittee ehairman should have the grievance, hut you’ll never 
the right to sit on the executive get an answer.” 
board meeting to help set poll- f ag we , re concern ed,” 

±*.. 4 “S! L“ < ”S* y ; «M another worker, "the grie,- 


board meeting to help set poll- . f we , re concerned/ > 
cies dealing with fair employ- r w “the griev- 

abd .?i V ance procedure is used to dis- 
and that the committee should , . ' . - t N „ 

have access to all of the tests crimmate agattst ” 

given employees to make sure LIST EVILS 


there was no discrimination in 
job placement. 


Just about every type of job 
discrimination came out: that 


Two other points were Negroes were frozen in the la- 
made: that a special job train- bor pool, while whites went on 
ing program be set up for to higher classifications; that 
Negroes to enable them to whites with lower seniority 
master skills for jobs, and CO uld bump Negroes with higher 
that all of the signs in the senority; that skilled and trade 
mill that say anything about jobs were never open to Ne- 
equal job opportunity be groes; that notices of better job 
taken down until there was openings weren’t posted where 
equal job opportunity in fact, Negroes would see them; that 
not fiction as it is now. whites were hired off of the 

There was no biting of streets into skilled jobs, bypass- 
tongues. The men, predominate- ing Negroes with long experi- 
ly Negro, bluntly stated what ence and seniority in the mill; 
every worker in the mill knows: that no apprenticeship oppor- 
that both the union and the tunity exists for Negroes; that 
company have always been summer clerical or technical 
aware of the discriminatory jobs were open to white college 
practices against the Negro and students in the summer, but not 
could have done something to Negro college students; that 
about it long ago if they had there were no Negro women in 
chosen to do so. clerical positions, no Negroes in 

USELESS GRIEVANCES plant p rotection, police or fire 

The anger and distrust of the departments, 
men toward the union came out To the men’s question of 
in statements made against the when action was going to be 
directive read from the Commis- taken on these problems, they 
sion of Civil Rights of the Inter- got the answer that another 
national Union, which stated meeting would be held in a 
that grievances pertaining to month , after the company and 
discrimination were to be pro- union discussed the questions 
cessed through local union ma- the men had raised. The men 
chinery as set up in the FEPC. replied that if the action wasn’t 
“We have filed grievances,” soon, they would take their fight 
one worker said, “but what to places outside the mill to get 
happens after we file them? results. 


other plant, the principle is SEE GOVERNMENT ROLE 


No African is entitled as of The way it is now the com- me ' nt "l n 7 h ; ci^s’stru^leT For 

right to acquire freehold title to pany gives a man to the ma- a VRry good reagon We can 

land anywhere in South Africa, chm ^ : Then tbey spe ® d the gee the clagg strug gi e there if 

nor is it the intention of the Jhat they want This Ys° truest we look at the Taft-IIarttey Act, 

nr event Government to ffrant eui 1 trU6 M the Landrum-Griffin Bill, the 

I ' Chrysler - GM ’ every ‘ compulsory arbitration law just 
such right. where. „ a c c H 


the same.” 


Why do I involve the govern- 


Beginning in Detroit on Friday, Nov. 22 
A series of 10 classes on 
Marxism and Freedom— 
From 1776 Until Today 

From the first session, to be presented by the author, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, throughout the series to be given by 
both workers and intellectuals, participants will hear and 
discuss the relationship of thought to action of every 
history-moulding influence that has impelled modern civi- 
lization to the present, and of the present forces shaping 
the future. (For complete class schedule, see "With the 
Committees," p. 7). 

TIME: PLACE: 

Friday, 8-10 p.m. News & Letters Office 
Nov. 22- Jan. 24 8751 Grand River 


compulsory arbitration law just 
passed against the railroad 
workers. These are all against 
the workers; all for the com- 
panies. 

The economic conditions 
mould the minds of the 
masses. The weight of the 
dead lies heavy upon the 
minds of the living. No one 
knows how many workers lost 
their lives in the struggle to 
gain control of the tools of 
production. 

The hope of the future for 
workers in this land is the 
unifying of Negro and white to 
end the rule of capital. If the 
worker keeps beating the dead 
horse of racism, he dissipates 
his energy. The freedom of 
labor begins with a new social 
order, with man, and not ma- 
chinery, being the master of 
his fate. 
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Editorial 

A Long Way To Go On Civil Rights 

The self-activity of the Negroes, fighting for Freedom Now 
since the election of President Kennedy in 1960, put an end to 
his grand illusion that giving a few new posts to Negroes in 
his Administration could possibly stop the movement in its tracks. 

After the riots in Mississippi — followed by outright murders, 
the riots in Birmingham — followed by world indignation, and 
the pressures by the ever-expanding Negro revolution right in 
this country, the cautious John Fitzgerald Kennedy finally 
decided to introduce a Civil Rights Bill to Congress. 

WHITE COUNTER-REVOLUTION WORRIES JFK 

Thereupon, however, he attempted to transform the “Jobs 
and Freedom” March on Washington into a tour of Washington’s 
legislative halls to “ask. for redress of grievances” by passing the 
President’s Civil Rights Bill. 

This, however, stopped neither the black revolution nor the 
white counter-revolution. It is the latter which has Kennedy the 
politician running for re-election in 1964 worried, for the polls 
tell him that he not only stands in danger of losing the South, 
but allegedly “the liberal North,” as well. 

Contrary to these pollsters, some Congressmen, Republicans 
and Democrats, know that they cannot possibly win in the big 
industrial cities with heavy Negro working class populations 
unless they show that they do more than talk about civil rights 
and jobs. These banded together in Committee and made the 
original Civil Rights Bill introduced by Kennedy a much stronger 
one, particularly in the sections relating to Fair Employment 
Practices and the strengthening of the Federal Government’s 
hand in intervening in the Southern Government’s restrictions 
of the Negro’s civil rights “locally.” 

INDECISION GIVES REACTIONARIES STRENGTH 

It is this daring of some Congressmen to act independently 
of Administration that galvanised the President to forget all 
about getting credit for civil rights legislation and, instead, to 
pair up with Republican Halleek to get the bill watered down 
again. 

First President Kennedy had brother Bobby, the Attorney 
General, make a speech urging that the Congressional Committee, 
which strengthened the Civil Rights Bill, should water it down 
to make it acceptable to the reactionary members of both 
parties. Then the President himself promised Rep. Halleek 
“equal credit” for the emasculated legislation in return for his 
assistance with Republican members to push the weaker bill 
through Congress. 

Not that even this bill is assured passage in Congress. Far 
from it. The Southern filibuster in the Senate will first then 
come. 

The inevitable consequence of the pussyfooting tactics of 
the Kennedys is to bring out the most reactionary instincts in 
the North as well as in the South. 

PROSECUTOR OLSEN MOVES AGAINST NEGROES 

In Detroit a massive demonstration was held by the NAACP 
against bringing the Olympic Games to segregated Detroit. 
While the demonstrators were chanting, singing and shouting 
their opposition, someone told the hand to play the National 
Anthem. Thereupon Detroit Prosecutor Olsen, well known for 
his anti-Negro attitudes, condemned the demonstrators for 
“showing disrespect” during the playing of the Anthem. To re- 
taliate he sent his agents into the classrooms at Wayne Univer- 
sity to drag students from their chairs and throw them in jail. 

This illegal action, in turn, “inspired” the judge not to 
dismiss the case on the excuse that its validity should be judged 
“in courts.” Thus, North and South, in and out of Congress, 
racist attitudes, along with police brutality, continue their cen- 
tury-old reign, even after a Civil War was fought and won. 
THEY DO NOT DIE FOR TOKENISM 

Throughout the country the ugly picture of rampant dis- 
crimination remains the same. Where reforms have been made, 
they are but tokens, signifying no basic change. It is this token- 
ism which the Kennedy Administration is trying to legislate 
into “principle.” It is this token-ism which Kennedy is willing 
to share with Republicans in order to avoid making civil rights 
"an issue” in the 1964 elections. 

Is it for this token-ism that President Kennedy thinks hun- 
dreds of thousands of Negroes, and tens of thousands of whites, 
have fought for these past three years unremittingly, and for 
which they faced jailings, beatings, bombings and even murders? 
How many more does he expect to die for the rights which are 
supposed to be theirs as a matter of course — just in order to 
assure his re-election? 

It is evident from all the criticism levelled against him by 
civil rights leaders and ranks that the Freedom NOW move- 
ment will by no means be stopped by this token-ism. They know 
there Is a long way to go to win their civil rights. 

Those who were not stopped by Ross Barnett’s inspired 
riots and Wallace-trained Bull Connors and Lingos with their 
police dogs, cattle prods, water hoses and outright murders will 
not be stopped by Harvard-accented reaction. By any other name 
and accent deprivation of civil rights is deprivation of civil 
rights. All Kennedy’s maneuverings will succeed in doing is to 
drive home the lesson that civil rights will never be achieved 
in. this country either in the legislative hails of Congress or the 
Executive halls of the White House. Only the self-mobilization 
of people determined to be free will achieve freedom. 
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Readers 


MADAME NHU AND THE LUNATIC FRINGE 


Considering that the uni- 
versities and town-halls were 
going out of their way to 
give her plenty of platforms. 
I was certainly happy to see 
that the student - youth of 
this country made their feel- 
ings known by greeting her 
with boos and catcalls, rot- 
ten eggs, and picket signs. 
My favorite was the one I 
saw in a picket-line spon- 
sored here by the Students 
For A Democratic Society 
(SDS) from Wayne State 
University. It read: “Down 
with Nhu Frontier.” 

Marcher 
Detroit 
* * * 

When Kennedy sent his 
investigators to South Viet- 
nam, I couldn’t help feeling 
that they would probably 
find out about as much (or, 
rather, as little) as the in- 
vestigators he sent to Bir- 
mingham. They never talk 
to the ordinary people — just 
to the big-shots. They never 
find out more than they 
really want to — which is 
more or less just what they 
already knew before they 
went. 

Negro Reader 
Chicago 

* * * 

It takes even more than 
the normal gall Mme. Nhu 
is famous for for her to 
have come out publicly in 
support of those Birchites 
who spat upon Stevenson 
in Texas. It takes the feel- 
ing that you are “at home” 
among your “own” people, 
the Texas oil millionaires. 
When one of their sons 
came out and even de- 
clared himself her daugh- 
ter’s “boyfriend,” I was 
pretty sure who was be- 
hind Mme. Nhu’s obviously 
“sponsored” tour, even if 
they don’t have the guts 
to come out and openly 
admit it. 

I must say they are in 
good company with the 
Nazi’s who paraded in 
Washington with signs: 
“Mme. Nhu We Like You!” 
Student 
New York 
* * * 

Mme. Nhu’s visit here 
brought out a picket line, but 
it wasn’t very big. The Bar- 
becue Lady aparently did not 
much trouble the conscience 
of Los Angeles. I was on the 
line for a while, and made 
sure to distribute News & 
Letters to everyone there. 

Her platform here, as in 
most other parts of the coun- 
try, have been the reaction- 
ary wing — the right Repub- 
licans, and the Young Re- 
publicans here — most all of 
them Birchers. Of course, 
the Madame being a woman, 
it was the women’s press 
clubs that did the honors of 
interviewing her ! 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

That monotonous “soft on 
Communism” theme of Mme. 
Nhu’s was never once really 
exposed by either the uni- 
versities or the press, who 
really threw their platforms 
wide open to her, even 
though they all professed 
hatred for what she repre- 
sents. 

It may take quite a while 
before her sponsors are un- 
covered, but Mme. Nhu’s 
trip had all the stench of the 
old China Lobby, and the 
not-so-old Katanga Lobby of 
1962, in which none other 


than Mississippi’s white su- 
premacist Senator Eastland, 
and Connecticut’s American 
Firster, Senator Dodd, joined 
dirty hands with the Belgian 
agent, Michale Struelens, to 
champion the notorious 
Moise Tshome in his seces- 
sion from the newly inde- 
pendent Congo. 

That was the Lobby that 
embraced the whole luna- 
tic fringe from the retired 
military brass, Admiral 
Ben Morell, and the editor 
of the reactionary National 
Review, Wm. E. Buckley, 
Jr. to Richard M. Nixon 
himself, who came ont to 
defend the “one anti- 
communist, Christian 
Tshome.” 

This time, as might be ex- 
pected, it was Senator Gold- 
water, who performed for 
Mme. Nhu the type of serv- 
ice Senator Dodd did for 
Tshome, except that he was 
a bit more subtle, asking 
only why we seem to be so 
much harder on those who 
fight Communism than we 
are on those who are Com- 
munists? 

I’m sure a little digging, 
and a little time, will reveal 
her sponsors. And they Will 
be just as unsavory as those 
of Tshome. 

Old Politico 
New York 

* * » 

I see the Republicans will 
be able to use Mme. Nhu in 
their campaign against Keh- 
nedy next year, after all ll I 
thought at first that all the 
money they’ve poured into 
her tour here (to blast Ken- 
nedy and anybody else who’s 
to the left of the far-right 
lunatic fringe) was down the 
drain when the Diem regime 
finally fell. But despite all 
her shrieking that she would 
“never” (no never) stay in 
this awful country, she 
seems to have changed her 
mind pretty fast. I wonder 
what sort of deal the Re- 
publicans gave her??? 

Intellectual 

California 

* * * 

In their devout anti-com- 
munism, the far-right every- 
where has taken over all the 
tricks of the Communists 
they oppose. From the 
Birchers in this country with 
their “cells” and their in- 
filtrations, to the Diem re- 
gime in Vietnam which 
called its jails "re-education 
centers” and its concentra- 
tion camps “strategic ham- 
lets,” the face of oppression 
looks alike whether it calls 
itself Communist or anti- 
communist. 

Observer 

Boston 

* * * 

Ngo Dinh Nhu depended 
to a large degree on his 
secret Con Lao party as a 
means of control. The key 
men in the labor movement, 
in the military, and in the 
security apparatus were all 
members of “the party.” 
That kind of anti-Commu- 
nism sounds so Communist, 
I don’t wonder they suspect- 
ed that Nhu would make a 
deal with the Communists in 
the North if they didn’t 
overthrow him first! 

Student 

Pennsylvania 

5ft * * 

All the while Diem was in 
power, his “strategic ham- 
lets” were touted by the 
American press as being 


proof of his “genius.” The 
minute he was deposed, the 
press suddenly discovered 
that they were no more 
than “concentration camps” 
(just as all the radicals had 
been charging all along.) 

The very day after the 
coup, Nov. 2, Robert Trum- 
bull of The New York Times 
called them “the forcible 
displacement of peasants 
from their ancestral homes 
to strange ‘model’ villages 
and the protected artificial 
rural concentrations called 
‘strategic hamlets’.” 

Old Radical 
New York 

* ■ * * 

I read in the report of one 
American observer in South 
Vietnam that what baffled 
them the most was that the 
people didn’t “seem to care 
for either the government or 
the Communist insurgents.” 

The experts, from the very 
beginning, have always been 
ready to call the Vietnamese 
peasants backward because 
they didn’t seem to want to 
fight this war that almost 
everybody admits now, can’t 
be won. 

I can’t see that it takes 
much genius to be able to 
see that the only ones who 
aren’t “backward” are the 
ordinary people. 

Working Woman 
Detroit 

* * ♦ 

The Birchite “lady” (some 
lady!) who hit Adlai Steven- 
son over the head down in 
Texas after his United Na- 
tions speech, not only admit- 
ted hitting him, but told him 
he ought to know why she 
had done it. Then later, 
when some news reporter 
interviewed her she had the 
gall to say she hadn’t meant 
to hit him, at all — some 
Negroes standing beind her 
must have pushed her! 

That was just too much 
for any sane person to take 
— so the reporter showed the 
film of the whole affair, and 
simply asked: “Does anyone 
see one Negro anywhere in 
that crowd?” 

Negro Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

It is so in keeping with 
this Hallowe’en season that 
I must ask you whether you 
knew that the CIA agents in 
Vietnam are universally re- 
ferred to there as “spooks.” 
As if Nhu’s 10,000 Secret 
Police weren’t enough — the 
CIA apparently had no less 
than 600 agents who had 
penetrated every branch of 
the American community in 
Saigon. 

One Scripps-Howard dis- 
patch I read called the CIA 
story “a dismal chronicle of 
bureaucratic arrogance, ob- 
stinate disregard of orders, 
and unrestrained thirst for 
power.” That almost sounded 
like a U.S. description of the 
Diem regime instead. 

Reader 

Michigan 

* * * 

PEACE DIRECTORY 

I believe your readers 
would find the “Internatio- 
nal Peace-Disarmament Di- 
rectory” of interest. The 
third edition contains 1750 
organizational and periodical 
addresses, and sells for $1 a 
copy. It can be ordered from 
711 South Duke Street, 
York, Penna. 

I. P.D. Directory 
York, Penna. 
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THE NEGRO STRUGGLE 

I read some of the mate- 
rial my husband brought 
home from an FEPC meet- 
ing at the mill, and it just 
burned me up to read it 
and think about all the years 
our men have worked under 
these conditions. There are 
many wives, like me, who 
know a little about what 
they go through — but there 
is plenty we never find out. 
I just can’t understand why 
the men haven’t got together 
to do something before now. 

It brought to mind an- 
other article I had read in 
a Negro paper here in which 
the writer had said the real 
question is: Do We Think 
the Negro Is A Man or Do 
We Not? He said that if the 
Negro is a fulfledged human 
being he must have all his 
civil, legal and human 
rights. If he isn’t, then he 
ought to be made a ward of 
the state. That is what I 
think it is coming down to 
when I think of how many 
Negroes have been thrown 
out of work, and are forced 
on Welfare and M o t h e r s’ 
Assistance today. 

If the Negro cannot live 
anywhere, work anywhere, 
eat anywhere, go anywhere, 
get schooling anywhere — 
then why ask him to pay 
taxes, fight for his country, 
or give his labor-power for 
a society that isn’t even his? 
The Negro may have put up 
with this abuse for cen- 
turies, but he isn’t putting 
up with it any longer. 

Steelworker’s Wife 
Pittsburgh 

* * * 

The -workers in our shop 
talked for one entire day 
about the Open Occupancy 
bill that the Common Coun- 
cil in our city saw fit to 
vote down. The thing that 
they talked about most was 
the vote of Ed Carey, the 
chairman of the Council, 
who had been a labor 
“leader” in the Hudson local 
here. He voted against. 

Disgusted Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

I would like to recommend 
to you a Negro paper that I 
have found excellent, both 
in its depth and its breadth 
of coverage. It is the Atlanta 
Inquirer (953 Hunter Street, 
N.W. Atlanta, Georgia). 
They carried an article in 
their issue of Saturday, Nov. 
2, called “Will Mississippi 
Have A Negro Governor?” 
which was very fine, and has 
plenty of facts I think you 
would be especially inter- 
ested in reading about. 

Journalist 

Chicago 

* * * 

(Editor’s Note: We read the 
Atlanta Inquirer regularly 
and agree with Journalist, 
Chicago. It is a fine paper.) 

* * * 

We by-pass Dearborn when 
we’re on the road. Going 
through Dearborn is like go- 
ing behind the Iron Curtain. 

I broke an axel once and had 
to stop there, so I went into 
W. T. Grant’s to get a cup of 
coffee. They wouldn’t SAY 
they wouldn’t serve colored, 
they just didn’t serve me. I 
sat there for 45 minutes and 
couldn’t get anybody to even 
look in my direction. 

In White Plains, New York, 
it was more like East Georgia. 

I stopped at a place there 


once and the waitress told 
me when I walked in the 
door, “We don’t serve col- 
ored.” I had to drive 100 
miles before I could get 
something to eat and drink. 

I carry half a gallon of 
hot water with me on my 
truck now. And a jar of in- 
stant coffee. I’m ready to 
fight this thing, but I figure 
I can’t fight it alone. That’s 
what is so tremendous about 
the movement now. We’re 
not fighting it alone any 
longer. 

Truck driver 
Detroit 

* * * 

LORD HOME AND THE 
LABOUR PARTY 

The row over making Lord 
Home Prime Minister is 
quite unreal. If the Labour 
Party was sincere about its 
attitude to Home it would 
stop letting its members go 
to the House of Lords and 
demand the abolition of that 
expensive and useless in- 
stitution. If it came out 
against the hereditary prin- 
ciple jt would require to 
say something about the 
Queen, who, Wilson hopes, 
will send for him and tell 
him to form a government. 

Wm. Marshall, secretary 
of the Labour Party in Scot- 
land said that he would 
have Home barred from 
being the candidate at Perth 
and Kinross on technical 
grounds. No one except him- 
self knew what the grounds 
were. That is what he said, 
but now he has dropped it 
and everyone is laughing 
at him. The truth is that 
the points of difference be- 
tween Labour and Tory are 
so slight that personalities 
must play a big part. 

Home claims that while 
ill with TB, he made a study 
of Marxism. What he means 
is that he studied the Soviet 
Union and mistook what 
comes from that source for 
Marxism. He is a reactionary 
who may find it necessary 
to look progressive. We still 
have our job to do no matter 
what the maneuvers result 
in. 

H.M. 

Scotland 

* * * 

NEW FRIENDS AND OLD 

I have been able to or- 
ganize a small reading group 
here who are interested and 
impressed with your new 
socialist ideas involving a 
rediscovery of the humanism 
of Marx and Lenin. They 
would like to read about the 
Negro’s freedom in Alabama 
and would like to have copies 
of NEWS & LETTERS regu- 
larly. When I get more read- 
ing material I am sure our 
group will increase rapidly 
in size. 

African Friend 

West Africa 
* * * 

Shalom, which means 
Peace. Thank you for the 
copy of your really unique 
publication. I can truthfully 
say that I did not have 
so much pleasure reading 
anything for a very long 
time. Please be informed 
that I am not a Marxist, yet 
I agree with most of what 
I read. You can call me an 
ethical socialist. My ideas 
are derived from the ancient 
Hebrew Prophets and the 
Talmud. You will find the 
teaching of justice in 
them . . . 

I am enclosing several 
poems for your kind con- 


sideration. I hope you can 
use them. I see that you 
practice freedom of expres- 
sion that you don’t find in 
any other publication in this 
country. 

I hope to hear from you 
soon. In the meantime, keep 
well to continue the fight 
for freedom. 

New Reader 

New York 

* * * 

Congratulations on a good 
issue of N&L, and thanks 
for the good coverage of 
Milwaukee’s civil rights ac- 
tivities. CORE is booming 
here. James Farmer spoke 
recently, and described Pla- 
quamine, La., which sounds 
like the inner sanctum of 
hell. He was almost lynched 
there BY STATE TROOP- 
ERS. He says the Negroes of 
that town are the greatest. 

Committee Member 

Milwaukee 
* * * 

Mother enjoyed reading 
American Civilization on 
Trial and said it opened 
her eyes to many facts 
she didn’t know about. I am 
ashamed to say I have not 
read it anywhere nearly as 
thoroughly as she did. I 
intend to study it carefully 
in the next few days. Mean- 
while the enclosed cheek ($5) 
is for News & Letters work. 
It is indeed a very small 
contribution, but I guess 
every little amount helps the 
cause. 

New Reader ■'! 

West Virginia 

(Ed. Note: It certainly 
does. In fact, without the 
contributions of our readers, 
News & Letters could not 
continue. Many Thanks.) 

* * * 

I would have written 
sooner to order copies of all 
your literature, but I have 
been extremely busy lately 
with my studies, preparing 
for mid-term exams. It 
seems that the speed-up has 
come to the mass-production 
university just as it has to 
industry. The emphasis to- 
day is on a lot of studying 
and little time for reflection. 
One is to absorb the pre- 
scribed course materials and 
little else. Student 

Philadelphia 
* * * 

There was a meeting here 
to hear one of the students 
returned from Cuba. Before 
the meeting we sold copies 
of the last issue of N&L and 
American Civilization on 
Trial, and one man bought 
a sub. There was also a 
picket line protesting the 
meeting. They were defi- 
nitely not Batista-ites. They 
were young people, Cuban, 
about 40 or 50 strong, who 
were concerned about their 
loved ones. A broadcast later 
of an interview with some of 
them verified my general 
feeling about them. In fact, 
they interested me far more 
than the people who went 
inside to hear the student. 
Most of them were quite old 
— and old-time radicals be- 
sides. It was very poorly 
attended. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

More and more people — 
especially in our shop — are 
seeking information they 
don’t get out of the daily 
papers. They are reading 
N&L with that in mind, I am 
sure. , Chrysler Worker 
Detroit 
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TWO WORLDS 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 

The Standstill of Nehru’s India 

A recent study by Osmania University of Hyderabad has 
illuminated the shocking state of education, or rather lack of it, 
in the average Indian village, after 16 years of independence. 
Though the survey was a limited one, the village studied was a 
typical one since four-fifths of India’s 450 million people still live 
in rural areas. This village, furthermore, is only 16 miles from 
Hyderabad, the fourth largest city of India. Yet in the village 
of 1,049 there was only one privately owned radio, only a single 
regular newspaper reader, no village library. Fully 89 per cent 
of those interviewed gave as “source of information” visits to 
Hyderabad, and 56 per cent of these said their information came 
from “gossip.” 

Although the villagers knew Gandhi had brought indepen- 
dence to India, one thought Nizam was still king of Hyderabad! 
As the study put it: “The common belief that the names of 
Gandhi and Nehru are household words even in far and remote 
parts of the country has been proved to be a myth by the 
present investigation.” (1) ^ -j 

As against the myth of Gandhi and Nehru as household 
words, the average villager did know of Communist China’s 
invasion of Indian last fail, but one villager referred to this 
invasion by Communist China as follows: “Some kings are 
fighting against us.” It is all too easy to laugh uproariously at 
this and dismiss the remark as sheer ignorance. We would come 
closer to the truth, however, if we coupled this remark with 
another villager’s identification of Nehru as “some Brahmin” 
and were thereby compelled to take a second look at Nehru’s 
India. 

INDIA SINCE INDEPENDENCE 

India was the first country to gain its independence from 
British imperialism and thus, in 1947, open a new third world 
that was to stretch from Asia to the Middle East, and from 
Africa to Latin America. Since all newly-independent countries 
born in the next decade, or 13 years, had all emerged out of 
national movements striving to free themselves from Western 
imperialism, the unifying link predominated over the divisions 
within this post-war world and seemed indeed capable of forging 
a new path for all mankind. 

Both because it was one of the richest in culture and past 
traditions, and the first to gain its independence, India seemed 
destined to play a central role on the Asian continent. As the 
African continent also sought to use Gandhism (2), or the non- 
violent mass resistance method to gain freedom, India’s world 
role shone so brightly that it dimmed the other truth, that no 
fundamental change in human relations followed independence. 
The dominant Congress Party, which had succeeded in uniting 
all classes in the struggle against foreign domination, first began 
showing its true class nature by leaving production relations, in 
the city or the country, basically unchanged. 

India continued to be the land of villages, with an out- 
moded agriculture, overladen with an entrenched landlord 
class, and a halting, partial industrialization that was grafted 
on top of the semi-fendal relations. It was further both over- 
burdened and undermined by the Hindu caste system that has 
remained changeless through the millenia. Back in the 19th 
century, Hegel designated it as “the philosophy of unfreedom.” 

It is true that, politically, there was both independence from 
Britain, and a parliamentary democracy established so that, in 
law, caste is not “recognized.” In life, unfortunately, it remains 
dominant so that slums in the city, with their countless unem- 
ployed; the hungry villages with their sacred cows and unsacred 
disregard for human lives remain the most characteristic features 
of “the Indian way of life.” 

Every leader in the new third world seems to consider 
himself a “socialist” — from Nehru to Nasser, from Mao to 
Nkrumah, not to mention the “Marxist-Leninist-till-the-day-I-die” 
Castro. But .obviously, it is not the human difference these 
leaders are concerned with, but the State Plan and some statistics 
about the “rate of economic growth.” Even that admirer of the 
Indian way of life, Barbara Ward, admits: “large programs of 
public investment under the Plans . . . has given Indian private 
enterprise the best decade in its history.” (3) But the standard 
of life remains the lowest in the world — $60 per capita per 
annum; the average span of life is a mere 26 years; and the 
unemployed are countless. Even with the lush profits, Indian 
investment is only about half of the Chinese rate of investment 
(10% as against 20% of national income). 

TWO OPPOSING IDEOLOGIES? 

Strangest of all blindfolds is the one that covers Nehru’s 
vision. Now that his “neutrality” principle lies as shattered as 
Bandung’s “Five Principles of Co-Existence,” co-authored by 
himself and Chou En-lai, he has suddenly discovered that Mao 
wishes “to destroy the Indian way of life.” He rolls that phrase 
off his moral lips as if it were some class-less phenomenon 
instead of so class-ridden and contradictory a chain over so 
unfinished a revolution that the strains and stresses in the Indian 
body politic gave Mao the illusion he could have as easy a victory 
within India as the military victory on its borders. The fact that 
the invasion, instead, united India as a nation should give no 
illusions to Nehru that the masses will forever be satisfied 
with a sham freedom and no bread. 

The truth is that it was not the classlessness but the same- 
ness of the class — that of State Planners — which united Mao 
and Nehru at Bandung. The respect for “sovereignity of nations” 
and “non-interference in internal affairs” meant no foreign 
interference in class relations within each country so long as the 
third world could be a single unit against “the West.” Mao still 
thinks that, on that basis, he can get acquiescence to his grab of 
Indian territory by many of “the uncommitted nations,” as indeed 
he seems to be doing at the Colombo conference meeting 
presently in Ceylon. 

But if his imperialist ambitions are all too clear, do Nehru’s 
lesser ambitions constitute a different class phenomenon? The 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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‘Marxist-Humanist’ Creates Discussion at UCLA 


The Marxist-Humanist, a 

new publication written by 
students on the UCLA (Uni- 
versity of California, at Los 
Angeles) campus made its 
maiden appearance on Oct. 4, 
1963. 

News & Letters Youth Page 
was pleased to reprint in full 
one of the articles, “On 
Working With People In An 
LA Ghetto” by Betty Kramer 
in the October issue. The edi- 
torial “Why The Marxist- 
Humanist?” by Eugene Walk- 
er is excerpted in this issue. 

Because we consider a 


youth publication which 
chooses the banner of Marx- 
ist-Humanism as its philoso- 
phic foundation to be an en- 
tirely unique kind of a 
journal; and also because it 
has, in only its first two 
issues created a new dialogue 
among some of the students 
on the campus, we feel it 
merits the widest circulation. 
It is for these reasons that 
the Youth Page of News & 
Letters breaks with its usual 
form in order to introduce its 
readers to this new paper. 

Editor, Youth Page 


From "The Marxist-Humanist” — Voi. 1 No. 1 


Excerpts From 

By Eugene Walker 

“Every new idea arising has 
its historical roots. The his- 
torical roots of the ideas 
which will be put forth in this 
journal are inherent in its 
title The Marxist Humanist. 
We call ourselves this to asso- 
ciate ourselves with Karl 
Marx and at the same time to 
stress the Humanism which is 
so much the essence of Marx- 
ism. This is particularly ne- 
cessary in today’s society, be- 
cause Russia and China have 
usurped the banner of Marx- 
ism and tried to make it 
synonymous with their systems 
which in reality are totalitar- 
ian regimes of state capital- 
ism. 

“At the same time there is 
not much that is different either 
in the condition of labor, free- 
dom of thought, or freedom, 


Bystander 

“A new publication stressing 
the ‘humanism which is so much 
the essence of Marxism’ ap- 
peared on the campus Thursday. 
The paper is a one-page mime- 
ographed sheet entitled The 
Marxist-Humanist. 

“Eugene Walker in an edi- 
torial ‘Why the Marxist-Human- 
ist?’ said Russia and China have 
usurped Marxism in ‘totalitarian 
regimes of state capitalism.’ 
Walker urged a return to Marx’s 
original ‘individualistic ele- 
ment.” 

Review in The Daily Bruin 
(UCLA Campus Paper) 


Friend 

“. . . Your ideas are sound, 
they must be, or they wouldn’t 
be so old. It is your methods, 
apparently, that are not work- 
ing. The first humanist-revolu- 
tionist of the Western world 
who spoke out for freedom de- 
spite the state was promptly 
crucified. Marx, too, has been 
crucified, less spectacularly, but 
just as surely. Dear Marxist- 
Humanist, you have only two 
cheeks to turn and so have 1, 
and all four of them are bleed- 
ing profusely ... 

“Your will must become an 
idea, your idea must become a 
word, and your word must be- 
come an action before it will be 
understood. And what sort of 
actions do they understand? 
Peace Marches? You can walk 
for Peace from San Francisco 
to Moscow (it has been done) 
and you will not have your revo- 
lution, you will have callouses. 
Dear Marxist-Humanist, aren’t 
you calloused enough already? 

“ ‘Existing society’ is unmoved 
by your demonstrations. They 
do not understand slogans and 
placards. But if those in the Los 
Angeles Ghettos stopped paying 
their rent for one month then 
they would understand . . . 

“Instead of talking about 
freedom, do something. Time 


the Editorial, 

true freedom for minority 
groups in our country. This is 
exactly why Marx, in his era, 
100 years ago, criticized both 
capitalism and vulgar commu- 
nism. This is why he envisioned 
an entirely new world. For that 
purpose he worked out a Hu- 
manist philosophy which holds 
for our day. 

“We want first, to show how 
the youth, on their own, in our 
country, are motivated by such 
a spirit of freedom in their ac- 
tions ;and how, secondly, Marx 
worked out his philosophy.” 

“. . . If the ideas presented 
here find a response in you, by 
all means write. Friend or by- 
stander or even foe, let us hear 
from you.” 


Here, then, are reprinted some 
of the responses to The Marxist- 
Humanist. (Ed.) 


is on your side, history is on 
your side, youth is on yonr 
side, and humanity is on yonr 
side — the whole sum of it. 
You have all this and Marx 
too. Would you wait for 
more?” 

Letter from a Student 
Excerpted From The Marxist- 
Humanist, Vol. I No. 2 


“A new publication, The 
Marxist Humanist, came out on 
campus a few weeks ago. As 
President of the Bruin Human- 
ist Forum, I would like to clar- 
ify the forum’s position on this 
new publication. 

“The Marxist-Humanist is in 
no way conected with the Bruin 
Humanist Forum or its publica- 
tion ‘Human it as’: with the 
North American Humanist or- 
ganization, The American Hu- 
manist Association; or with the 
world-wide Humanist organiza- 
tion, The International Human- 
ist and Ethical Union. 

“As a Humanist, I do not un- 
derstand how the authors of this 
publication can link Marxism 
with Humanism, as they are 
quite antagonistic ideologies. 
While some of Marx’s ideas are 
the same as those found in 
Christianity, Humanism, Juda- 
ism and many other systems, his 
theories as to the causes of so- 
ciety’s problems, the means by 
which they should be solved 
and the type of society desired 
as a goal are greatly different. 

“Humanism supports the 
rights of every human being to 
believe as he feels is best suited 
to further his growth as a hu- 
man being. . . . But, by the very 
nature of humanism, they are 
unalterably opposed to the 
spreading of any system by 
force. 

“Although I disagree with 
most of the theories and meth- 
ods of the Marxist-Leninist sys- 
tem, I believe that a person who 
does accept these theories 


should have the same rights and 
protections enjoyed by a person 
advocating the most popular 
system in any particular society. 
Freedom of speech is one of our 
most valuable treasures — and 
the lack of it in totalitarian 
states is one of their greatest 
weaknesses. 

“If the authors of the Marxist- 
Humanist wish to express Marx- 
ist-Leninist theory on social 
problems, I believe that they 
have every right to do so. They 
should however, be honest with 
their readers and not claim to 
be something which they are 
not. Any human being can be a 
Marxist; and any human being 
can be a Humanist — but no hu- 
man being can be both.” 

Laurence A. Moore, Jr. 

Published in The Daily Bruin 


Rebuttal 

“The one thing we of The 
Marxist-Humanist agree with in 
the October 14th letter of Laur- 
ence A. Moore, President of the 
Bruin Humanist Forum, is that 
we have nothing whatsoever to 
do with each other. 

“Mr. Moore says that we are 
not intellectually honest in asso- 
ciating Marxism and Humanism. 
Yet in the very first paragraph 
of the first article it is stated 
most precisely why we call our- 
selves The Marxist-Humanist. 
This was the original name of 
the philosophy of Karl Marx. He 
called his philosophy humanism 
when he broke with capitalism 
to distinguish himself from both 
the exploiters of the working- 
class — the capitalists — and the 
vulgar communists of his day, 
and other rebels who opposed 
the system without opposing 
that which was most degrading 
to human beings under capital- 
ism: alienated labor, or the divi- 
sion between mental and manual 
labor. This applies to the Com- 
munists of today who are in 
reality state capitalists. It also 
applies to those who use the 
word ‘humanism’ abstractly. 

“What about Mr. Moore’s in- 
tellectual honesty? Instead of 
taking issue with what we stand 
for, which is his right, Mr. 
Moore chooses instead to attri- 
bute to us what he, with or 
without malice aforethought, 
defines as ‘the theories and 
methods of the Marxist-Leninist 
system’ (a volume could be writ- 
ten on that word, ‘system,’ as 
contradictory to both what Marx 
and Lenin fought for), gratui- 
tously including in this ‘the 
spreading of any system by 
force.’ 

“Where did Mr. Moore get 
that idea? Surely not in The 
Marxist-Humanist. We have a 
philosophy with which to elicit 
from workers and student youth 
their natural and acquired tal- 
ents suppressed by existing so- 
ciety as well as make explicit 
our own view of life, and ideas, 
and struggles for freedom. 

“We resent very much the 
fact that one organization thinks 
they somehow have a monopoly 
on the word Humanism. Human- 
ism is a great deal older than 
the Bruin Humanist Forum or 
the North American Humanist 
Organization, and precisely to 
distinguish ourselves from great 
Humanist ideas of Greece or the 
Renaissance, or present-day ab- 
stractions, we placed ourselves 
historically with Marx, under- 
standing history, however, not 
only as something past but pres- 
ent, daily-in-the-making, as with 
the Freedom Movement. 

“The only human being who 
cannot be both a Humanist 
and a Marxist is one who 
thinks without a sense of his- 
tory and a sense of the fu- 
ture’s pull on the present.” 
Editorial Board, 

The Marxist-Humanist 

Published in The Daily Bruin 


For those who; 

Wish to enter into the fray, and/or read The Marxist-Humanist 
Write to; or 

The Marxist-Humanist News Sc Letters, Youth Desk 

P.O. Box 27652 8751 Grand River 

Los Angeles 27, California Detroit 4, Michigan 
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All Night Sit-Ins Protest L.A. 
deFacto School Segregation 

(Continued from Page 1) stamps. The security agent 
cation meeting place. (guard) for the Board also 

Over 300 students from all charged that the demonstrators 
over the city attended the roamed the grounds and were 
first demonstration. About guilty of “promiscuous be- 
half were college students, havior.” 

and the other half were high Jerry Farber, an English lec- 
school students. About 15 turer $t the Los Angeles State 
per cent were Negro. At the College who is head of CORE’S 
second study-in there were education action committee, 
close to 400 students, and said he thought it strange that 
more from high-school than school board member J. C. 
college. Chambers earlier in the week 

They have a wonderful spirit. had said it would be difficult to 
They gather at 3:45 p.m. after tell whether all members of a 
school ends to sing freedom demonstration such as this 
songs, and about 4:30 p.m. they w °uld be CORE members, 
march to the Board of Educa- “What puzzles me,” Farber 
tion building to sit in the hall said, “is that Mr, Chambers 
studying until 6:15 p.m., when said ‘perhaps thieves might 
the Board meeting breaks up. be among the demonstrators.’ 
HARASS STUDENTS And then this happens.” Far- 

Several students at John ber •>*» readily confirmed 
Marshall High School were sent t hat some students fell asleep 
home for distributing CORE * n tbe building during the 
notices of the study-in on the ni *ht, but refuted the insin- 
campus. They were told their nations of any wrong doing, 
action was “in violation of state *** s#w no one a compro- 
laws” and that they would not m*sing position,” he declared, 
be readmitted to classes until DETERMINATION MADE 
they brought their parents to CLEAR 

school with them. One of the CORE’S education chairman, 
Mexican-American students Kenneth B. Fry, appeared be- 
sent home was a star on the fore the Board just before the 
football team. Without him, latest vigil was to begin in 
Marshall lost the game! that order to make the position of 
week. CORE perfectly clear. He want- 

The school Board was also ed to expose the board mem- 
trying hard to work up some- here’ pretense that CORE is 
thing with the fire department asking for the impossible in 
to put an end to the demon- school desegregation, as well as 
strations. The fire captain, the false publicity about CORE 
Robert Landgraf, met the dem- which the Board has been giv- 
onstrators at their second ing on TV and radio, and in 
study-in with the information the press, 
that they would be violating The Board, however, obvi- 
the law if they sat or stood in ously intended to keep on 
the corridor, because “to do so creating incidents to dis- 
would constitute a fire hazard.” credit CORE, and even used 
The 300 assembled students the false burglary allegations 
went in anyway, without one to justify their provocative 
turning back. attempt to lock the building 

CHARGES ARE REJECTED during the most recent sit-in. 

After the fourth study-in, and Following Fry’s appearance, 
the all-night vigil that followed board member J. C. Chambers 
it, the Board of Education al- had righteously summed up the 
leged that a burglar broke into Board’s position: “You can stay 
the medical offices, stealing a in the corridors for 10 years 
transistor radio, five hypoder- and it won’t make a particle of 
mic needles and 60 cents in difference to the way I think.” 
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Two Worlds 

The Standstill of Nehru’s India 

(Continued from Page 5) 

moment of independence was the moment also of the fratricidal 
war with Pakistan. (That unresolved conflict was another element 
in the temptation of Mao to attack.) 

There is no doubt that British imperialistic maneuvers and 
their eternal attempt to break up a country at the moment of 
independence so as to continue its rule over it helped set up 
the division between India and Pakistan. It is as true, however, 
that once the countries did separate each had a right to its own 
existence. Gandhi became a martyr when he fought to end the 
“holy war” and build up fraternal relations. Nehru chose Menon 
as his “holy man” to proclaim Pakistan “Enemy No. 1" for all 
of these 14 years, keep two-thirds of the Army at the Kashmir 
site while leaving the borders to China unprotected from that 
“ally.” 

Despite its “period of glory”— the 1947-48 Kashmir war, 
Nehru had not allowed the Army any decisive role in the Indian 
pattern of life. (4) Despite the fact that he allowed the ultra- 
conservative Sandhurst-educated officer class to have the Army 
under its command and play some old imperialistic roles — in 
Korea and in the Congo, Nehru's concept of the role of the army 
made It subordinate to the civil authorities. In this he funda- 
mentally differs from Mao, who, even in the Communist (read: 
state-capitalist) orbit, holds to a special militaristic position. The 
Chinese Constitution is the only one where not only the “Party" 
but the Army is made synonymous with the state authority. 

This one element that would have created at least the 
semblance of an ideology in opposition to that expounded in 
China is now itself in question since the Anglo-American aid will 
not only come with political strings attached hut inevitably 
create its own image internally by raising the Indian Army to 
a new status. Since Nehru’s good anti-military instincts were 
not backed up by a proletarian class position he will inevitably 
give way both to' the Anglo-American advice and Indian Army 
ambitions. 

INDIAN MASSES AKE PIVOTAL 

It is true that he is still holding out one hope of not com- 
pletely falling into the orbit of Western imperialism by counting 
on Russian aid, but insofar as the Indian masses are concerned, 
does it really matter whether it is the Russian or the American 
nuclear orbit? Even as a foreign policy, a military line Is a 
derivative, rather than a determinant, of the class relations 
within the country. IN THIS LIES THE DANGER THAT INDIA 
MAY STILL CAPITULATE EITHER TO COMMUNIST TOTALI- 
TARIANISM OR TO A MILITARY CLIQUE. 

Nehru’s unique authority In India does not stem from his 
creation of new relations with the great mass of the Indian 
people who must bend both to his State Plans and to the private 
capitalist and entrenched landlord interests. He has been a leader 
of the struggle for independence from Britain and he has now 
been attacked by his Communist ally, and the Indian people have 
saved him from downfall. His desperate attempt first now to 
search for a new ideological banner and come up with “the 
Indian way of life” will create no new world apart from both 
poles of world capital — the Russo-Soviet or Anglo-American 
orbits — fighting for world domination. To cling to the class-ridden 
“Indian way of life” is only one more way of saying “the old 
cannot be changed” — and, by losing the struggle for the minds 
of men, losing both India and the new third world. 

* * 

FOOTNOTES 

(1) Quoted in The New York Times (Oct. 27, 1963) summation 
at this survey. 

(2) Gandhism means both much more and much less, than 
passive non-violent mass resistance. From Gandhi’s first introduc- 
tion of santaghara and the resulting British massacre at 
Amritsar in 1919, which coincided in world affairs with the 
Russian Revolution and the attempts in India to start a Marxist 
movement which he fought, to Gandhi’s role in the post-World 
War II movement he finally led to victory and thus became the 
prototype of the new nationalistic revolutionary in Africa — 
there lies a quarter of a century in need of analysis. This is not 
the place to attempt it. 

(3) Barbara Ward, “The Rich Nations, the Poor Nations." 

(4) See Takasi Oka, “The Paradox of the Himalayas,” The 
Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 26, 1962. One role for which 
Gandhi will go into history is hardly ever mentioned, and yet it 
will endear him more to future generations than the role he is 
famous for. This “hidden” role is his recognition that “the 
Party” in power is corruptible. Though he passed on his mantle 
of leadership to Nehru, he himself refused to take a position in 
power, and urged that others too must stay out of power and look 
at the ruling Congress Party, their own, with "outside” eyes. 
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With The Committees 


The Detroit Committee and 
the Los Angeles Committee 
both have special events com- 
ing up for November, which 
should interest new friends 
and readers and those of long- 
standing alike. 

• 

In LOS ANGELES, a thea- 
tre party will be held on Sat- 
urday, Nov. 23, at 9 p.m., at 
the Ethical Culture Center, 837 
S. Parkview Ave., which will 
feature actress Pauline Myers 
in dramatic readings. 

! • 

In DETROIT, a public meet- 
ing will be held on Sunday, 
Nov. 17, at 7 p.m., at 2020 
Witherell (the central YMCA), 
at which Raya Dunayevskaya, 
Chairman of the National Ed- 
itorial Board of News & Let- 
ters and author of Marxism and 
Freedom, will speak on “Jean- 
Paul Sartre, Philosopher of 
Existence or Communist Fel- 
low-Traveler?” 

• 

A new series of classes in 
Marxism and Freedom, From 
1776 Until Today will begin in 
Detroit on Friday evening, Nov. 
22. The book will be printed in 
a paper-back edition with a new 
Introduction and a new Chap- 
ter on “The Challenge of Mao 
Tse-tung” early next year, and 
is about to appear in a Japan- 
ese edition very shortly, with 
an added Appendix on Mao 
Tse-tung. A Spanish edition to 
be published in South America 
early next year further attests 
to its impact upon the ideo- 
logical battle-field over the 
past five years, as well as to 
the growing interest in and the 
importance of the Marxist- 
Humanist ideas which it was 
the first and only book to seri- 
ously set forth. 

The classes, which will be 
held at the offices of News & 
Letters, 8751 Grand River Ave., 
will begin promptly at 8 p.m. 
and run two hours, with the 
first hour devoted to the lec- 
ture, and the second hour to 
questions and discussion from 
the class. The lectures will be 
conducted by the staff of 
News & Letters. 

The first and the last classes 
will be led by the author, Raya 
Dunayevskaya, who will begin 
the series on Nov. 22 when the 
class will take up the new In- 
troduction written for a forth- 
coming paper-back edition of 
the book, as well as the struc- 
ture and form of the work. The 
schedule for the classes fol- 
lows: 

! 

History Is Distorted 
In Detroit’s Schools 

In school we 'are taught to 
think only one way, what is sup- 
posedly called the “Democratic 
Way.” Our American History 
classes are so darned one-sided 
that it is really sickening. 

I can remember very well 
that shameful feeling I had all 
through school, when we reach- 
ed the part about the Civil War, 
and slavery. They pictured the 
Civil War as a war fought be- 
cause the South- wanted “inde- 
pendence,” but the root of the 
Civil War was slavery, and the 
force of the run-away slaves. 

They pictured the Negro 
slave as something so stupid, 
that he wouldn’t know how to 
act if he were free. They never 
said that this country was built 
from the Negro’s sweat and 
back, from his cheaply paid 
labor. 


In the urban areas, 80% of 
the South African families earn 
less than £20 a month, i.e. un- 
der the breadline, whilst the 
average income for a European 
is £34.3.4. per head. 


Nov. 22, 1963 — Significance 
of the New Paperback Edition 
of Marxism and Freedom. 

Nov, 29, 1963 — Marx’s Early 
Humanist Essays. 

Dec. 6, 1963 — The Sino- 
Soviet Orbit: Unity and Rift. 

Dec. 13, 1963 — Automation 
and the New Humanism. 

Dec. 20, 1963 — Role of 
Worker and Intellectual. 

Dec. 27, 1963 — The Human- 
ism and the Dialectic of Marx’s 
“Capital.” 

Jan. 3, 1964 — The Rise and 
Fall of The Second Working- 
men’s International. 

Jan. 10, 1964 — What Hap- 
pens After:. Can Man Be Free 
in This Age of State Capital- 
ism? 

Jan. 17, 1964 - — Workers as 
Molders of History. 

Jan. 24, 1964 — Philosophy 
and Revolution. 


CUabamcL 

There is a jungle 
Of a unique kind 
More vicious animals 
Nowhere, will you find. 

You need not travel 
To African jungles at all 
You will meet those in Dixie 
Who ever heed the beastful 
call. 

If hunting, you must go 
So, take my advice 
You need not travel far 
For, the South would suffice. 
I should ask forgiveness 
Of the tiger, . lion and such 
Those beasts of the jungle 
We do not fear as much. 

May Jehovah protect 
Those four legged creatures 
From the Alabama beasts 
Of the identical features. 

— M. E. Ben-Ami 


—4. * ’ * 

U)*L diaVSL OvQh£DMSL 

America, America, the land of the free 
Why don’t those whites leave us Negroes be? 

Their pro dders and hoses, the tear gas and hounds 
Can go to blazes, ’cause we are freedom bound. 

Mr. Lincoln freed the slaves, like you and me, 

So why can’t this - - - - be satisfactory 

To see the heart, and not the color 

And dissolve the hate, and love one another. 

They say that sweet freedom is for everyone. 

But for the Negro race, it’s rather SAID than DONE. 

My granny said, “It seems all hope is lost 
’Cause the big bad white man, will forever be our boss.” 

The hangsman and the Klansman, have been on the run 
We’ve been tarred and feathered, and even been burned. 

We’ve been beaten and bruised, and driven like mules, 

Even sent to the fields, to work without shoes. 

We have hung our heads in sorrow and shame 
’Cause without our freedom, our lives will be the same. 

So we are marching and singing. We Shall Overcome 
Because the fight for our freedom, has just begun. 

The white man is fighting, to keep us in despair 
They are killing our children, and that’s so hard to bear-. 

I’ve heard this little saying. It’s later than you think, 

So come on down to NEWS & LETTERS, you may be the missing 
link. 

With death and destruction, we can never win 
But courage, unity, kindness and good will. 

So come all you high schoolers, other students as well, 

We’re shouting for freedom, let’s ring it like a bell. 

So don’t just sit and idle the time away 

Come join NEWS & LETTERS and have your say. 

Then when in the end, the fighting is done 

We shall sing a true song: WE HAVE OVERCOME. 

— E. Douglass. 
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Diem Regime Is Overthrown; 
What Now For Vietnamese? 


(Continued from Page 1) 
French imperialists before, dur- 
ing and after the Second World 
War — Ho Chi Minh had wide 
popular support. 

With power, however. Ho 
Chi Minh, like all Commu- 
nists, showed that he meant 
for the State and not the peo- 
ple to make all the decisions. 
Long before anyone began to 
give lectures on anti-Com- 
munism, the masses recogn- 
ized that the state-capitalist 
bureaucratic administrators in 
the North were not really a 
new social order at all. And 
they fled. 

What the peasants who fled 
to the South found, however, 
was another brand of despotism 
as soon as Diem consolidated 
his power in the South. The 
long-promised agricultural re- 
forms that Diem finally insti- 
tuted in 1956, for example, were 
quickly halted, and the hated 
landlord rule imposed again, 
with the old landlord now the 
new administrator. 

LABOR RIGHTS DESTROYED 
Civil liberties which had 
been repressed under Jap- 
anese occupation and French 
imperialism alike reappeared 
only to be buried again, this 
time by the “republican” re- 
gime of the Diem ruling fam- 
ily clique. Instead of the 
“trade union freedom” that 
Diem had promised in 1954, 
trade unions were banned and 
the most militant unionists 
were arrested. In July, 1955, 
workers demonstrating in Sai- 
gon were fired upon, and by 
1957 the right to organize and 
the right' to strike did not 
even exist. 

By the time that President 
Kennedy made the decision two 
years ago to go all the way and 
send troops to “help” South 
Vietnam, the so-called demo- 
cratic regime of Diem had 
moved so far to the right that 
it could scarcely be distinguish- 
ed from Bao Dai’s. In fact, the 
Diem regime had become so 
oppressive by 1961 that the op- 
position Vietcong guerrillas had 
no difficulty holding their own 
against Diem’s government 
forces that outnumbered them 
almost 20 to 1. 

In the Mekong Delta, the 
economic heart of the country, 
where over half of the 14 mil- 
lion South Vietnamese live, and 
where the Vietcong is the 
Strongest, the government could 
get not one “government- 
oriented” peasant to inform on 
the movements of the Vietcong. 

Each year the government 
claimed to have wiped out about 
half the hard-core Vietcong 
estimated to exist at the begin- 
ning of the year, only to find 
at the end of the year that 
there were more Vietcong than 
ever before. Last year, for ex- 
ample, there were some 20,000 
to 25,000 and now there are 
estimated to be over 31,000. 
They were, moreover, holding 
at bay the government army of 
over half a million, which was 
being “advised” by some 17,000 
American soldiers, and supplied 
with some 700 million American 
dollars annually. 

‘STRATEGIC HAMLETS’ 

It was not uncommon for 
Vietnamese peasants to escape 
from their “strategic hamlets 
and join the Vietcong. The 
“strategic hamlets” were in 
reality, not only concentration 
camps into which peasants from 
the country-side were herded in 
order to separate them from 
the Vietcong (supposedly for 
their protection, but admittedly 
also to cut off the Vietcong 
from its source of food, recruits, 
and money); they were also 
“strategically” placed right on 
the line of fire. 

As of September almost 


10,000 of these villages had 
been built, and over 70% of 
the people were interred in 
them. Small wonder that 
youths and able-bodied men 
are constantly escaping from 
them to go off and join the 
guerrillas ! 

This inability to conduct a 
successful war against the Com- 
munists, in fact, was the only 
thing that really worried the 
New Frontier. The final straw 
was the suspicion that Ngo Dinh 
Nhu had even tried to make a 
deal with Communist North 
Vietnam. It is not so much that 
Kennedy thought Nhu could 
bring it off, as that he thought 
De Gaulle might. 

The General — whom nobody 
had asked — had loftily declared 
his sympathy with “the tribula- 
tion of the Vietnamese people,” 
and pledged “cordial coopera- 
tion” with “all Vietnam” in 
rooting out “foreign influence.” 
DeGaulle is, of course, just the 
proper “non-foreign influence” 
to bring peace and independence 
to Vietnam. After all, it was the 
40 years of French imperialist 
rule which succeeded in ruining 
Vietnam to begin with. 

Nobody — not the present 
American imperialists, not 
the old French imperialists, 
not the deposed Diem regime, 
not the new “liberator” Gen- 
eral Minh — is asking the peo- 
ple what they want. All are 
dominated by the concept of 
the backwardness of the 
masses. 

Far from being "backward,” 
however, the Vietnamese people 
have exhibited the most com- 
plex and advanced of political 
and cultural histories. Through- 
out the long colonial rule of the 
French, there was constant 
strong Vietnamese resistance. 
Vietnam has also seen a variety 
of political parties that the 
so-called “advanced” United 
States has yet to imagine. 
Moreover, the radicals have not 
been isolated from the masses. 
Even the Trotskyists had so 
strong a movement that they 
were victorious in a Saigon 
municipal election as far back 
as 1936. 

MASSES WILL BE HEARD 

It was, moreover, during the 
years of Japanese occupation, 
from 1940 to 1945, when all 
political freedoms were sup- 
pressed, that the most crucial 
political struggle took place 
among Communists and non- 
Communists for leadership of 
the national revolution. To this 
day, despite all the repression 
by every single regime under 
which the Vietnamese have suf- 
fered, the Buddhists are by no 
means the only opposition — or, 
to use a favorite phrase of the 
daily press, “the only alterna- 
tive.” 

The masses themselves are 
the only true alternative. 
Paris is full of Vietnamese 
intellectuals who had to 
escape from their home-land, 
and yearn to return to help 
build a new, free world. 
More important, the masses 
have shown in their whole 
attitude to the war — which 
they did not ask for and do 
not wish to fight — that they 
want once and for all to do 
away with ALL regimes whe- 
ther propped up by one varie- 
ty of imperialism or the 
other, and whether repre- 
sentative of one orbit or the 
other. 

It is clear that the masses 
have not yet had their say. It 
is nevertheless the people alone 
who will be able to find the 
way to true freedom for Viet- 
nam. 


Parliament in South Africa 
represents only 3,000,000 of the 
country’s 14,500,000 people. 


Our Life and Times 


By PETER MALLORY 


AFL-CIO, Southern Racist Style 


The Political Action Com- 
mittee of the AFL-CIO of 
Mississippi has not only 
dared to endorse the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, 
Rubel Phillips, but to pre- 
tend as well that that would 
be any improvement on Ross 
Barnett and his Lt. Gov- 
ernor, Paul Johnson, who is 
now running for Governor. 
They manage to make a dis- 
tinction between these two 
reactionaries by “exposing” 
the Barnett Administration. 

What they fail to say is 
that their choice, Republican 
Rubel Phillips, is not only 
not one whit better, but is, 
on a national scale as well, 
equally reactionary, for he is 
a Goldwater Republican. The 
Democratic and Republican 
candidates vie with each 
other in only one respect: 
who can be more racist, more 
anti-labor, more “anti- 
Kennedy.” Nor do they re- 
veal how well-financed is the 
Republican candidate. 

What we want to know is: 


why is the AFL-CIO national 
office keeping quiet about 
this disgraceful action of its 
Mississippi local? 

Mum seems to be the word 
on this, and mum also on the 
fact that a real opportunity 
for breaking with Democrats 
and Republicans is being 
given the Mississippi elec- 
torate by the “Freedom 
Vote” campaign. The 
NAACP, SNCC and CORE 
are waging a write-in cam- 
paign for Dr. Aaron Henry, 
NAACP state head, a Negro 
druggist, for Governor, and 
Tougaloo College Dean, Rev. 
Edward King, white chap- 
lain, for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor. Dr. Henry is making a 
speech - a - night tour of the 
state, fighting against rac- 
ism, for jobs and freedbm, 
for voting rights for Ne- 
groes and for better educa- 
tion. 

Since Barnett’s Mississippi 
does not recognize write-in 
votes and since only 6.1 per- 
cent of Mississippi’s eligible 


Negroes are registered, this 
campaign is also aimed at 
showing the Negroes’ true 
strength (Negroes comprise 
36.1% of the state popula- 
tion) by setting up mock 
polling booths at churches 
and other places. 

To return to the AFL-CIO: 
we want further to know 
why none of the money the 
AFL-CIO members are giv- 
ing toward political action 
nationally is being used to 
further this great campaign 
by those who stand for civil 
rights in the south? Since 
Meany and Reuther have 
such a holier-than-thou atti- 
tude on civil rights, why are 
they not doing anything to 
counteract the actions of the 
local reactionary racist posi- 
tion of their Mississippi 
local? Better still, why not 
expel the Mississippi local? 
Or does their bravery stop 
with the expulsion of those 
the Administration wants ex- 
pelled, such as the team- 
sters? (See Editorial on Civil 
Rights Bill p. 4) 


Nehru's 'Socialism' 

The ruling Congress Party 
of India is meeting this year 
in Jaipur. In preparation for 
this meeting the right wing, 
supported by Nehru, has 
drawn up a draft “statement 
of principles” which rejects 
Marxism as “outdated." 

Under the guise of sepa- 
rating himself from Com- 
munism, Nehru says that, be- 
cause Communism achieves 
its aims through “quarreling 
and class war,” therefore he 
stands for “democratic so- 
cialism” — as if that could 
possibly mean the perpetua- 
tion of his capitalist class 
position ! 


Latin America 

Last year the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration gave $75 million 
for military aid to various 
Latin American countries. 
Since no obvious threat of a 
military nature exists in 
these countries, the arms 
provided by the U.S. are 
used primarily to keep the 
workers and peasants from 
overthrowing the corrupt 
regimes, or used by the 
military to overthrow the 
civilian regimes. 

Each year several thou- 
sand officers from these 
countries are trained in the 
United States by the Army, 
Navy arid Air Force. They go 
home, not to spread the 
ideas of “democracy,” but to 
establish totalitarian regimes 
with the aid of their Ameri- 
can training and the mili- 
tary equipment so generous- 
ly furnished to them by the 
U.S. Government. 

A case in point was Peru 
in July 1962 when Col. Bri- 
ceno parked his Sherman 
tank outside the Presidential 
Palace and shouted, “We de- 
mand immediate surrender, 
avoid unnecessary blood- 
shed. We have enough arma- 
ments here to blow down the 
entire palace.” President 
Prado surrendered and the 
military clique took over. 

In the Dominican Repub- 
lic and in Honduras similar 
military coups have over- 


thrown the civilian govern- 
ments within the last year. 
In Guatemala there are 
rumors of U.S. troops train- 
ing with Cubans for a repeat 
invasion of Cuba. 

It will do little good to 
deny the military dictators 
“U.S. recognition” for a few 
weeks since they feel con- 
fident, from past expedience, 
that they will get the recog- 
nition plus more millions in 
aid if they only bide their 
time. Indeed, they know that 
“secretly,” the State as well 
as the Defense Departments 
of the U.S. Government do 
not really differ from the 
C.I.A., which considers these 
military cliques as the more 
“reliable” rulers. No wonder 
the entrenched semi-feudal 
landlord class never bothers 
to follow even the Alliance 
for Progress “reforms,” 
much less give way to an 
agricultural revolution. 


Benson Rides Again 

Ezra Taft Benson, fofmer 
Secretary of Agriculture 
under Eisenhower, appeared 
as a feature speaker in honor 
of Robert Welch, founder of 
the reactionary Birch So- 
ciety. This is the Welch who 
impugned the patriotism of 
President Eisenhower, who 
was alleged to be the “dupe 
of party-card carrying Com- 
munists.” Far from this 
stopping Benson, he said he 
felt as honored to be the 
featured speaker as to have 
been appointed head of the 
European Mission of the 
Mormon Church. 

The Mormon Church, of 
which Benson is fourth- 
ranking senior member of 
the ruling council, has re- 
cently been in trouble be- 
cause of its attitude toward 
Negroes. None are admitted 
to the priesthood, although 
most white boys reach that 
status at the age of 12. 

When Michigan Governor 
Romney, who is a Bishop of 
the Mormon Church, was 
asked about this, all he could 
say was that he was elected 


Governor, not as a Mormon, 
but because of his “record.” 

* * * 

Birds of a Feather 

The murderer of Medgar 
Evers, Byron De La Beck- 
with, was visited in his jail 
cell by retired Major Gen- 
eral Edwin C. Walker, who 
said later that he “extended 
best wishes to Beckwith.” 
Walker further said that 
Evers’ “activities were not in 
the best interests of the 
nation.” 

Walker’s activities include 
inciting the white riot at 
Oxford, Miss., active mem- 
bership in the John Birch 
Society, and his latest stunts 
directed at smashing the 
U.N. 


Nigeria A Republic 

On Oct. 1 the Federation 
of Nigeria became a repub- 
lic. Dr. Nnamde Azikiwe, 
who was one of the earliest 
African independence lead- 
ers, became the first Presi- 
dent. However, this is far 
from his original dreams of 
independence and African 
socialism. 

For one thing, though he 
is President and will serve 
in that capacity for five 
years, actual power is main- 
tained in the hands of Prime 
Minister Balewa who is far 
to the right, symbolic of the 
semi-feudal northern region 
still ruled by emirs. Second- 
ly, the Republic starts the 
era of republicanism by hav- 
ing conducted a most noxious 
trial in which Chief Awolo- 
wo, head of the Action Group 
Party, was sentenced to 10 
years in prison along with 
21 others of his party charg- 
ed with a “plot to overthrow 
the government.” Many more 
oppositionists to the left are 
either under indictment or 
otherwise limited in their 
acivity. 

The Nigerian masses are 
waiting to see whether there 
will be any fundamental 
changes in their daily lives; 
there have thus far been 
very few ever since they 
achieved political independ- 
ence. 
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White Citizens Council Supervisor 
Ousted From Plant by Workers 

A worker said, “Since the Birmingham, Ala., demonstra- 
tions where the police unleashed their vicious dogs on Negroes, 
and the murder of Medgar Evers, followed by the murdering of 
those children in the church bombing, tension has been so strong 
in the country, you seem to feel it in every person you speak 
with.” As he further stated, “Then came the assassination of 
President Kennedy, and there is so much tension now it feels 
as though it is in everybody every minute of the day. They are 
trying to shift the blame for what Oswald did as an individual, 
Ml all of the left-wing and liberals.” 

Then he told of a situation in a Chrysler plant where he 
works. A superintendent in that plant, Pete Underwood, is a 
leader of the White Citizens Council in Michigan. This was dis- 
covered by a reporter from the Free Press, a Detroit daily paper, 
When he attended one of their meetings. He also reported the 
derogatory remarks made about Negroes, and their plans to 
eliminate Negroes in this company. 

When this report was made public, every Negro and many 
white workers in the plant were up in arms. The tension and 
pressure were so great, the company said they would get rid 
Of him. Every worker assumed this meant firing Pete Under- 
wood. But after a week, it was reported that he was transferred 
to another plant. 

WHITE CITIZEN COUNCIL THREATS 

An ex-president of the local union drew up a leaflet and 
circulated a petition for workers to sign demanding Underwood 
be fired. Several days later, he got word from the White 
Citizens Council of Michigan stating that if he did not lay off 
Pete Underwood, his home would be bombed! 

The next day, the vice-president of the local union got a 
threatening phone call along the same lines. The caller stated 
that the company cannot fire Underwood; that it would be 
afraid to because the White Citizens Council control many radio 
stations throughout this country, and could ensure that not one 
Chrysler car would be sold in the South. 

The worker added that the daily paper reported Underwood 
as stating that when violence and trouble starts, the police force 
Will be on the side of the White Citizens Council. The papers 
also reported that the chairman of this meeting was another 
White Southerner who works at Chevrolet Gear and Axle in 
Detroit. He is a union member. The reporter said that some of 
the members at the meeting stated that the only time this man 
smiled or laughed was when something drastic happened to 
Negroes. 

A Negro worker at the Chrysler plant said since the article 
appeared, white and Negroes were not speaking; and since Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s death, no one speaks or says a word in the 
Chevrolet plant — whites were afraid to express sorrow over 
Kennedy’s death because of the White Citizens Council influence 
there. 

UNION OFFICERS RELUCTANT TO ACT 

He said that the Fair Employment Practices Committee has 
been pushing the union officers to continue to press for Under- 
wood’s removal from the company, and asking the International 
to move in on this other worker at Chevrolet. He said he was 
amazed at what seemed to be reluctance on the part of some of 
the union officers. One said, “We have already forced the 
company to move this man from this plant, and I do not intend 
to follow him to his grave.” Then he played around with Under- 
wood’s “right to think as he pleases, and the union never takes 
a position in telling the company to fire a man.” 

The worker said that every worker knows better than that, 
and added, “You had every Communist fired — except those 
who joined with you — and many workers who opposed you 
who were not Communist. It may not have been your position, 
but you had the company pay them off just the same.” 

If an Underwood can crawl out in Detroit, the worker stated, 
and nothing is done in what was once said to be the strongest 
and most militant local union, it can happen in any place in this 
Country. Leaders of the UAW with a long tradition as being in 
the forefront of this struggle for Civil Rights are today groping 
for an “easy way out.”! One will have to think about just how 
deep and wide-spread is this hate. How much influence does it 
really have on the American white people? 

TIME TO SPEAK OUT 

The Negroes are often reminded of the Black Muslims, who 
are compared to the KKK, the White Citizens’ Councils, and John 
Birch Society. The Black Muslims are asking to be separated from 
the whites, and this I, and the majority of Negroes, oppose. But 
this is different from these white hate-organizations that are 
preaching destroy, kill, and violate Negroes and all opposition, 
and start racial conflicts so the police can help destroy the 
Negroes. One must ask: how long will these liberal and other 
whites who say they are against this type of action keep their 
mouths shut and their own actions buried? 
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AMERICAN CIVILIZATION ON TRIAL 


Editorial Article 


The Tragic Assassination of President 
Kennedy and the Urgency for Freedom Now 


By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA, Chairman 
National Editorial Board 




The fiendish assassina- 
tion of President John F. 
Kennedy, on November 22, 
took place in the state of 
Texas, whose oil millions 
have supported every reac- 
tionary clique from the old 
China Lobby to the late Sen- 
ator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and the present founder of 
the John Birch Society, 
Robert Welch. The murder 
was committed in the city 
of Dallas, which welcomed 
the infamous Mme. Nhu, 
but spat upon the U. S. Am- 
bassador to the U. N., Adlai 
Stevenson. The foul deed 
took place in the southern 
region of the United States, 
which has remained true to 
one, and only one, tradition, 
that of the slavoeracy. 

A feeling that President Ken- 
nedy had become a martyr to 
the very cause for which Presi- 
dent Lincoln had achieved mar- 
tyrdom nearly 100 years- ago 
pervaded a nation in mourning 
and grief. John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy had decreed that the en- 
tire year, 1963, as the centenary 
of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, be devoted to its celebra- 
tion. The behavior of South 
U.S.A., however,, showed what 
it celebrated when it unloosed 
savage hound dogs, backed up 
by high pressure hoses, and the 
use of cattle prods against hu- 
man beings, children included, 
who were demonstrating for 
their constitutional rights. These 
barbaric actions, in the Deep 
South, culminated in the mur- 
ders of William Moore, Medgar 
Evers, the four Negro children 
who were killed by a bomb 
while at prayer in Sunday 
school^ not to mention the thou- 
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sands who have filled and are 
filling the jails of the South. 
In Texas, malevolence against 
the President extended from the 
racial front to the conduct of 
foreign affairs which might in 
any way ease cold war tensions. 

Before John Fitzgerald Ken- 
nedy arrived in Dallas, Texas 
B i r c h e r s distributed leaflets 
which accused him of “trea- 
son.” The hate-mongers so pre- 
pared the ground for assassina- 
tion that the taking of the life 
of President Kennedy had the 
fateful air of the inevitability of 
a Greek tragedy. When the news 
of the assassination first came 
over the air waves, everyone, 
including those of the Far 
Right, had thought that the 
crime had been perpetrated by 
some one from one of the many 
ultra-right organizations. 

THE CROCODILE TEARS 
OF THE FAR RIGHT 

The minute, however, that 
circumstantial evidence began 
to pile up against the alleged 
assassin, Lee H. Oswald, as one 
who was connected somehow 
with the Fair Play for Cuba 
Committee, that minute, sud- 
denly, the crocodile tears from 
the Far Right for President 
Kennedy began to flow. Major 
Genera], Edwin Walker, who 
had, the week before, flown the 
American flag upside down as 
a distress signal, because the 
city of Dallas had apologized to 
Adlai Stevenson; and who, the 
day before, had announced that 
he would lead a demonstration 
against Kennedy, now spoke of 
his “grief.” He then boarded a 
plane for Germany to tell his 
fascist friends there that he was 


“not surprised” at the assas- 
sination which stunned the na- 
tion. 

The only other person to 
whom this shocking, incredible 
act was “not a surprise” was 
that creator of the myth of the 
“heroism” of John Birch, Robert 
Welch. This coiner of the deliri- 
ous allegation that President 
Eisenhower was a “Communist,” 
did not let his “grief” stop him 
from charging that the assas- 
sination was the result of a “soft 
on Communism” policy. 

Such other fomenters of 
hatred toward the very per- 
son of Kennedy as Governors 
Barnett of Mississippi and 
Wallace of Alabama rushed 
to Washington for the slain 
President’s funeral. This gave 
them the opportunity to con- 
sult with their outposts in 
Congress who are not really 
moved by this outpouring of 
the millions who thought the 
only fitting memorial to Pres- 
ident Kennedy would be the 
passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill. Soon the wily Smith, of 
Virginia, Chairman of the 
Rules Committee, who has had 
the bill bottled up, said he 
was opposed to “moving” any 
faster while there was an air 
of “hysteria,” by which he 
did not mean the assassina- 
tion of the President, hut 
the call for brotherhood and 
passage of the bill! 

Crocodile tears were shed 
also by “respectable” conserva- 
tives like Senator Goldwater, 
who had done all humanly pos- 
sible to keep the cold war 
heated up, including rejection 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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Sees No Clash in His Ideals 
of Nationalism and Socialism 


New York, N.Y. — Many 
people ask me, “How do 
you reconcile the fact of be- 
ing a Judean nationalist 
and socialist at the very 
same time? Is this not a 
contradiction?” 

To me. there is no conflict 
between those two ideals. My 
socialism is derived from the 
Jewish prophets and the Tal- 
mud, as are other teachings of 
justice. 

A KIND OF NATIONALIST 

I am a Judean nationalist, 
as I believe in the unity of 
Jews, wherever they may be. 
I strive for the welfare of that 
nation through the return of 
Jews from the Gaiut to our 
Homeland in Zion. That includes 
the Jews from the “free” United 
States. 

During the revolt against 
the British invaders, I joined 
the Loehmai Cherut Yisrael 
(Stem Group) which fought 
for the freedom of the peo- 
ple of Israel. Many members 
of the socialist Achdut Avodah 
belonged to this p e o p 1 e’s 
army. They are good Judean 
patriots as well as socialists. 

At the same time, I believe 
that a man should work accord- 
ing to his ability and receive 
payment according to his needs. 
This is the essence of socialism. 

I am against a system where 
one may possess 60 million 


dollars, and another is on relief. 
In other words, I believe in 
social, economic and political 
equality. So where is the con- 
flict? 

NO DIFFERENCE 

When the so-called Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee began 
their witch-hunt for Commu- 
nists, I realized then that they 
were out to destroy the entire 
labor movement that fought 
against the internal foes of the 
American workers. 

Ail of the anti-labor laws 
that were adopted by both 
parties prove the above con- 
tention. It seems there is no 
difference between the two 
ruling parties in this country. 
Those anti-labor hoodlums 
should be exposed and defeated. 
The best way to serve the inter- 
est of the American worker 
would be to create a strong 
labor party oi all political 
shades in this country. 

Then, one like myself will be 
able to vote and not abstain as 
I did in the past 20 years. I 
just did not want to vote for 
the sake of voting when I did 
not favor any of the political 
parties at the time. 

It is high time workers should 
really be represented in this 
democratic land. The only way 
to achieve this, would be to 
adopt the system of porportional 
representation. 

— M. E. Ben- Ami 
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Leaders Came to Evaluate Policy Changes 


By HARRY McSHANE 

Glasgow, Scotland — 
From a news angle, the 
assassination of President 
Kennedy was a godsend to 
the British press. The 
Christine Keeler perjury 
case does not come up for 
some days and there is 
nothing else sensational 
enough to justify the ban- 
ner headlines. 

The way in which the Eu- 
ropean leaders rushed to be at 
the funeral was quite remark- 
able. They went, ostensibly, to 
show their sympathy, but really 
to find out how they stood with 
the new President. Two sur- 
prises were provided by the 
attendance of De Gaulle and 
Prince Philip. 

It was made clear that the 
United States Government 
was not pressing any of the 
leading statesmen to attend, 
but they went. The fact that 
the British Prime Minister 
was accompanied by Harold 
Wilson, the leader of the 
Opposition, was significant in 
view of the fact that Wilson 
may become Prime Minister 
next year. 

The position of Britain in 
relation to America is being 
openly discussed. Britain still 
wants to be first favorite in 
the family of Western imperial- 
ist powers. Both Germany and 
France are so very important 


The biggest problem in the 
world today is hate, hate, hate. 
It is going to destroy the whole 
world, because so many whites 
want to take leadership in their 
hands so that they can rule out 
the old laws and bring in those 
new hate laws. 

The whole South is going all 
over the world teaching hate. 
And many of the Northerners 
are taking sides with Southern- 
ers who turn on their own men 
when they get caught. 

But this was said some 
time ago, that when you 
build something, bnild it on 
a solid foundation — because 
if yon don’t it will fall on 
yon. So bnild it right, and let 
the world be free. 

There is one thing the good 
book, the Bible, said — that this 
old world would end up in a 
burning fire before the end of 
time. And all this will be the 
cost of hate. Hate has just 
about taken the world over 
everywhere. No one wants to be 
under this. 

WHITES ARE VICTIMS, TOO 
The poor white man sees just 
what these rich leaders are 
trying to do to them, in order 
to get on the top and be over 
the black race of people. They 
got together and organized 
themselves a club called “The 
White Citizens’ Councils.” The 
white men from the South try 
to get the North to join with 
them to get the laws in their 
hands. 

When men like the Presi- 
dent, a governor or a mayor, 
try to do something to help 
the black race out in this 
mighty struggle for freedom 
— which was due the black 
race a long time ago— then 
they start bombing, shooting, 
and killing their own white 
race to get on the top. 

Some poor white men have 
found out their troubles and 
problems are just as hard as 
the black man’s when they 
want to become a leader. They 
know that they have to be a 
rich man to get into politics. 


in the NATO line-up that there 
is a danger that Britain may 
lose her position. The fact that 
she has been kept out of the 
Common Market makes her 
more than anxious for Ameri- 
can friendship. 

LABOUR PARTY HASSLE 
The shooting of President 
Kennedy has led to a serious 
situation in the Labour Party. 
George Brown, deputy leader 
of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, was one of 
the many well-known figures 
called to pay tribute to the dead 
President on television. Having 
dined well, he went out of his 
way to treat the President as 
his best pal. His exhibition led 
to a great deal of criticism and 
resulted in Harold Wilson pull- 
ing him over the coals. 

Brown made a brief state- 
ment to the Parliamentary 
Labour Group, but it is certain 
that more will be heard of 
this. How can Wilson become 
Prime Minister if Brown is al- 
lowed to carry on like that? It 
is now revealed that a dash 
occurred at the TV studio be- 
tween Brown and the American 
actor Eli Wallach, but neither 
of them will discuss the matter. 
TASKS REMAIN SAME 
The Kennedy image in Britain 
was due to TV and the atom 
bomb. Following the Cuba affair, 
he stole Khrushchev’s thunder 
in speeches on peace. The Brit- 
ish Tories used the Kennedy 


I knew all this would happen 
whenever the poor white man 
began to realize that the big 
leaders were just using him to 
protect themselves from any 
damage. But the white people 
in Dallas, Tex. seem to think 
that the United States is trying 
to put them in the class with 
the Negro, using them to do the 
same things that the Unde 
Toms used to do. The police 
have all the guns they need and 
they can kill off all the whites 
who they think are against 
them. 

Today you can see that the 
old history was right when it 
said that father would turn 
against son, mother against 
daughter, white against white 
and nation against nation. 
That is what is happening 
today. 

They have got everything set 
up just the way they want it. 
They got the biggest leader in 
the United States, the Presi- 
dent, John F. Kennedy, the 
man whose death brought tears 
from everyone’s eyes. Mack 
and white. It didn’t matter 
which way you looked, you 
could see tears from even the 
little children. 


image to their advantage. The 
position is not changed funda- 
mentally, but the British leaders 
fear that the new image may 
not be so pleasing to them. 

For us, there is no change. 
Our job remains the same. 
Come what may, the struggle 
for the new society must con- 
tinue. 


Tragedy Brings 
Sober Warning 

(Ed. Note: Among the more 
significant words spoken follow- 
ing President Kennedy’s assassi- 
nation were the following ex- 
cerpts. The first is from Chief 
Justice Warren’s rotunda address 
on Sunday, Nov. 24.) 

“What moved some mis- 
guided wretch to do this hor- 
rible deed may never be known 
to us, but we do know that 
such acts are commonly stimu- 
lated by forces of hatred and 
malevolence, such as today are 
eating their way into the blood- 
stream of American life. 

“What a price we pay for 
this fanaticism! 

“It has been said that the 
only thing we learn from his- 
tory is that we do not learn. 
But surely we can learn if we 
have the will to do so. Surely 
there is a lesson to be learned 
from this tragic event. 

“If we really love this coun- 
try, if we truly love justice and 
mercy, if we fervently want to 
make this nation better for 
those who are to follow us, we 
can at least abjure the hatred 
that consumes people, the false 
accusations that divide us and 
the bitterness that begets 
violence. 

“Is it too much to hope that 
the martyrdom of our beloved 
President might even soften the 
hearts of those who would them- 
selves recoil from .assassination, 
but who do not shrink from 
spreading the venom which 
kindles thoughts of it m 
others?” 

* * 

The grandson of President 
Woodrow Wilson, Dean Francis 
Sayre of the Washington Cathe- 
dral, put the point more directly 
in his sermon on Sunday morn- 
ing, Nov. 24: 

“We have been present at a 
new crucifixon,” he said — this 
one following on the murder of 
Medgar Evers in Mississippi and 
the bomb-murders of eight 
Negro children in Birmingham. 

“All of us.” he added, “have 
had a part in the slaying of our 
President. It was the good peo- 
ple who crucified our Lord, 
and not merely those who acted 
as executioners. 

“By our silence; by our inac- 
tion; by our willingness that 
heavy burdens be borne by one 
man alone; by our readiness to 
allow evil to be called good and 
good evil; by our continued 
toleration of ancient injustices 
... we have all had a part 
in the assassination,” 
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French Public 
Works Strike 

Paris, Nov., 1963 — For the 
first time since General de 
Gaulle has been in power, 
a group of some two mil- 
lion workers have walked 
off the job together. The 
strike, which included al- 
most all the employees of 
the “public sector” of the 
economy, cut off all electric 
power, public transporta- 
tion, mail, telegrams and 
many schools and colleges 
from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday, Nov. 13. 

The one-day walkout, demon- 
strating the anger and frustra- 
tion of a large segment of the 
working population, was sup- 
ported by Socialist. Communist 
and Christian trade unions to- 
gether. It took place in an 
, atmosphere of increased im- 
patience with the Gaullist re- 
gime’s attitude toward workers. 

De Gaulle’s plan for eco- 
nomic “stabilization” has 
meant that wages have been 
“frozen” while prices have 
risen fantastically, despite a 
phoney effort to freeze prices 
as well. 

Many workers, for instance 
on the railroads, earn the 
equivalent of $100 a month. 
While a pound of beef cost about 
a dollar. Workers in the pri- 
vate sector of the economy 
don’t do too much better. 
TOWARDS UNITY ? 

Although the strike, which 
stopped practically everything 
in all of France for a whole 
day, was a massive demonstra- 
tion of the workers’ power 
and opposition to Gaullist 
“grandeur,” it poses many prob- 
lems. As last year’s miner’s 
strike — the first to opposed De 
Gaulle fundamentally — showed, 
you must have unity of the 
Class to win. 

Bnt the union bureaucra- 
cies only give lip service to 
class solidarity, while they 
actually try to sabotage it In 
their own petty interests. A 
one day strike, covering part 
of the economy, is obviously 
not enough. But It is a step in 
the right direction. 

ANOTHER JUNE NEEDED 

In June 1936, the wave of 
French sit-in strikes became a 
general strike, with unity at the 
base, often in spite of the exist- 
ing unions. This movement de- 
stroyed an attempt to impose 
Fascism, toppled a government, 
and won a 40-hour week, paid 
vacations, and union recognition 
for the workers. 

The capitalists have grabbed 
all of this back, first with the 
help of Hitler and then with the 
help of American aid. One work- 
er told News and Letters: “It is 
time for a new ’36.” It is cer- 
tain he is not alone. 

— Babeuf 


| Miners Angered by Company 
Trick to By-Pass Seniority 


1 "Jhe jStrihe 

l worked in a shop 
And the pay urns low 
We asked for a raise 
And the boss said no. 
The union then called 
All workers, to demand 
A decent livelihood 
In this rich land. 

A day was set 
To cease all work 
The strike would be on 
No worker would shirk 
As we would march 
On the picket line 
To combat outr boss 
That exploiting swine. 

Some weeks later 
The strike no more 
We received that raise 
And won the tear. 

ELCHANAN BEER 


Scotts Run, W. Va. — Men 
working at the Pursglove 
mine of Consolidation Coal 
Co. are starting to blow 
their stack over a trick the 
mine management is trying 
to pull. What it boils down 
to is that management is 
trying to pass over many 
workers with long senior- 
ity, including many Ne- 
groes, and train younger 
workers with less seniority 
to take over machine oper- 
ating jobs. 

The seeds of this present 
conflict were sown some five 
years ago, during the period 
when the mine was making a 
change from using conventional 
machines to Automation in the 
form of the continuous miner. 
As the continuous miners came 
in, more and more men were 
laid off. 

Because miners have never 
had a comprehensive seniority 
provision in the contract, 
management found a hole to 
wiggle through in terms at 
keeping many of its hand- 
picked men. 

Seniority it based on classi- 
fication only; a worker in one 
classification could not bump 
one in another classification, 
regardless of the time each had 
in the mine. But the joker came 
in that old classifications were 
completely wiped out and new 
ones created. No one could claim 
seniority in the new classifica- 
tions, and management got 
agreement frem the district 
union representatives that it 
would have the right to select 
whoever it wanted to train for 
the new jobs. 

‘FILL-IN MEN’ 

However, there was another 
classification that the district 
also agreed to. which was “fill- 


in man.” This worker generally 
could do several jobs, and could 
be shifted around from section 
to section as he was needed. 
These men, too, were for the 
most part young men that the 
company wanted to hold on 
to. Although the rank-and-file 
protested this move, and even 
went on strike to try to pre- 
vent it, again the district offi- 
cials threw their weight against 
the men and the company was 
able to keep its “fill-in men.” 

In the meantime, continuous 
miner crews were organized, 
with many Negroes working 
on them as pinners. This situa- 
tion continued for years. 

But now, the mine manage- 
men wants to groom these 
“fill-in men” to become ma- 
chine operators, by-passing 
the other men who have been 
working for years on the con- 
tinuous miner, although they 
have not actually been the 
operators. 

Many of these men working 
on the continuous miners have 
more seniority than the “fill-in 
men,” and rightfully feel that 
they should be given the op- 
portunity to train for the opera- 
tor’s job. Management, however, 
has told the pinners not to touch 
the controls on the machines, 
but continues in its preparations 
to get its own hand-picked men 
on them. 

MUST GET CONSIDERATION 

As one miner put it, “Boy, 
there is nothing but discrimina- 
tion in the mine, and no one to 
do anything about it. But some- 
thing had better be done to 
give the colored miners some 
consideration before there is 
real trouble at that mine.” 

The situation is far from 
settled, and once again it looks 
like the men have only them- 
selves to depend on to straighten 
out a very crooked situation. 


And there it is in a nut 
shell. It’s the production stand- 
ards that have been at the 
bottom of every recent strike 
that has hit the auto manufac- 
turers recently. Production 
standards and safety, because 
you just know that when they’re 
speeding up that line so much 
there just can’t be too much 
thought given to safety. 

TWO WORLDS 
There is, in reality, nothing 
less than two worlds in every 
shop. On the one hand, there 
is the world of the workers. 
Each worker is a social being, 
he can develop neither physi- 
cally or mentally without the 
help of other people. He tries 
to show humaness in his asso- 
ciations with other workers. 
But everything that eomes nat- 
urally to him is stifled by the 
conditions in the shop, which 
are ruled by the masters of the 
other world. 

This world of management 
is represented by Automa- 
tion, the machine, the dead 
tools of capital to increase 
production, the labor killing 
devices. For this dead world 
of things to be served, the 
worker must be regimented, 
must put himself completely 
at the mercy of the machine 
on the production line. 

Maybe this can be shown by 
a simple comparison between 
the office workers and the pro- 


Book Review 


Gap Between Leaders and Ranks 


The Rank-and-File Leader, 

by Sidney M. Peck. College 
and University Press Services, 
New Haven, Conn., 1963, $6. 

* * * 

Under the impact of Auto- 
mation and the challenge of 
the Freedom Now movement, 
American trade unions have 
reached a crossroads. Unable 
to cope with the grinding prob- 
lems of permanent unemploy- 
ment, the union bureaucracy 
has grown increasingly unre- 
sponsive, if not hostile, to the 
demands and needs of the 
rank-and-file. Despite their size 
and power therefore, the unions 
are in crisis. 

This has finally caused even 
such official trade union theor- 
ists as Solomon Barkin and 
others to acknowledge, in nu- 
merous books, pamphlets and 
articles, that the problem exists 
though they fail to grapple with 
its fundamentals. 

Sidney M. Peck’s signal con- 
tribution, in his book The Rank- 
and-File Leader, is that he 
does not begin his inquiry — as 
so many sociologists and aca- 
demic analysts of labor do — 
with preconceived assumptions 
about the backwardness or lack 
of class consciousness of Amer- 
ican rank-and-file workers. In 
his book. Peck recounts long 
conversations and discussions 
he held, on the shop floor, with 
groups of workers in various 
industries in Milwaukee, Wis., 
between 1953 and 1957, 

* * * 

DURING this four year pe- 
riod he himself actually worked 
on a number of unskilled and 
semi-skilled production jobs in 
a packing house, a brewery, a! 


foundry, a machine company, 
and on a railroad. He was 
therefore able to participate 
fully in trade union activities 
in and outside of the plant. 
He was also able, therefore, to 
have full and candid discussion 
with his fellow workers on such 
crucial questions as job dis- 
crimination and race relations, 
lay-offs, the gap between union 
leaders and ranks, and the role 
workers want their unions to 
play in contrast to the policies 
actually being followed. 

Since Peck was able to con- 
duct his inquiries without 
either management or the 
union bureaucracy being aware 
that such a study was being 
made, and since the workers 
were neither self-conscious nor 
hostile as they would be in the 
presence of an officially-sanc- 
tioned white-collar researcher, 
the reports of discussions and 
workers’ attitudes that were 
expressed are an important and 
rewarding feature of the book. 

“Wherever I worked,” Peck 
writes, “I made it a special 
point to involve myself in a 
grievance with the company in 
order to observe the steward 
role more intensively. ... I 
came to view the union steward 
as a central character in the re- 
gards as the rank - and - file 
leaders. 

* * * 

IN ONE UAW shop he quotes 
the general opinion of local 
stewards on the question of 
profits: . . when we go out 

and negotiate increased bene- 
fits then they take it away from 
us in the control of the profits 
system.” 

At another time, on the ques- 


ON THE LINE 

Two W orlds: One of W orkers 9 
the Other of Management 

By JOHN ALLISON 

Detroit, Mich. — The head of the UAW’s Chrysler 
division, Doug Frazer, has been sounding out the local 
union leaders on what the men feel about profit sharing. 
I think one steward told him. exactly what the men 
feel when he said, “I don’t care what type of profit 
sharing plan you can get, if something isn’t done about 
the speed-up and classification system that is killing 
the workers, there won’t be anyone around to share 

anything.” $ 

duction workers. If you're ever 
around the office workers, you 
can see them working at what 
is usually a leisurely pace, and 
get up and move around and 
have a word or two of conver- 
sation with someone else. And 
if a boss comes around, there 
is bo scurrying back and forth 
or looks of fear or suspicion 
on the faces of the people. 

THE DIFFERENCE 
On the production line, how- 
ever, let a worker leave his 
place of work for a few sec- 
onds, and it’s like he has gone 
AWOL. The whole work force 
is mobilized to get him — - if he 
dares go anywhere without 
authorization. And the pace he 
works is anything but leisurely. 
If he had four arms and hands, 
he would be required to do the 
work of a man with six arms 
and hands — and as it is, he 
only has two arms and hands. 
And if a boss comes around, 
the only thing he can ever 
bring with him is trouble — 
trouble for the workers, always 
more and more production. 
While we workers did not 
invent the factory in order 
to satisfy our needs, we can 
work to produce changes in 
the factory where we spend 
most of our time. There is a 
great need for the workers 
to have a share in planning 
the production standards we 
are required to meet. 

The kind of a situation that 
makes sense to a worker sim- 
ply cannot make sense to the 
company. There are two com- 
pletely different worlds, based 
on entirely different principles 
of what is important in life. 
THE CONTRACT FAILS 
There are some frantic at- 
tempts to try to make it appear 
as though there are points of 
agreement between the two 
worlds, and this is supposed to 
be represented by the contract 
between the union and the 
company. This is not agree- 
ment between the workers and 
the company, it is agreement 
between union lawyers and 
company lawyers. To them the 
document may b« legally cor- 
rect, but it means nothing to 
workers. It isn’t that the work- 
ers don’t understand all of the 
thousands of pages of legal 
terms. This isn’t the point at 
all. 

The point is this: the work- 
ers know that whatever that 
contract may have in it about 
this or that provision, it 
doesn’t change one basic 
thing about his life in Hie 
shop. He knows that he still 
is run by the time clock and 
production standards set by 
someone else who doesn’t 
have to work to put the pro- 
duction out. And he knows 
the difference in getting pro- 
duction out on paper and 
getting in out it the shop. 

Now a contract that would 
change this is something else 
again. Every worker could 
write it, and it would be 
simple. It would be like no 
other contract ever written 
before. It would be the emanci- 
pation proclamation of every 
working man and woman in 
this country — it would be noth- 
ing less than a new society. 
And this is exactly what we 
need. 


tion of union leaders, he quotes 
a woman trim sewer who said 
that “one that hasn’t worked 
in the past 15 years, he doesn’t 
know what it means to get out 
amongst the people and work. 
. . . You want someone in there 
(the shop) that . . . knows what 
is happening now, not what 
happened years ago.” 

In his book Peck quotes atti- 
tudes and opinions of workers, 
male and female, Negro and 
white, Christian and Jew, young 
and middle-aged, in locals of 
the United Auto Workers, In- 
ternational Association of Ma- 
chinists, Teamsters, United 
Electrical Workers, IUE mem- 
bers, etc., etc. His major con- 
clusion is that American work- 
ers are class conscious and as 
workers seek a better world 
for all. 


THE BOOK has its short- 
comings in the fact that the 
material relates back to a pe- 
riod before the full impact of 
Automation was as general as 
it has since become. But this 
is not serious. A more serious 
shortcoming is a certain 
amount of naivete in the con- 
crete suggestions of how the 
trade union movement can re- 
vitalize itself and be made more 
responsive to the wishes of the 
rank-and-file. Nevertheless the 
material developed and the 
major points of discussion 
raised in the book are cer- 
tainly worth pondering — and 
especially by intellectuals 
whose knowledge of the work- 
ing class too often comes from 
the arrogant heights of mis- 
conception and administrative 
ambition. 
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A TRAGIC ASSASSINATION AND A DANGEROUS AFTERMATH 


The shock of the assassina- 
tion put me out of commis- 
sion for several days . . . 
The reaction here was about 
the same as everywhere: the 
automatic assumption was 
that Kennedy was shot by 
the right wing. 

Even when this seemed 
not so, Kennedy’s death 
was seen as a civil rights 
matter. The people in 
CORE and the civil rights 
movement here were im- 
mediate in that conviction 
-—which the newspaper re- 
porters scoffed at. But by 
now it has been so ac- 
cepted that it is almost a 
cliche. 

There is a definite fear 
here among the university 
students that a wave of anti- 
left and anti-intellectual 
hysteria will sweep the na- 
tion. So far there are no 
concrete signs of it, but the 
danger is far from over. 

Committee Member 
Wisconsin 

* * * 

We feel the enormous 
gravity that the assassina- 
tion of President Kennedy 
has on Latin America. It 
will certainly give the ex- 
treme Right new force 
here. 

Reader 
Latin America 

* * * 

After I finally realized 
that it wasn’t just some ter- 
rible joke, that the President 
really had been shot, 1 had 
a terrible feeling of shame- 
fulness for all of humanity. 
But I think I was upset the 
most because my own rela- 
tives are all white Southern- 
ers. and I felt so sure that 
it was a Southern white who 
had committed this terrible 
crime. As it turns out, it 
was not a Southern white 
racist who actually did it — 
but my shame for the white 
South is not lessened one 
bit. 

Salesman 

Detroit 

* * * 

What worries me the 
most is that nobody seems 
concerned with the Far 
Right anymore. And yet 
they, most of all, are the 
real and terrible danger to 
this country. 

Woman Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Killing seems to have be- 
come a Southern past-time. 
And despite all the hopes 
that the terrible death of the 
President himself would 
finally put an end to it, I 
fear this is far from the end 
— although it is far from the 
beginning, either. I consider 
it part of the direct after- 
math to the assassination 
that a SNCC worker’s house 
was riddled by bullets this 
week, and a bomb thrown 
into another SNCC worker’s 
home. 

Professional 

Detroit 

* * * 

The instant I heard about 
the assassination I began to 
worry whether they would 
try to pin it on a Negro or 
on somebody from the “left.” 
I am trying hard to be objec- 
tive about all the proof they 
have by now accumulated — 
but it is almost impossible 
for me. Once you have spent 
any time in the South, and 
especially once you have 
spent any time in a South- 


ern jail (I spent 40 days in 
Parchman Penitentiary), you 
just don’t trust the Southern 
cops, no matter what! 

Freedom Rider 
Detroit 

* * * 

If they can kill the Presi- 
dent of the United States, 
who is safe? It was not the 
first American outrage. There 
were the murders of Moore, 
and Evers, and many other 
nameless victims. There have 
been the threats against 
Meredith and Hood, and 
Vivian Malone. There were 
the murders of the six Negro 
children in Birmingham. 
What it so horrible is that all 
this continues — the racists 
are doing business as usual. 

And they are invading the 
North with their vile racist 
propaganda now, too. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

Why don’t they play up 
the fact that it was after 
being in the Marines for 
three years that Oswald felt 
the urge to leave the coun- 
try? It seemed to me that 
this training had certainly 
as much to do with his lunacy 
as his alleged leftism. 

Ex GI 
Boston 

* * * 

Let’s be thankful for the 
European press. I do believe 
that if it were not for its 
disbelief of the Dallas events, 
we should not have had even 
this brief respite of brother- 
hood-talk, but would have 
immediately plunged into a 
witch-hunt-— led off by the 
Dallas police. 

Secretary 
New York 

* * * 

Can you imagine what 
would have happened if the 
lunatic assassin, Lee H. 
Oswald, instead of being 
white, Protestant, American- 
born, marine - trained, and 
even named after Robert E. 
Lee, had been Negro or 
foreign-born? The infamous 
Palmer raids of the 1920’s, 
which gave J. Edgar Hoover 
his training in witch-hunting, 
would no doubt have been 
child’s play in comparison. 

Old-Timer 

Chicago 

* * * 

As a Michigander, whom 
Congressman Gerald R. Ford 
is supposed to represent, I 
cannot see how I can criticize 
the South, which is repre- 
sented by the likes of the 
Eastlands and the Smiths. 
Here is a reactionary who. 
though he is a member of 
the Warren commission that 
is only starting to investigate 
the assassination, has never- 
theless already come out with 
these witch-hunting ideas: 

“Congress should thor- 
oughly investigate the Oswald 
types, the Communists, 
Marxists, leftists, and the 
pro-Castro elements in our 
country. It is essential that 
we get on record all possible 
background information on 
these individuals and groups 
so that the American people 
can more fully understand 
the threat of the Commu- 
nist conspirators to the peace 
and security of the United 
States.” 

Who is going to investi- 
gate this “impartial” 

investigator? 

Unrepresented Michigander 
Detroit 


Outside of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren himself, that 
special commission that 
President .Johnson named 
to investigate the tragic 
assassination of President 
Kennedy is filled with 
racists and red-baiters, not 
to mention the former CIA 
chief, who handled the 
Bay of Pigs invasion. 
What can we possibly ex- 
pect from them? 

Youth 

California 

* * * 

Representative Ford wants 
to go head-h u n t i n g for 
“Oswald-types." How about 
starting with the Marine 
Corps? 

Ex-Marine 

Florida 

* * * 

There were certainly 
plenty of crocodile tears 
being shed when President 
Kennedy was so brutally 
assassinated — but I honestly 
don’t think Barry Goldwater’s 
tears were “crocodile- 
variety.” He had plenty of 
reason to cry — I think he 
just lost the Republican 
nomination. 

Student 
New York 

* * * 

A CHANUKAH GIFT 

The enclosed poem, 
“News & Letters” is my 
Chanukah present to you 
and your staff, because it 
is a holiday of freedom 
and light: 

A publication 
Of the very few 
For the intellect mind 
Whether Gentile or Jew 
Whose only function 
For labor, to fight 
And convey to parasites 
1 The American workers’ 
might. 

Freedom of the press 
Sacred to the nation 
Our country was built 
On such foundation. 

I have found at last 
What I always sought 
In News & Letters 
Freedom of thought. 

This labor tribune 
Will indeed go far 
For those, who toil 
A most shining star. 

The time shall arrive 
For the workers indeed 
From all kinds of 
serfdom 

They will be entirely 
freed. 

A unique newspaper 
As their obsession 
To give to others 
Self-expression. 

M. E. Ben-Ami 
New York 

* * * 

THE NEED FOR 
FREEDOM NOW 

The weather here is nice 
— the sun is shining and it 
is warm. But the prejudice, 
hatred and white supremacy 
all around us is stifling. 
You can feel it in the air, 
and you seem to be intimi- 
dated by it even though 
nothing is said to you 
personally. 

We are staying in a small 
town, and I have met some 
people who are against Bar- 
nett, but still for segregation. 
I have met very few who are 
against. 

I am sending you some 
clippings to show how Bar- 
nett and his ilk were politick- 
ing before Kennedy was 
assassinated. 

I wanted to see the Negro 
school here. But there is 


none. A bus takes the Negro 
children to their school some 
distance away. To forestall 
integration they are building 
a new school for the Negroes 
here, in hopes that the Ne- 
groes will not bother them 
about integration then. 

Not far from where we live 
is a Negro district. There are 
only shacks, without plumb- 
ing or electricity. Only kero- 
sene lamps. 

We must stay here until 
it gets warmer up North — 
doctor’s orders. It will be 
good to get back home again, 
believe me ! 

Northern Visitor 
Mississippi 

* * * 

I would like to see your 
views on the need for a Con- 
nection between labor and 
the civil rights struggle; A. 
Phillip Randolph spoke at 
the AFL-CIO convention and 
talked of the bridge between 
the union and the Negro 
movement. He said Muany 
and Reuther ought to go 
South to speak to their union 
members, and I could not 
agree more. It is of very 
great concern to me — 'the 
present lack of unity between 
these two great forces. 

White Unionist 
California 

* * * 

It seems absolutely fan- 
tastic to me —the unholy 
alliance that has developed 
between some of the so- 
called radicals and the Mus- 
lim movement! Some of 
these radicals have gone so 
all-out for Malcolm X that 
they have quoted in their 
publications, with approval, 
Malcolm X’s charge that the 
March on Washington of last 
August was financed by 
“white” money. Yet these 
same “radicals” have seen 
fit to keep absolutely quiet 
about the financing of the 
Muslim movement by out- 
and-out fascist money. 

I am referring to the 
fact that George Rockwell 
(a “white devil” if ever 
there was one) and his 
American Nazis were 
seated ostentatiously on 
the front row at a New 
York Muslim meeting and 
were even photographed 
publicly handing over 
their check. The picture 
appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Frankly, 

I would not be at all sur- 
prised if these segrega- 
tionists were not also 
sponsored by those other 
segregationists, the KKK, 
Integrationist 
New York 
* * * 

Several weeks after the 
arrest of three of its mem- 
bers as a result of a demon- 
stration against the Board 
of Education on Oct. 31, 
CORE members staged a 
sing - in during a Board 
meeting. As usual, the daily 
press write-up (the headline: 
“CORE Singing Disrupts 
School Board Meeting, Sud- 
den Outburst Causes Ad- 
journment”) did not tell the 
real truth about the demon- 
stration. 

Actually, the CORE mem- 
bers sat very quietly while 
the board approved a pro- 
posal submitted by Mary 
Tinglof (who is about the 
only member of the board 
who could be considered 
fair and reasonable). Then, 
when she was supposed to 
report on some proposals of 
her committee, dealing with 


desegregation of the school, 
one of the board members 
asked to leave the meeting. 
This would mean that her 
report could not be given, 
because the whole board has 
to be present. The President 
of the Board, a Mrs. Hardy, 
moved to delay the report, 
and proceed to the next 
order of business. (Delay 
never seems to worry them.) 
It was then that the sing-in 
started. 

It was certainly beautiful. 
In a mellow, quiet, strong 
tone the group sang “We 
Shall Overcoti e.” The 
hatred on the faces of the 
board members was some- 
thing to see! I thought for 
sure they would arrest the 
singers right away, but they 
decided to walk softly in- 
stead. They settled for read- 
ing the riot act to them, and 
said that any repetition of 
the “disturbance” would 
lead to arrests. 

Committee Member 
Los Angeles 
* * * 

AFRICAN FREEDOM 

I enclose some news from 
Nigeria for your pages . . . 
Since Nigeria was established 
a Republic the common man 
has seen that the ruling class 
which calls itself the Gov- 
ernment is doing nothing 
other than building up wealth 
for themselves and families. 
There are troubles, therefore, 
everywhere — workers are not 
happy; traders, bus conduc- 
tors, etc. are not in a good 
mood because they want a 
change in the government. 

I look forward to receiv- 
ing the pamphlets and mate- 
rials you are forwarding, and 
will do my best to collect 
news and articles for your 
paper. I want you to have 
a good correspondent here 
in Nigeria . . . Youth here 
are interested in Marxist- 
Humanism. 

Nigeria mourns the 

death of Kennedy. 

Correspondent 

Nigeria 

* * * 

(Ed. Note: See articles, P. H 

LEADERS AND RANKS 

Reuther keeps the office 
workers and production 
workers separated, no mat- 
ter what he says about how 
they should all pull together. 
He is currently asking the 
office workers to decide 
what they want in the com- 
ing contract, but he doesn’t 
mention the production 
workers at all. 

Production Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

You have no idea how 
many concessions the union 
gives, in order to gain one 
demand. In one case at our 
shop, a foreman went into 
the ladies’ restroom to get 
a worker back out on the 
floor. There was a furor over 
it, and the workers went out 
on strike. The company 
promptly fired the steward 
involved, and in the ensuing 
fight to get the steward back, 
the workers had to forget ail 
about the original incident. 

In another case a man with 
23 years seniority was fired 
— and the union gave up 
no less than six other legiti- 
mate demands they had 
made in order to get this one 
man back. 

It sometimes seems that 
you get one step forward, 
but wind up ten steps back. 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 
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President’s Assassination, Urgency for Freedom Now 


The slogan of 30 for 40 
(30 hours work for 40 hours 
pay) was a very popular 
idea in the shop. Walter 
Reuther got around it like 
the Gallup Poll — he took 
the idea to the housewives 
and skillfully got them to 
oppose the demand, sup- 
posedly because they didn’t 
want their husbands to be a 
“bother” around the house. 

Rank and Filer 
Detroit 

* * * 

s , The Labour Group on the 
Corporation is facing a crisis. 
They have compelled many 
thousands to walk to work 
because of the increase they 
have imposed on fares. In 
some cases workers are 
clubbing together to take 
taxis. 

On top of that some friends 
of the councillors have got 
new houses on applications 
one and two years old while 
thousands of workers on the 
list for 12 to 15 years are 
still without houses. There 
is a real rumpus. 

On our initiative, the Con- 
vener of Transport Com- 
mittee has been asked to 
the next Trades Council 
meeting. We intend to press 
for a change back to lower 
fares. We have the facts and 
it can be done. 

H. McS. 

Scotland 

* * * 

They are suddenly making 
a big fuss in our plant about 
everyone wearing Safety 
Glasses. After 20 years of 
working in that shop, all of 
a sudden my eyes are preci- 
ous to them. 

I ask them: What about 
my lungs? The fumes are 
terrible at times, but nothing 
is done about that- I would 
like to know why they aren’t 
concerned about my back? 
It is pretty sore from the 
whip they crack! 

Auto Worker 
Detroit 

* * * 

f YOUNG MARXIST- 
HUMANIST 

I have just received the 
current issue of NEWS & 
LETTERS and I read with 
interest the article on “The 
Marxist-Humanist.” the pub- 
lication put out on the UCLA 
campus. For the enclosed $1 
please send me as many of 
the different issues as you 
have available. 

Subscriber 

New York 

Is * * * 

Please send me three or 
four copies of your issue of 
November, 1963. I am par- 
ticularly anxious to get that 
which is published on page 6, 
relating to Marxist-Humanist 
discussion at UCLA. Please 
accept the enclosed $10 as 
a renewal of my sub and a 
contribution to The Young 
Marxist-Humanist. 

Intellectual 

California 

* * * 

The guys at the plant are 
so used to getting hand-bills 
shoved at them, and all for 
free — that you have to con- 
vince them that for one dime 
for this paper they are really 
going to get something. I 
don’t think once they’ve read 
it, there will be much more 
trouble convincing them, 
though. 

New Supporter 
Detroit 


(Continued from page 1) 

of the limited Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty with Russia. 

DALLAS, THE CITY OF 
BLACK GOLD AND 
WHITE HATE 
Meanwhile, the police force 
of Dallas, that city of “black 
gold” and white hate where the 
income of an H. L. Hunt is a 
cool million dollars a day, was 
putting on display, for the na- 
tion and the whole world, the 
ultimate in incompetence, if not 
outright imbecility: 

1) In less than 48 hours after 
the assassination of the Presi- 
dent, the main suspect, Lee 
Oswald, was himself murdered. 
This live murder, in full view 
of millions at home watching 
TV, and by relay satellite, to 
millions of others throughout 
the world, was committed 
though Oswald walked with 
police on either side of him 
— and all were inside the base- 
m e n t of police headquarters. 
Though the basement had been 
“thoroughly searched,” and not 
once but “twice,” and none but 
authorized personnel was sup- 
posed to be there, nevertheless 
one Jack Ruby, well known to 
Dallas police, was there and 
was armed. He shot Oswald dead 
while the police on either side 
of him were busy looking 
straight in front of them. 

2) Dallas’ Attorney General 
nevertheless promptly an- 
nounced that, although Oswald 
had had no court trial, he was 
“the man who shot the Presi- 
dent.” He was sure that he 
could have sent Oswald to the 
electric chair since he had ob- 
tained 23 convictions out of 24 
accusations; and all of them had 
gone to the electric chair on 
“less evidence” than he had ac- 
cumulated against Oswald. The 
natural reaction of every man 
— even those who did not know 
that Texas had the highest per 
capita murder of any state, six 
times higher than that of New 
York — was that it was safer not 
to live in Texas. Or, as one 
conservative European paper 
put it: “High boots and ten gal- 
lon hats will never seem funny 
again.” 

3) Though nothing short of 
the assassination of a President 
was involved, the idiotic chief 
of police rushed to announce 
that, with the death of Oswald, 
“the ease was closed.” 

No wonder that the whole 
world was by now convinced 
that the Dallas police force was 
itself involved in sealing Os- 
wald^ lips before his story 
could be heard in a court of 
law. Or that even if Oswald 
had committed that heinous 
assassination, he must have had 
accomplices, whom the police 
were shielding. Speculations ran 
riot after that. By now it is 
doubtful whether the report of 
the FBI that Lee Oswald was 
indeed the assassin, the lone 
assassin, without accomplices 
and without the conspiracy of 
any organization, will be be- 
lieved abroad. Where the FBI 
is not sacrosanct, it is natural 
to ask: where was it, with all 
its dossiers on Oswald, before 
the President was assassinated? 

Indeed, only some one fed on 
a steady diet of B-movies, and 
nightly non-live TV murders, 


could possibly believe that the 
assassination and the murder, 
all happening in a crowded 48 
hours, could have been the acts 
of individuals. 

THE TV AND RADIO 

However, so bereft of any his- 
toric sense and world view are 
our “intellectuals” that, when 
sinister plots were first hinted 
at, as the only possible explana- 
tion of the incredible set of 
events, some commentators, like 
Walter Cronkite of CBS, prompt- 
ly labeled that interpretation 
“Communistic.” It soon became 
obvious that this interpretation, 
far from being either Russian 
or Communist, was the general 
analysis made by non-Commu- 
nist as well as Communist 
sources, in Western Europe as 
well as in Russia, in India as 
well as in Africa. 

No part of the world could 
conceive that a President could 
be assassinated, another murder 
committed, all in view of mil- 
lions and that these could be 
followed up by a moronic set of 
statements from the Dallas of- 
ficers in charge of the investiga- 
tion, and all this be not a poor 
melodramatic script, but actual 
life as lived in the great world 
power, the United States of 
America. The technologically 
most advanced land seemed in- 
deed to have a monopoly of but 
one item: underdeveloped intel- 
lectuals. The Federal Govern- 
ment immediately announced 
that the case was by no means 
closed, that a full-scale inves- 
tigation by a special commission 
would first be conducted, and 
all the facts would be made 
public. The tune of the com- 
mentators changed at once. 

THE BOURGEOIS PRESS 
Three days of national mourn- 
ing, dozens of eulogies by fa- 
mous men in authority, hun- 
dreds of appeals “to continue” 
the work of the dead President 
by enacting the Civil Rights 
Bill as a “living memorial” 
failed, however, to make any ' 
appreciable dent in the rabid 
continuity of racism which had 
already poisoned the life-blood 
of the nation. Indeed, all that 
happened was that the respect- 
able press simply played down 
what was happening. Thus: 

1) In Dallas, Texas, a Meth- 
odist minister, Rev. Holmes, 
told his congregation that they 
must all bear blame for the 
President’s assassination for 
“the spirit of assassination” had 
long flourished there. Rev. 
Holmes spoke of how the hate 
groups conditioned the citi- 
zenry, and the citizenry the 
children so that, at the first 
announcement of the assassina- 
tion, some children in school 
had actually cheered. All he got 
for his candor was threats, and 
he had to leave his home. 

So poisoned is the Dallas air 
that even Mayor Earle Cabell, 
who was whitewashing his po- 
lice, was threatened just be- 
cause he announced that he 
would attend the funeral of 
President Kennedy: “You’re 
next” became the routine of 
these hate calls. As the secre- 
tary of the city’s AFL-CIO 
Council, Allan Maley, put it: 
“Dallas is a sick city.” 

2) In Memphis, Tenn. on the 
day after the assassination, a 
meeting was held by a branch 


of the White Citizens Councils, 
where a speaker dared gloat j 
and utter slander, “The Presi- 
dent died a tyrant’s death.” It ! 
is true that some walked out; 
it is true that others resigned 
in horror; it is also true that 
half remained to listen to the 
harangue of this irresponsible 
demagogue. 

3) In Americus, Georgia, the 
ruling racist authorities con- 
tinued with “business as usual.” 
The day after the burial of 
President Kennedy, the author- 
ities re-indicted the four civil 
rights workers who had been 
illegally arrested in the first 
place on a statute dating to 
slavery days, which had been 
declared null and void by a 
Federal District Court. 

4) Nor were these kinds of 
reactionary acts and diatribes 
limited either to the Deep South 
or to the state of Texas, now 
that a hysteria was created 
around “Reds.” Thus, the North- 
ern paper with the largest na- 
t i o n a 1 circulation, The New 
York Daily News wrote that “we 
think most Americans are go- 
ing to go right on hating Reds 
. . . and the more so because 
one of the rodents killed a 
much-loved young U.S. Presi- 
dent.” In this they were joined 
by The New York Journal- 
American. 

5) The ever-so-respectable, but 
equally reactionary columnist, 
Arthur Krock of The New York 
Times, said, in “cultured” 
terms, very nearly the same 
thing. Mr. Krock took issue with 
the orators who thought that 
“Mr. Kennedy’s murder should 
be related to the area where it 
occurred because of the inten- 
sity there and the controversy 
over his policies. This implica- 
tion especially lacks merit by 
reason of the only facts known 
about the suspect, Oswald. He 
was a Marxist; at least a sym- 


pathizer with the religion of 
Communism; emigrated to and 
married in the Soviet Union; 
and was trying to return. This 
is certainly not the dossier of 
the ‘Right Wing extremists,’ a 
stigmatie label of Dallas, which 
some members of the Adminis- 
tration are too prone to affix.” 
(New York Times, Nov. 26, 
1963) 

Finally, where the KKK, the 
White Citizens Councils, the 
Birchers, the Southern gover- 
nors, and the double-tongued 
Southern press cried crocodile 
tears but did not pretend that 
they had changed their position 
on civil rights, the Northern 
press and mass media all so 
deliberately played down the 
continuing existence of these 
reactionary forces, that they 
thereby perpetuated the illu- 
sion about this “great democ- 
racy,” Its “stability,” and “the 
triumph of the forces of law 
and order.” 

THIS WAS PRECISELY THE 
SAME SITUATION “WHEN 
ENGLAND SLEPT” AND ALL 
APPEASERS BOASTED THEY 
“COULD DO BUSINESS WITH 
HITLER.” 

THE “OTHER” PRESS 

Not to be outdone by Amer- 
ican propagandists, Russian 
Communist sources are now 
claiming that Oswald, when he 
did live in Russia," spied for the 
United States.” AH too obvious- 
ly, on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, the self-preservation 
of the system which, as a by- 
product of its exploitation and 
crises, produces such lunatics 
as Oswald, predominates above 
all other considerations. The 
digging for the truth becomes 
secondary. 

Unfortunately some “inde- 
pendent” Lefts would also rather 
judge by surface appearance 
that would confirm their a 
(Continued on page 8) 
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With The Committees 


Because of the tragic assass- 
ination of President Kennedy, 
the theatre party which Los 
Angeles had planned for Nov. 
23 was postponed until Dec. 
21 (see page one ad); and the 
special lecture series which 
Detroit had scheduled to begin 
on Nov. 22 was postponed for 
two weeks. 

These classes in Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 Until To- 
day, were launched, instead, on 
Dec. 6, when Raya Dunayevs- 
kaya, the author, presented the 
scope of the entire series and 
stressed that the classes, like 
the book, would not only cover 
a full 200 years of history, but 
include the fields of politics, 
economics, and philosophy, 
none of which can truly be 
divided. 

? 

New Class Schedule 

All the classes will be held 
on Friday at the offices of 
News & Letters, 8751 Grand 
River Ave., and will begin 
promptly at 8 p.m., with an 
hour for the presentation and 
another hour for questions and 
discussions from the class. 
There is no fee charged for the 
classes. 

The revised schedule follows: 

Dec. 13, 1963 — Marx’s Early 
Humanist Essays. 

Dec 20,. 1963 — The Sino- 
Soviet Orbit; Unity and Rift. 

Jan. 3, 1964 — Automation 
and the New Humanism. 

Jan. 10, 1964 — Role of 
Worker and Intellectual. 

Jan. 17, 1964 — The Human- 
ism and the Dialectic of Marx’s 
“Capital.” 

Jan. 24, 1964 — The Rise and 
Fall of The Second Working- 
men’s International. 

Jan. 31, 1964 — What Hap- 
pens After: Can Man Be Free 
in This Age of State Capital- 
ism? 


Feb. 7, 1964 — Workers as 
Molders of History. 

Feb. 14, 1964 — Philosophy 
and Revolution. 

Literature Sales 

The literature sales have con- 
tinued strong right up to the 
end of this very important year. 
The Los Angeles local has been, 
consistently, the most regular 
and successful. In public sales 
they have never averaged less 
than $100 a month, and in some 
months have doubled and 
tripled that amount. 

The literature sales ordered 
directly from the National Of- 
fice have also been excellent 
throughout the entire year. As 
a result of only one ad, placed 
in a national journal and list- 
ing all our material — (see 
page two for similar list), the 
office received well over $100 
in orders, last month. The thirst 
for a total philosophy is seen 
in the fact that the bulk of the 
orders were for those publica- 
tions which stress our philo- 
sophic foundations. (Marxism 
and Freedom, The Young Marx- 
ist-Humanist, and the pamphlet 
on the Afro-Asian Revolutions). 
* * * 

This serious search for a dia- 
logue is also demonstrated in 
the exchange we had with a 
subscriber to the paper, who 
wrote to criticise us for our 
“free-swinging, free-wheeling at- 
tack on many individuals and 
undertakings which, while they 
may have plenty of defect, 
basically have a worthwhile 
motive — something for men 
and women to encourage rather 
than to destroy.” He asked, 
nevertheless, for a copy of The 
Young Marxist-Humanist. His 
next letter enclosed a renewal 
of his subscription and a $10 
contribution to help us carry 
on our work. 
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selves — is left by the wayside. 

Yet, unless we begin there, we 
lose the significance that the 
Hungarian Revolution has for 
our day. Without a profound 
change in thought on our part, 
that is to say, on the part of the 
living, without a recognition of 
the movement from practice, 
the movement from theory will 
be barren. 

On this seventh anniversary 
of the Hungarian Revolution 
against Russian totalitarianism, 
let’s therefore erect a living 
memorial to those Freedom 
Fighters by studying the event 
anew, transforming it from mere 
memory to the actual point of 
departure for theory as well 
as for practice. 


United Theory and Practice 

The Hungarian Revolution 

By Eugene Walker 

The seventh anniversary of the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion has come and gone without much acknowledgement 
in the press. Yet the October and November days of 1956 
demand a great deal of thought to unite with the prac- 
tice of the Hungarian Freedom Fighters, workers and 
youth. 

I would like to compare this period with the period 
of the 1848 European Revolutions. For it was out of 
these and other working class struggles that Marx’s 
theories of liberation were formulated and tested. The 
1848 Revolutions demanded a matching in theory by 
Marx of the practice carried out by the masses, just as 
the Hungarian Revolution demands a theoretical an- 
alvsis. $ 

The Communist Manifesto ap- 
peared on the eve of the 1848 
Revolutions. After the spon- 
taneous explosions, it was 
claimed that Marx instigated 
the revolutions. Yet such a 
claim shows a blindness to the 
relationship between theory and 
practice. Marx was able to 
write the Communist Manifesto 
on the eve of the revolution 
not because he had “advance 
knowledge” of the revolution- 
to-be, but precisely because he 
was able to see that, out of the 
working class struggles, the re- 
volts of 1848 were a historic 
inevitability. It was out of the 
workers’ practice that Marx was 
able to formulate his theories. 

He was able to anticipate fu- 
ture developments because he 
was able to catch the impulses 
coming from the workers before 
the moment of revolution. 

There were other socialist in- 
tellectuals besides Marx who 
lived around the time of the 
1848 Revolution; yet, they, un- 
like Marx, did not anticipate 
the events of 1848. They did not, 
and could not, because they 
failed to understand the rela- 
tionship of practice to theory 
as Marx did. 

THEORY FROM 
PRACTICE 

No social theory can exist in 
a vacuum. It must be based on 
the activities occurring in the 
world one lives in. Other in- 
tellectuals of this period may 
have been interested in the 
betterjnent of the world, but 
they aid not comprehend that 
theory must arise from the 
workers’ own practice. Thus at 
the critical moment in history, 

Marx was on one side of the 
barricade with the workers; 
while other intellectuals for the 
most part were far, far away. 

In order clearly to see Octo- 
ber and November 1956 we 
must go back to June 1953 and 
East Germany. Before the East 
German Revolt intellectuals felt 
that no revolt against a totali- 
tarian society was possible, as 
all who lived under it were 
brainwashed. 

Because the intellectuals were 
unprepared in mind to match 
the activities and thoughts of 
the East German workers, they 
were unable to recognize the 
dramatic new stage that Marx- 
ism had reached — a humanist 
answer to Russian state-capital- 
ism. Thus they were not pre- 
pared for the Hungarian work- 
ers in 1956. While it is true 
that the intellectuals realized 
with the Hungarian Revolution 
that people under a totalitarian 
society are not brainwashed, it 
is also true that very few in- 
tellectuals recognized the full 
meaning of this revolution — the 
spontaneity in action and 
thought of the Hungarian 
people. 

WORKERS’ COUNCILS 

This spontaneity, in both 
thought and action, especially in 
the Workers Councils is the 
lesson to be learned from Hun- 
gary. However the greatness of 
the Revolution — the relation- 
ship of practice and theory as 
a movement from practice to 
theory — by the masses them- 


SNCC Conference 

Affirm Continued Rights Battle 

Washington, D.C. — Some 400 members, delegates 
and observers to the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee (SNCC) Conference representing both North 
and South met during the Nov. 30 weekend to imple- 
ment the civil rights struggle. 

In opposition to the South’s’ 
determined attempt to destroy 
the movement (as shown by the 
recent re-arrest of four SNCC 
workers in Americus, Ga., see 
associated article, this page) 
despite the assassination of 
President Kennedy and pleas 
from many quarters for 
“brotherhood”— the SNCC Con- 
ference showed an equal deter- 
mination to deepen and expand 
the fight for freedom. 

A Friday night Rally hon- 
ored the four SNCC workers 
in Americus, John Perdgw, 

Ralph Allen, Donald Harris 
and Thomas Daniel. It also 
paid tribute to Southern 
Freedom Fighters, living and 
dead, who had participated 
in the movement. 


BALDWIN SPEAKS PIECE 

Negro author, James Bald- 
win, when referring to the as- 
sassination of the President in 
his Keynote Address said, “We 
must make it known that the 
terrible events of the last week 
have done nothing to alter the 
struggle and, if anything, have 
made it more important to pro- 
ceed . . . because we have seen 
what happens when you can 


Trial Testimony Supports Three 
Arrested L A. Demonstrators 

Los Angeles, Cal. — Three CORE demonstrators, charged with 
battery and disturbing the peace after an all-night sit-in on Oct. 
31 at the Board of Education headquarters, where CORE has 
been conducting demonstrations against de facto segregation in 
the schools, were found guilty on Dec. 6 of disturbing the peace — 
but acquitted of battery. <•> 

Before returning their ver- 
dict, the jury of seven women 
and five men had listened first 
to the security guard’s testi- 
mony. Michael Robinson, 21, a 
dental student, was accused of 
“twisting the arm” of one 
guard. Scott Van Leuvin, 23, a 
pre-law student, was accused of 
“jabbing his elbow” into an- 
other guard’s shoulder. 

The jury then heard some 
remarkable testimony from 
two eye-witnesses, Mrs. Ger- 
trude E. Love and Mrs. Win- 
nie Kayton. It was remark- 
able because the two women 
who testified were employ- 
ees of the Board of Education 
— custodians in the building 
where the demonstrations 
took place — who had wit- 
nessed the demonstration 
from a stairway. These two 
woman testified that not only 
had the demonstrators 
marched to the north door 
of the building in an orderly 
fashion, but that when the 
demonstrators prostrated 
themselves in front of the 
double door, security guards 
of the Board stepped on their 
bodies to reach the exit and 
close the doors. 

Mrs. Kayton said she saw 
one of the guards flipping 
cigarette ashes on demonstra- 
tors, and another one toss an 
aluminum chair into the crowd. 

DEMONSTRATORS INJURED 
Jerry Farber, the third de- 
fendant, who is an English in- 
structor, testified that he came 
out of the demonstration with 
a bruise on his neck and a cut 
knee, but that, far from using 
force, he and other demonstra- 
tors had “gone limp” when they 
saw that the security officers 
were going to arrest them. 

Even Judge Bulgrin was 
moved to tell the defendants 
she sympathized with their 
cause, but urged them not to 
be “over-anxious.” She said 
it is “a slow road that might 


take 20 years”— or even a 
lifetime. 

It is clear that, if the Board 
has its way, that is exactly how 
long it will take to desegregate 
public schools here. So far, the 
best they have come up with 
was a “plan” which would take 
three years to implement, and 
which would be even less than 
“tokenism,” once it was imple- 
mented. 

THE ‘PLAN’ 

The “plan” would affect, pri- 
marily, Jordan and South Gate 
High Schools. Although only 
one and a half miles apart, 
Jordan is all-Negro and South 
Gate is all white, except for 14 
Negro students. Under the 
“plan” the maximum number 
of Negro students who would 
have an option to change to 
South Gate would be 137— over 
the three-year period. 

The other “major change” 
would affect Negro and Mexi- 
can-American students from the 
all-Negro Jefferson and pre- 
dominantly Negro Fremont 
High Schools. Some of these 
students could transfer to Hunt- 
ington Park High, which now 
has only five Negro students. 
Under the “plan" the maximum 
number who would be enrolled 
there at the end of the three 
year change-over period would 
be 225. 

‘PLAN’ OPPOSED 

It goes without saying that 
the “plan” met instant opposi- 
tion from all the Negro or- 
ganizations. 

Meanwhile, the three CORE 
defendants, found guilty of 
“disturbing the peace,” were 
placed on a year’s probation and 
given until March 20 to pay 
$50 fines each. All three said 
they would choose the alterna- 
tive of serving five days in jail 
during the Christmas vacation. 
They also said they would fast 
during their jail terms to bring 
further attention to their cause. 


get away with anything against 
a human being.” 

Baldwin was given a stand- 
ing ovation when he called for 
an unequivocal and uncompro- 
mising continuation of the 
struggle. 

While the theme of the 
Fourth Annual Conference was 
“On Food and Jobs” and pro- 
vided many workshops on these 
specific problems, John Lewis, 
Chairman of SNCC, wound up 
the Conference on much 
broader questions when he ad- 
dressed both North and South. 
A PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT 

To the delegates from the 
Deep South he said, “We must 
become a people’s movement 
and not a leaders’ movement. 
We must develop pockets of 
power where the masses can 
satisfy their needs. ... 1 don’t 
know how long the people will 
follow non-violence. . . . The 
people in Alabama, Georgia, 
Mississippi, no longer listen to 
our dreams . , . we’ve been 
promising pie in the sky . . . 
we must have a program to 
satisfy the needs and aspira- 
tions of these people.” 

Lewis then addressed the 
Northern delegates and called 
for them to go into the 
ghettos of the North and for 
whites to go into the de- 
pressed areas and build a 
movement. “Let’s get a real 
nationwide mass moveinent 
going this time. We want 
freedom, justice and equality 
now, not tomorrow.” 
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Georgia SNCC 
Youth Face 
Persecution 

Americus, Ga. — Four SNCC 
youths previously arrested un- 
der an insurrection statute 
carrying the death penalty, 
which was later ruled un-Con- 
stitutional in a Federal Court, 
were re-arrested here on Nov. 
26. The four, who spent 80 days 
in jail awaiting trial on the 
first charges, are Ralph Allen, 
John Perdew, Donald Harris 
and Thomas Daniels. 

The first charges having 
failed to break the back of the 
integration movement, the four 
are now charged with “assault 
with intent to murder.” Ralph 
Allen, the first defendant to 
come to trial, was convicted of 
these charges and sentenced to 
two years imprisonment on 
Dec. 5. 

The conviction will be ap- 
pealed on the grounds that 
the presentment of the Sump- 
ter County Grand Jury may 
have prejudiced the jury, 
most of whom were permitted 
to hear it. 

The presentment included a 
commendation of law enforce- 
ment officers “in the recent 
lawless demonstrations which 
seemed to have been under the 
leadership of nonresidents of 
our county.” It also endorsed 
the statement of Thurman 
Sensing of the Southern Indus- 
trial Council of Nashville, who 
said the Federal Court decision 
against the insurrection law was 
“a body blow directed at state 
courts and a step toward a 
single system of national 
courts.” 

PREJUDICED JURY 

As if this was not enough to 
prejudice anyone who might not 
already have been, this state- 
ment was made to a reporter 
last September by the foreman 
of the jury. Tommy Hooks, 3rd; 
“I hope they will get any out- 
sider for anything they can get 
them for, till they find out that 
they are not wanted here.” 

The conviction was obtained 
although no testimony was 
presented during the trial to 
show that Mr. Allen had 
thrown a brick at the police- 
man as he is charged, and 
which Allen denies. 

TESTIMONY REFUTES 
CHARGE 

Allen testified that during 
the demonstration last summer 
for voter registration he stood 
with a group of Negroes and ad- 
vised them to stay on the side- 
walk unless they wanted to be 
arrested. “Then I saw the police 
running into the crowd of 
people. 1 saw several people 
being hit. I saw Marshal Hal- 
stead approach me. He hit me 
on the head and shoulder. . I 
ducked and backed out of his 
range." 

Allen reported that Halstead 
struck him again and shouted; 
“When I say run, you better 
run, you n — r-loving son-of-a- 
bitch.” 

Allen is presently out on 
$5,000 bond. 
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Mother of Evicted Family 
Questions Justice of System 

California — About the middle of last September 
the small pittance I received for support of my three 
children was discontinued. Their father must have tired 
of not having his income all to himself so he packed 
up and ran off again. After much letter-writing, I 
found out he had left the area — leaving no forwarding 

address, of course. — - ' 

This made it impossible for | w hile it wastes billions on so- 
me to pay the rent to the 
County Housing Project. I prac- 
tically got down on my hands 
and knees and begged them for 
time to look for work and raise 
the rent money for October . . , 
it did help a little while. I went 
to the Employment Service and 
searched all over for work, but 
there just wasn't any. 

EVICTION NOTICES 
About the middle of October 
the eviction notices started to 
arrive. All efforts to reason 
with the assistant to the mana- 
ger of the project failed. 

Threats about taking away my 
furniture and personal belong- 
ings were followed by a sugges- 
tion that I go to the heartless 
welfare authorities and try to 
get back on aid. 

I wept to several organiza- 
tions to get help, but they 


either said they couldn’t help 
or that I should go to the 
county welfare for aid. 

A close friend suggested that 
perhaps a reporter friend could 
help and that he was interested 
in my case. In early November 
I did go to see him with my 
third and final eviction notice. 
He did try to get the space but 
was not successful. I felt sorry 
more for him because he was 
so disappointed. 

DESPERATION TRY 

The first Tuesday in Novem- 
ber I went over to Hollywood to 
try to get on the “Queen For A 
Day” program, hoping to save 
my home in this way. If you do 
not write just the right words 
on your ticket you don’t get on. 
Unfortunately, I guess I did not 
write the right words, since I 
was not even called up to the 
stage. I told as much of my 
story on the ticket as I could, 
telling them I was being 
evicted, but I guess they were 
not interested. 

When I arrived back home 
that evening I found that 
What furniture I had left (I 
had stored my most valuable 
pieces with friends) had been 
removed in my absence by 
the moving men. I had plan- 
ned to be sitting on the fur- 
niture when they came for it, 
but the county henchmen had 
the last laugh. My home was 
taken away. 

. Were it not for the kindness 
of friends and neighbors I 
would not have had any place 
to house my boys. I was forced 
to impose on their hospitality 
for several weeks before I was 
finally able to obtain enough 
money to rent a place of my 
own once again. I still have no 
income and I am still looking 
for work. 

I question the wisdom of our 
capitalist government that be- 
grudges a mere pittance of in- 
come to its devoted mothers 


called defense and will subsi- 
dize a county housing project 
that makes a practice of tak- 
ing away homes of helpless 
mothers with minor children, 
many with babies. 

Some radio announcer made 
some remark last night about 
supporting our “strong con- 
stitutional government.” I 
love my country and once 
gave 20 months of my time in 
the service to prove it, a fact 
I am almost always reluctant 
to mention. 

But, I just wonder what our 
strong constitutional govern- 
ment is willing to protect us 
mothers from. Could it be from 
housing, food, clothing and 
medical care that we and our 
families need? 

Indigent Anonymous 


Report From Nigeria 


Workers Demand Better Living 


Nigeria, West Africa — 
The Joint Action Commit- 
tee (JAC) of the United 
Front of all trade union 
movements, on Sept. 14, 
1963, issued a stern ulti- 
matum to the Federal Gov- 
ernment over its demand 
for increased wages. This 
ultimatum demanded that 
the Federal Government 
must set up, before Oct. 1, 
a high powered commission 
to review the salaries and 
wages of union workers in 
the civil service and other 
private enterprises — or 
face a wage war. 

The committee had resolved 
to drop their demand for a Re- 
public Day bonus as a conces- 
sion. They were determined to 
fight the wage increase war to 
the bitterest end. “We are ready 
to take a series of industrial 
actions. And in consequence. 


Political Confusion Wracks 
Contending Powers in Nigeria 

Nigeria, West Africa — Nigeria’s political scene is in 
confusion. Most of the politicians do not know where 
they are heading for or what they want to achieve. Poli- 
ticians change parties as regularly as women change 
their pettycoats. It is therefore no news that our people 
(Nigerians) are not only confused but also dependent 
and apathetic about tomorrow. 

Today the NPC (Northern^ 

People’s Congress) is the only 
party that knows what it wants 
— and what it wants is retention 
of emirates and feudalism. Only 
a couple of weeks back, the 
Mid-West Democratic Front 
(MWDF) was formed heralding 
the amalgamation of the North- 
ern Peoples Congress Action 
Group, United Peoples Party 
forces in the Mid West Region. 

This was a master plan full 
of grave danger to all progres- 
sive forces opposed to 
feudalism. For the only fac- 
tors which can link AG, UPP 
and NPC together in the Mid 
West are opportunism and 
reaction. 

The AG has little or no money 
at present, the UPP has to de- 
pend on the NPC for support 
and finance so that only the 
NPC can finance and call the 
tune of the new front; so that 
one can see the Mid West 
Democratic Front as a tool of 
the NPC, for the penetration 
to the Mid West. 


INTERNAL CONFLICT 

The future of the NCNC 
(National Council of Nigeria 
and the Cameroons) is not 
sure. Internally, it is ridden 
with contradictions. The na- 
tional patriotic forces and a few 
socialists are fighting against 
the excesses of a leadership 
which is not only subservient 
to the NPC but in many ways 
linked up with foreign capital 
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Marxism and Freedom— 
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for the massive exploitation of 
our resources and manpower. 

The NCNC has not been 
aMe to face squarely the poli- 
tical challenge which the NPC 
represents. The leaders are 
contented with sharing power 
in a most humiliating way to 
their cause. 

The cankerworm of political 
opportunism, corruption and 
nepotism has eaten into the 
fabrics of the NCNC organiza- 
tion so much so that the party 
does not appear to have any 
direction. All democratic pro- 
cesses in the NCNC have broken 
down and decisions at the top 
are taken by the few rich 
people. 

NCNC FOR DETENTION ACT 

That is why the NCNC leader 
was outspokenly in the sup- 
port of a Preventive Detention 
Act without ascertaining the 
wishes of the common man and 
the rank and file. The NCNC 
big chief knows that going on 
top is sweet smooth and pleas- 
ureable, but forgets to calculate 
that a Preventive Detention Act 
could be used on him and that 
he was even a likely candidate, 
should any crisis grow up in 
the country. 

Where will the NCNC be? If 
the internal contradiction grows 
and the NPC, the external 
enemy, succeeds in weakening 
the working - class foundation 
on which the NCNC was born, 
the NCNC will pass away. 

The last election in the 
• Mid-West Region, where 
NCNC lost a seat to the NPC 
shows clearly how weak and 
divided the NCNC is and how 
successful and adroit the NPC 
and its ally the UPP are. 
WOMEN ACT 

In the Mid West Region, 
women threaten boycott. The 
leader of the women’s wing of 
the Mid West Democratic Front 
in Isoko Division, Mrs. Juliana 
Ikomi, has called on all the 
Isoko women to boycott the 
next general election into the 
Mid West House of Assembly. 
She also warned all the women 
not to heed the political prom- 
ises and manifestoes from both 
her party (MWDF) and other 
political parties in the region. 


we are ready for any conse- 
quences,” said the hard-fighting 
NTUC leader Good Luck 
Inahah. 

BATTLE BREWS | 

Addressing the joint commit- 
tee comprising representatives 
of the Nigerian Trade Union 
Congress and trade union 
bodies, Mr. Good Luck, who is 
also chairman of the Joint Ac- 
tion Committee, said, “You all 
remember that when there was 
the announcement about aus- 
terity measures, our politicians 
cut their salaries with the right 
hand, only to retrieve the cut 
in double measure with the left 
arm. But every time we work- 
ers demand increased wages we 
are told there is no money. We 
must fight for this increased 
wages.” 

Mr. Good Luck then 
warned other trade union 
leaders, “This is a big fight 
and we want you to promise 
us your co - operation and 
maximum support — because 
if this will lead us into de- 
tention or into the dungeons 
already built at Kirikiri we 
are prepared to go in for the 
good sake of the suffering 
workers of this country.” 

After a hot demand and the 
Federal Government fearing 
that the trade union leaders will 
call out a country-wide strike 
on the eve of this country’s 
Republic Day fest if a commis- 
sion of inquiry was not insti- 
tuted before the 1st of October, 
the Government then instituted 
a commission called the, “Mor- 
gan Salaries and Wages Review 
Commission.” The terms of ref- 
erence of the Commission are 
as follows: 

TERMS OF REFERENCE 
To investigate the existing 
wage structure, remuneration 
and conditions of service in 
wage earning employment in 
the country and to make recom- 
mendations concerning a suit- 
able new wages review on a 
continuing basis. 

1. A general upward revision 
of salaries and wages of junior 
employees in both Government 
and private establishments. 

2. The abolition of the daily- 
wage system. 

3. The introduction of a na- 
tional minimum wage, and to 
make recommendations. 

Ultimatum, strike Threat and 
strike action are a regular fea- 
ture of the Nigeria Labour 
Force. How often does the Ni- 
gerian worker down tools? Sad 
| but true, the answer is, too 
often. Why? The obvious is that 
the poor fellow is dissatisfied 
with his lot. He wants more 
money which, he earnestly be- 
lieves, will end all his troubles. 

But thrice during the last 
seven years he has got a big- 
ger pay packet and he has 
found his lot has not im- 
proved. And in fact his dis- 
satisfaction has increased be- 
cause he is surrounded by 
circumstances he can not 
help. 

The cost of living continues 
to rise (inevitably) and he finds 
that whatever the past pay in- 
creases may have done, they 
have certainly not put him any 
whit above subsistence level. 
In 1955, following demands for 
an increase in wages, workers 
were granted the “Gorsuch 
Award,” a bigger pay packet 
with arrears. It did not solve 
their problem. Any by 1959 
there was another discontent 
and renewed agitation for wage 
increases. This brought the 
“Morgan” and “M banefo” 
awards. All it did was to soften 
their discontent for a while. It 
did not solve their problem 
either. 


COST OF LIVING RISES 
The Lagos Consumer Price 
Index published in the “Digest 
of Statistics” shows that prices 
of food stuffs, clothing, fuel and 
light, transport-fare and house 
rent, have been soaring up 
higher each year. If a man man- 
aged to live on 100 pounds in 
1953, he can only live on 145 
pounds in 1963 — an increase of 
nearly 50%. And while a man 
spent 100 pounds on drink and 
food in 1953, he now spends 158 
pounds. With the same 1953 
base of 100, he spends 56 
pounds more on tobacco and 
kola, three pounds more on fuel 
and light and six pounds more 
on clothing in 1963. These soar- 
ing prices coincide with the 
period of the three salary 
awards. 

The question then arises, 
what does the Nigerian worker 
need? Increase in wages, or 
price control of goods? 

NEED PRICE CONTROLS 

Increase in wages simply 
means what everyone knows — 
a bigger pay packet. But the 
emphasis now should be on 
price control — which means 
that a Government legislation 
should peg prices, and no per- 
son would raise prices arbi- 
trarily. That is, if the Govern- 
ment says that a cup of rice 
should be sold at 3d, no seller 
could raise the price to 4d. If 
therefore there is a little in- 
crease in wages, workers will 
enjoy this difference. 

Workers have a case for 
pay raise and price controL 
And the Nigerian Govern- 
ment should also bridge the 
big gulf between the low 
income groups and the high 
income groups. 

This is what some labour 
leaders say: 

Alhaji H. P. Adebola, Presi- 
dent of the United Labour Con- 
gress, said what the Nigerian 
workers need is a living wage 
so that they can stop living 
from hand to mouth. That is 
why the Joint Action Commit- 
tee set up by the three labour 
fronts is demanding a high 
powered commission of inquiry 
to go into all the ramifications 
of living conditions of workers; 
this embraces rent and price 
control. 

Another labour leader, Gogo 
Nzeribe, said, “The workers 
and the country need both in- 
crease of wages and price con- 
trol. In certain respects wages 
are exceptionally low and 
below subsistence level. There- 
fore it is imperative for the 
status of the country and the 
well being of the working 
population that there should 
be considerable upgrading of 
such low wage levels. This is 
the urgent need to control 
rents, prices, taxes and create 
employment opportunities.” 

RAISE NO ANSWER 

The recent strike at least 
achieved a certain amount of 
success, it made the Govern- 
ment sit up. Now, that’s talking 
sense. For it shows that what 
the labour leaders want is not 
just a raise, which has never 
filled the bill for contentment. 

It is time the Federal Gov- 
ernment controlled the prices 
of goods — both local and for- 
eign. Only thus can workers 
of this country enjoy some 
“real” satisfaction from a 
bigger pay packet. 


Some members of the same 
family in South Africa have 
been separately classified as 
European, Coloured under the 
Race Classification system. 
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The President’s Assassination and 
the Urgent Need for Freedom NOW 


(Continued from page 5) 

priori judgments than face real- 
ity. Thus they tend to disregard 
entirely the fact that Oswald, if 
he was the assassin, was cer- 
tainly no part of the Far Right. 
There is no doubt that this 
madman owed loyalty to no or- 
ganization, and no organization 
is responsible for his acts. There 
is also no doubt that terrorist 
acts in general, and the assas- 
sin’s acts in particular, solve no 
problems whatever but create a 
lot of them. The complexity of 
the reality, however, cannot be 
faced and fought rationally if 
we fail to face with sober senses 
that which is. Only through such 
confrontation can we expose 
the objective conditions which 
produce the Oswalds — the ex- 
ploitative system which is con- 
stantly veering between depres- 
sion and wars. Only through 
such confrontation can the Far 
Right be exposed as the fomen- 
ter of hatred and creater of 
'-‘the spirit of assassination.” 
What is of even graver conse- 
quence for the living is that 
these hate-mongers have every 
intention of continuing with 
their white counter-revolution. 

OUR LIBERTIES AT STAKE 

We are therefore compelled 
to ask: Once the investigation 
Is concluded and the assassin 
“proven” to be “of the Left,” 
will the present attitude of 
playing down the forces of 
reaction not prepare the 
ground for an unholy alli- 
ance not only of Far Right 
and “near-Right” but also of 
moderates against genuine 
political opposition, not just 
of the “outs” against the 
“ins,” but of the opponents 
of the exploitative system of 
capitalism — private or state? 

The real danger lies precise- 
ly in maintaining the status quo 
and putting the mark of virtue 
on mediocrity, creating at the 
same time a false cameraderie 
among all those who would 
maintain “the system,” includ- 
ing the white counter-revolu- 
tion! 

This is why the Left must 
not paralyze itself by arguing 
on the same ground as the 
bourgeois and Communist press, 
each of which now claims that 
Oswald “belongs” to the other 
camp. 

This is not a question of the 
insane Oswald, anymore than 
it was a question of the sane 
Eisenhower who was neverthe- 
less called “Communist” by the 
irresponsible Robert Welch. 

Nor is this only a question of 
“Far Right” as against “good 
conservatives.” Nixon too, in the 
search for votes, could come 
up with “20 years of treason” 
directed against the Democrats. 
Nor do I mean to absolve the 
Democrat Truman who fought 
the label against his party suc- 
cessfully, but who signed into 
law what the loud McCarthy 
only yelled about. 

In a word, the truth is that 
many of the laws in this coun- 
try are the most reactionary 
to be found anywhere. Begin- 
ning with the start of World 
War II came the infamous 
Smith Act (by the very same 
racist Congressman Smith 
who heads the Rules Com- 
mittee and keeps the Civil 
Rights Bill bottled up); by 
the end of the war came the 
anti-labor Taft-Hartley Law; 
and, with the Korean War, the 
McCarran Act. 

There has hardly been a 
respite, a thaw against thought 
control. This, this precisely, 
paved the ground for the Far 
Right to be born, to be nour- 
ished and grow so fat and ar- 
rogant that not even so mur- 
derous an act as the assassina- 
tion of the President stops 
them. Mayor Cabell of Dallas 
reported to the FBI that the 


| threatening telephone call he 
had received not only told him 
that he “was next,” but that at 
President Kennedy’s funeral 
“they” intended also to assas- 
sinate General De Gaulle. One 
day they may create just such 
an incident in order to provoke 
World War III! 

It is no accident that, as 
soon as these reactionary 
“anti-subversive” laws were 
enacted, South U.S.A. began 
to use them against the 
N.A.A.C.P. and listed that 
civil rights organization as 
“subversive.” 

It is no accident that the 

FBI has never moved against 
the subversive Far Right, not 
even when murders were com- 
mitted. To this day reactionary 
states’ rights very obviously 
predominate over human rights. 

It is no accident that the 

groundwork has been laid for 
an unholy alliance between the 
forces of reaction and the mod- 
erates, not only in Congress, 

but also in the press, to create 
a new hysteria about “Reds.” 

This is what must be 

stopped. This is the real trag- 
edy. There is no surcease 
from the reactionary forces 
who, on this centenary of the 
Emancipation Proclamation, 
are trying to turn back the 
clock of history. The hatred 
is already in the lifeblood of 
this country. All the speeches 
(See p. 2 on the speech of 
Chief Justice Earl Warren) 
cannot change this precisely 
because they are only 
speeches. 

Thus, although President 
Johnson has come out with the 
strongest — if rhetoric be 
strength — statement, demanding 
“action” on the Civil Rights 
Bill, there was not one con- 
crete move on his part to 
change “the rules of the game” 
and abolish the filibuster. There 
was no taking away of any of 
the reactionary, vested priv- 
ileges of the rule of “seniority” 
so that the chairmanship of the 
key Congressional Committees 
remains in the hands of South- 
ern segregationists. 

If the bill ever gets out of 
the Rules Committee and on the 
floor for open debate, this, too, 
will be a sham, for there will 
be not only the filibuster by 
the Eastlands, the Smiths, the 
Russells and their ilk, but also 
by the supposedly liberal South- 
erners who are not exactly fa- 
mous for courage in breaking 
their unholy alliance with reac- 
tionaries, Democrat and Repub- 
lican, on the question of civil 
rights. 

Finally, if even this bill, 
weakened by compromise to 
begin with, gets passed in a 
truncated form, there will 
neither be fundamental 
change in the South itself, 
nor will the date for action 
be firmly set. “Early action” 
is a far cry from real action, 
today, not tomorrow, a tomor- 
row that has lasted a century. 

As for the Special Commis- 
sion on the assassination itself, 
although it is headed by the 
liberal Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren, it is still staffed by a suf- 
ficient number of Southerners, 
including that ubiquitous Sena- 
tor Russell (whose protege the 
new President Johnson once 
was) that there will be room 
enough for reactionary diver- 
sions to hunt for political op- 
ponents rather than the assas- 
sins, much less those who creat- 
ed the conditions for “the spirit 
of assassination” to thrive. 

This is not to say either that 
Lyndon B. Johnson, now that 
he is President, and can no 
longer afford to think as a 
Texan, does not “wish” that the 
Civil Rights Bill be passed, or 
that the tragic death of Presi- 
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THE ASSASSINATION 

The unfortunate death of 
President John F. Kennedy 
at the hands of an assassin 
brought grief to millions 
throughout the world. As 
most normal activity ceased 
for three days and millions 
watched on T.V., the alleged 
assassin was in turn mur- 
dered. 

Representatives of over 
100 nations from six conti- 
nents attended the funeral, 
paid their last respects and 
hastened to assure the new 
President of their continued 
support and interest in the 
policies of the American 
government. 

The public image of the 
continuity of the office of 
President of the United 
States has been firmly re- 
established. Yet, now that it 
is all over and the investi- 
gations are getting under 
way, the only conclusion 
that can be reached with 
certainty is, nothing in the 
world has changed: 

Despite the visit of De- 
Gaulle, he has not changed 
his political position. The 
world crisis that was with 
us two weeks ago remains 
unchanged. Like the conti- 
nuity of the office of Presi- 
dent, the continuity of world 
crisis remains a fact of life 
today. 

In Americus, Georgia, as 
if to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity of the reactionary 
South, four young men of 
the Student Non-Violent Co- 
ordinating Committee, whose 
conviction on civil rights is- 
sues was overthrown by a 
Federal court decision, were 
again indicted under an old 
Georgia law. Their non- 
violent, peaceful demonstra- 
tions are once again “inter- 
preted” as incitement to 
rioting and assault with in- 
tent to kill. 

* * * 

RESIGNATION 
ON THE RIGHT 

The Chairman of the 
Kentucky Young Americans 
for Freedom, a right-wing 
political organization, re- 
signed this week with the 
following statement. 

Thomas G. Aaron said, 
“I am now satisfied that the 
climate of political degen- 
eracy and moral hysteria 
masquerading as ‘true Amer- 
icanism’ bears substantial 
culpability for the murder 
of the President of the 
United States.” He stated 
further that, “the group was 
more a vehicle of political 
impoverishment than one of 
loyal and legitimate opposi- 
tion.” 

* * * 

VENEZUELA 

The activities of the pro- 
Castro terrorists (F.A.L.N), 
in trying to prevent a free 


By PETER MALLORY 

election in Venezuela, have 
raised revulsion among those 
throughout the world who 
desire freedom. 

Over the last year this 
group has bombed, burned, 
killed 20, wounded 80 and 
destroyed indiscriminately, 
in the vain hope of over- 
throwing the elected regime 
of President Betancourt. 
When bombs were thrown, 
workers were killed. When 
machine guns were fired, 
they killed not only soldiers 
and police, but also innocent 
women and children in their 
path. 

On the eve of the Dec. 1 
election, the terrorists seized 
a U.S. Army Colonel and of- 
fered to exchange him for 
their prisoners, hijacked an 
airliner, bombed an electric 
power station and burned 
public busses. The crowning 
insult to the intelligence of 
the workers was their proc- 
lamation declaring a curfew 
to start at midnight on Nov. 
29: anyone seen on the 
streets after that time would 
be shot by the terrorists. 

The people of Venezuela 
responded, as might have 
been expected. There was a 
90% turnout of the elec- 
torate. Raul Leoni, member 
of Betancourt’s Party, won 
the election. 

While there is no denying 
the fact that the regime in 
Venezuela has accomplished 
little in the way of improv- 
ing the life of the common 
people of the country, it 
should be recognized that 
the terrorism has nothing in 
common with either Marx- 
ism or the freedom which 
these people so earnestly 
seek. 

* * * 

JOBLESS RETRAINING 

The U.S. Labor Dept, has 
admitted that the new job- 
less retraining program is 
not accomplishing the job 
it was set up to do. The 
Department says that those 
who are being re-trained 
must first show that they 
will have a “reasonable ex- 
pectation” of getting a bet- 
ter job after training. The 
result has been the selection 
of better educated individ- 
uals to enter the program, 
leaving the hard core of 
permanently unemployed — 
still unemployed. 

The youth, older workers, 
Negroes and handicapped 
workers were found to be 
the groups for which little 
was being done. Of those 
selected for training, 59.6% 
were high school graduates. 
While 20.2% of the unem- 
ployed had less than an 
eighth grade education, only 
3% of these people were 
admitted to the training pro- 
gram. 
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JAPAN 

The Nov. 21 general elec- 
tions in Japan show that the 
major political party, the 
Liberal-Democratic Party of 
Premier Hayato Ikeda, lost 
13 seats but still retains 283 
seats in the Diet, giving him 
continued control. The So- 
cialist Party, which has the 
backing of the four-million 
member General Council of 
Trade Unions, won 144 
seats, one less than last 
election. The Democratic 
Socialists won 23 seats, six 
more than previously held, 
and the Communists won 
five seats. 

The issues in the election 
were largely domestic, and 
despite growing demands for 
better conditions, the re- 
sults leave the political situ- 
ation largely unchanged. 

* * * 

CAMBODIA 

Prince Sihanouk, the ruler 
of Cambodia, recently broke 
precedent by refusing to ac- 
cept any further military or 
economic aid from the 
United States. His back- 
ground as a royal Prince 
scarcely recommends him 
as any great exponent of de- 
mocracy, and he might even 
have a point that the C.I.A. 
was trying to overthrow him. 
But his fleeing from Ameri- 
can “benevolence” to the 

arms of dictator DeGaulle, 
whose country, France, for- 
merly dominated his coun- 
try, promises little in the 

way of either self-rule or 
independence from royalist 
rulers, with or without help 
of Mao’s China. 

* * * 

KENYA 

The struggle for freedom 
in Kenya was marked by a 
bloody period during which 
the British troops slaughter- 
ed thousands of Kikuyu 

people in raids on villages 
which allegedly sheltered 
members of the Mau Mau. 

In 1955 we published The 
People of Kenya Speak For 
Themselves by Mbiyu Koin- 
ange, which publicized the 
nature of the struggle for 
freedom at a time when the 
press condemned that strug- 
gle as “Mau Mau terrorism.” • 
The courage and determina- * 
tion of the people of Kenya • 
provided the impetus which 
over the last 10 years has 
brought freedom to 35 Afri- 
can nations. 

Jomo Kenyatta, who will 
lead the new nation, suffer- 
ed years in British concentra- 
tion camps and jails. 

All of the nations of for- 
mer British East Africa have 
now obtained their independ- 
ence and are working toward 
a federation of Kenya, Tang- 
anyika Zanzibar and Uganda. 


dent Kennedy was not a blow 
to the civil rights movement. 
As weak as is the Civil Rights 
Bill, the truth is that it is op- 
posed by the South as well as 
reactionaries in the North. The 
original Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, too, was no more “emo- 
tional,” as one famous historian 
put it, than “a bill of sale.” 
Nevertheless, as Karl Marx said, 
100 years ago, “All Lincoln’s 
acts appear like the mean petti- 
fogging conditions which one 
lawyer puts to his opposing 
lawyer. But this does not alter 
their historic content . . . The 
events over there are a world 
upheaval.” 

Here, then, is the issue. 100 
years ago, when Lincoln was 
assassinated, a Radical Republi- 


can Congress carried on the 
work of reconstruction of the 
South. The Congress today, in 
both its Republican and Dem- 
ocratic wings, is neither far- 
sighted nor long on action. But 
it is equally true that the Free- 
dom Now movement has no in- 
tention whatever to settle for 
a horrible co-existence with the 
likes of the Barnetts and Wal- 
laces and their ilk, where the 
latter has all the power, and 
the masses have none. They will 
therefore continue and inten- 
sify their self-activity. Herein, 
and only herein, lies our 
strength. 

THE ROAD AHEAD 

What, therefore, becomes of 
paramount importance -to Mlarx- 
ist-Humanists is to see that con- 


tinuity is not the continuity of 
the unfinished revolution which 
the forces of reaction are de- 
termined to keep unfinished. 
Continuity is, rather, the con- 
tinuity of the Humanist and 
American roots of Marxism in 
the full Abolitionist tradition 
that will, once and for all, act 
on the truth that time has in- 
deed run out on all compro- 
mises, come they from the Far 
Right or only “near” Right. The 
road to embark on, the task to 
dedicate oneself to is the move- 
ment that will tear up racism 
at its root in the capitalist ex- 
ploitative system. For only the 
reconstruction of society on to- 
tally new, on truly human be- 
ginnings can make Freedom 
Now a reality. 


